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FURTHER NEEDS IN SOCIAL SECURITY LEGISLATION IN 
THE FIELD OF THE SOCIAL INSURANCES" 


EVELINE M. BURNS 


ful study, the Congress radically 

amended the Social Security Act. 
This was the second such amendment, 
the first having taken place in 1939, 
when, among other changes, what had 
been an old age retirement program was 
enlarged to become an old age and sur- 
vivors system. It is fitting that at this 
Conference we should take stock of where 
we now are and ask what yet needs to be 
done if the institution of social insurance 
is to be utilized to the full extent of its 
potentialities for increasing the well- 
being of American individuals and fami- 
lies. 

In this stock-taking it is helpful to 
note that, like so many other countries, 
we have come to use the social insurance 
principle on a piecemeal basis. Specifi- 
cally, we have classified the causes of loss 
or interruption of income by reference to 
certain risks and have developed sepa- 
rate social insurance systems to deal with 
each risk. Of the major risks now identi- 
fied, namely, old age, survivorship, un- 
employment, and disability, the Social 
Security Amendments Act of 1950 affects 


I 1950, after unusually long and care- 


t A paper presented at the Seventy-eighth Annual 
Meeting of the National Conference of Social Work, 
May, 1951. 


in major degree only the first two, old 
age and survivorship. But here the 
changes have been of the greatest sig- 
nificance. 

The new act represents a major shift 
away from the principles of private, 
commercial insurance toward those of 
social insurance. It was perhaps inevi- 
table that, when these far-reaching meas- 
ures were first introduced, the analogy 
to private insurance should have been 
stressed. Perhaps only so could so radical 
a suggestion as that benefits should be 
payable to people as a right, of an 
amount and under nondeterrent condi- 
tions clearly set out in the law, have 
been rendered acceptable to a people 
accustomed to think that poverty is, if 
not a crime, at least evidence of a grave 
weakness of character. But, to emphasize 
the analogy to private insurance, the 
original act, in its eligibility and benefit 
conditions, endeavored to keep a fairly 
close relationship between what an in- 
dividual paid in and what he got out of 
the system. The consequences could 
easily have been anticipated. If you in- 
sist that only a fairly long period of cov- 
erage entitles an individual to qualify for 
benefits, then by definition the system 
will not make much of a dent on the so- 
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cial problem of the old age needs of those 
who are already elderly at the time the 
act is passed. If you insist that benefits 
must fairly strictly reflect an individual’s 
previous earnings, then the low-paid 
worker, who is most likely to be in need 
and whose private savings are likely to 
be least, will receive benefits that are 
likely to be too low to avoid the necessity 
for public assistance supplementation. If 
you say that a man’s benefit must also 
reflect the number of years he has been 
covered by the system, then again the 
man who is already old when the law is 
enacted will have a low benefit because 
he has not had the opportunity to accu- 
.mulate increments for many years of 
coverage by the time he is sixty-five. 

The necessity of modifying the purely 
private insurance principle was, of 
course, recognized almost from the first: 
the benefit formula was weighted in 
favor of the lower-paid employee, and 
in 1939 dependents’ benefits were added. 
What the 1950 amendments do is carry 
much further this step away from private 
insurance. The liberalization of the eligi- 
bility conditions, the change in the bene- 
fit formula, the elimination of the 1 per 
cent increment for years of coverage, 
and the bold decision to raise the money 
value of the benefits of all existing bene- 
ficiaries imply an acceptance of the view 
that only by an emphasis upon the social 
component of social insurance can this 
institution serve as an effective answer 
to the widespread social problem of eco- 
nomic insecurity due to old age or death 
of a breadwinner. 

The Amending Act also very consider- 
ably widened the coverage of the sys- 
tem. By extending coverage to some 
nine to ten million persons in occupations 
or employments hitherto excluded, the 
Congress not only made old age and sur- 
vivors insurance available to many who 
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had hitherto been denied its benefits but 
also indirectly raised the benefits of 
many others, whose average monthly 
wage, and hence whose monthly benefit, 
had been lowered because they had 
worked for some part of their lives in un- 
covered employments. Some measure 
of lowered covered earnings will of 
course persist until there is universal 
coverage, for even after the amendments 
there are some fourteen million persons 
outside the scope of the act. Further- 
more, until periods of genuine unemploy- 
ment or absence from work because of 
sickness are disregarded in calculating 
the average monthly wage, the revised 
benefit formula will penalize, by yielding 
a reduced benefit, the worker who has 
been sick or unemployed for any period. 

It must be admitted too that the cov- 
erage extensions of 1950 have been 
achieved at the cost of enormous com- 
plexity. The Congress appears to have 
been so anxious to respond to the views 
of every voluble group that people are 
excluded because of their profession, be- 
cause of the individual employer they 
work for, the length of time they have 
worked for him, the way in which their 
employment is distributed over the week 
when working for different employers, or 
because they were covered by an existing 
public retirement system, however inade- 
quate.? The coverage provisions relating 


2 The complexity of the coverage provisions can 
beillustrated by considering social workers, who will 
be divided into those who are uncovered if they work 
for a nonprofit organization which does not wish to 
be covered, covered if they work for one that does 
so wish and for which two-thirds of his fellow-em- 
ployees also desire coverage, uncovered if this ma- 
jority vote is not obtained or if he was one of the 
minority that voted against coverage, covered if he 
joins an agency that has already secured coverage 
for its employees, uncovered if working for a public 
agency that does not wish to be covered or if working 
for one that wishes to be covered but has an existing 
retirement plan, covered if working for one that de- 
sires coverage and has no such plan, and, finally, 
covered if engaged in private practice. 
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to agricultural workers are perhaps the 
most objectionable, resulting, as they 
will, in excluding not only all migrant 
workers but also large numbers of steady 
nonmigrant workers whose only fault is 
that they changed employers or changed 
jobs at the wrong time. Those relating to 
domestic workers make little more sense. 
Here efforts should be directed to elimi- 
nating the concept of employment with 
a given employer as the test of regularity 
of employment, if indeed it is still neces- 
sary for administrative reasons to limit 
coverage to those who are “regular 
workers.” There is thus considerable 
unfinished business on the agenda relat- 
ing to OASI coverage. 

I should hope, too, that as we plan for 
future amendments we should give fur- 
ther thought to the retirement clause. 
The limit for permitted earnings has in- 
deed now been moved up to $50, thus 
permitting some addition to what is in 
any case a modest retirement benefit. 
But do we really want, through our so- 
cial security legislation, to add still fur- 
ther obstacles to continuation of work by 
those over sixty-five who are able to and 
desire to work? In reaching a decision on 
this matter, we must consider not only 
the effect of enforced idleness upon the 
aged themselves but also the loss to na- 
tional income involved in the withdrawal 
of so many million potential producers. 
The economic burden of a body of non- 
producers who will ultimately number 
some twenty millions is substantial, and 
its weight can only be lightened by in- 
creases in national output. . 

It is also a matter for regret that the 
Amending Act took a step backward in 
the new financial arrangements. Most 
social workers had welcomed the step 
taken in 1943, when, in recognition of the 
consequence of the failure to carry 
through the statutory increases in wage 


and pay-roll taxes, provision was made 
for an eventual contribution from the 
general taxpayer. Unfortunately, the 
Amending Act reverts to the principle 
embodied in the original act whereby the 
whole costs of the program will be met 
out of taxes levied on workers and their 
employers, a method of financing which 
is at best nonprogressive and, to the ex- 
tent that employers are able to shift their 
contributions via higher prices, positively 
regressive. At the same time, I should 
add my suspicion that this situation will 
probably remedy itself. Unless the pur- 
poses of the reserve are more widely 
understood than they now are, I suspect 
that history will repeat itself and that, 
as Congress sees the reserve mount 
toward its new high total of over eighty 
billion dollars, there will be a familiar 
unwillingness to make the scheduled tax 
increases, so that once again a govern- 
ment contribution will come in by the 
back door. 

Nevertheless, it would be a carping 
critic and one with a lack of historical 
perspective who would not feel that the 
1950 amendments advance us a long way 
toward solution, through social insur- 
ance, of the problem of insecurity for the 
aged and for survivors. Unfortunately, 
the same cannot be said for the two other 
major risks to family security. The unem- 
ployment insurance programs, which 
continue to operate under state control 
and seem likely to do so in the foreseeable 
future, barring a serious depression, do 
not exhibit the same clear trend toward 
a true social insurance approach. The 
favorable financial experience of the 
years since 1941 (which was only slightly 
interrupted in 1946-47) has been used not 
to make the system a more efficient in- 
strument for meeting family income loss 
due to unemployment but rather to 
reduce the taxes paid by employers. It 
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is true that in all states there has been 
some effort to bring the laws more into 
conformity with their objective, namely, 
the obvious purpose of meeting income 
loss due to unemployment. Yet the aver- 
age proportion of income loss met by 
the average benefit is still below 50 per 
cent, and in many states the minimum 
weekly benefit is still miserably low. 
Although the duration of the period of 
benefit payment has also increased, the 
majority of the states still have a maxi- 
mum of less than twenty-six weeks and 
only a small proportion provide for a 
uniform benefit duration for all workers. 
Despite the fact that the average worker 
has some family responsibilities, less 
than a quarter of the laws provide bene- 
fits for dependents. Coverage is still 
denied to employees of small firms in 
most of the states, despite the experience 
under OASI and in some of the states 
which shows that there is no longer any 
administrative obstacle to such cover- 
age. Nor are workers in agriculture or 
domestic workers covered, though it 
must be admitted that there are real 
problems in coverage of the latter. In 
addition, there are some definite back- 
ward steps to report. Over the country 
as a whole there has been a tendency to 
tighten disqualifications and in some in- 
stances to introduce more severe eligi- 
bility conditions. 

I believe that this failure to make un- 
employment insurance a more efficient 
instrument for meeting human needs is 
directly attributable to the method of 
financing this program. All but two of the 
states now support the system exclu- 
sively from taxes on employers. In all 
the states experience-rating provisions 
have been adopted whereby employers 
are enabled to secure tax rebates or re- 
ductions. Quite apart from the fact that 
the formulas adopted are in general 
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poorly devised to attain their alleged ob- 
jective—namely, to encourage employ- 
ment-stabilizing activities—and have 
other serious economic consequences, 
which time does not permit me to enlarge 
upon, a system of financing that gives 
the employer alone a direct financial in- 
terest in the benefit, eligibility, and dis- 
qualification provisions inevitably loads 
the scales against due consideration be- 
ing given in the legislative halls to the 
social purpose of the program. Not until 
workers are also willing to contribute to 
the costs of unemployment insurance, 
thereby inter alia removing the employ- 
ers’ quite logical defense of experience 
rating in a system which, by throwing 
all costs on employers, implies that em- 
ployers are responsible for unemploy- 
ment—not until this happens are the 
chances very bright for a more balanced 
legislative consideration of the vital pro- 
visions affecting eligibility, disqualifica- 
tions, and amount of benefit. I believe, 
too, that the addition of a contribution 
from the general taxpayer would, among 
other advantages, serve to emphasize the 
fact that the public as a whole has a vital 
interest in the nature of our unemploy- 
ment-insurance laws and the extent to 
which they are used to meet the social 
problem of income loss due to unem- 
ployment. 

With all these limitations, we have 
nonetheless made use of the social insur- 
ance principle in dealing with the unem- 
ployment risk more effectively than we 
have in the field of disability. Here only 
one group of workers, the railroad em- 
ployees, is protected by social insurance 
against the risks of both permanent and 
temporary disability. All other workers 
are at best protected in varying degree 
against occupationally caused income 
losses through workmen’s compensation 
laws, and in four states the majority of 
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workers are protected against income loss 
due to general disability, however 
caused, but only for short periods of wage 
loss. Undoubtedly the most regrettable 
feature of the Social Security Amend- 
ments Act of 1950 was the failure to 
enact permanent disability insurance, 
which could well have been adminis- 
tratively integrated with OASI. Failure 
to cover this risk through social insurance 
is the most outstanding weakness of our 
present social insurance system and is 
the more surprising in view of the fact 
that this type of measure has long been 
successfully operated in other countries, 
while even in the United States the work- 
men’s compensation programs and the 
railroad employees’ system have shown 
that the administrative problems are not 
beyond the capacity of government. The 
new permanent- and total-disability as- 
sistance program is a miserable substi- 
tute, and its creation is in direct opposi- 
tion to the specific preference expressed 
by both Senate and House for social in- 
surance as a way of “providing more ef- 
fective income protection free from the 
humiliation of a test of need.” 
Short-period or temporary-disability 
insurance seems likely to develop, if at 
all, on the state level. The four existing 
state laws, like the corresponding unem- 
ployment insurance laws, are charac- 
terized by occupational and size-of-firm 
exclusions and fail to provide for depend- 
ents’ benefits. Their contribution to the 
solution of the problem of income loss 
due to disability is at best limited. More 
serious, however, is the fact that a new 
issue has been raised by the method of 
financing these measures in all states ex- 
cept Rhode Island. Essentially, the issue 
is whether temporary disability financing 
shall follow the principles embodied in 
the workmen’s compensation laws—in 
which benefit-payment obligations are 
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laid on employers, who are required to 
insure themselves against this liability— 
as against the principles embodied in the 
more modern social insurance laws, such 
as OASI or unemployment insurance, in 
which the obligation to assure the bene- 
fits offered in the law is laid on the state 
which levies taxes to finance the pro- 
gram. A further issue is whether, if the 
workmen’s compensation principle is 
adopted, commercial insurance com- 
panies shall be permitted to compete for 
the business. 

It is difficult not to believe that rever- 
sion to the workmen’s compensation 
principle, which began in California with 
permission to employers to contract out 
of the state system and reached its cul- 
mination in the New York law, which 
frankly adopts workmen’s compensation 
methods of financing, is a backward step. 
Quite apart from the undesirability in 
a public program of requiring the worker 
to make his claim to his own employer or 
his employer’s insurance company in- 
stead of to a neutral public agency, the 
amount available for benefits from any 
given dollar collected is inevitably less 
when the competitive costs of getting 
business must be covered, as is the case 
when insurance is written with private 
companies instead of allowing the state 
to collect the funds through the normal 
tax-collection machinery. In addition, 
allowing employers to contract out of 
the plan, or to insure with private firms 
rather than with the state, exposes the 
state fund to the danger of being left 
with the worst risks. Although Califor- 
nia has endeavored to prevent this result 
by legal provisions, experience seems to 
show that in practice it is almost impos- 
sible thus to protect the state fund from 
adverse selection. Most serious of all is 
the lack of public accountability that 
results when part or all of the financing 
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is done by private insurance. It is a sober- 
ing thought that even today we do not 
know how many workers receive bene- 
fits under workmen’s compensation or 
exactly what benefits they receive. Nor 
do we know what it actually costs to 
provide any specific level of benefits on a 
state-wide basis. 

I have hitherto concentrated upon so- 
cial insurance developments in the field 
of income maintenance, where, as you 
will see, we still have a large measure of 
unfinished business. I have said nothing 
about other applications of social insur- 
ance which are common in other coun- 
tries—notably the use of this principle, 
or some modification of it, to meet the 
costs of rearing children and of medical 
care. Both costs are important causes of 
poverty, and both are amenable to pub- 
lic action. Whether or not America could 
immediately adopt some form of chil- 
dren’s allowances is a debatable point. 
But the fact remains that in America, as 
elsewhere, the level of living of the fam- 
ily is directly affected by the number of 
persons who have to share one income, 
and it is difficult to see why social work- 
ers, of all people, are not closely studying 
this exciting new development in other 
countries to see what its consequences 
are and whether with appropriate modi- 
fications it might not be adopted here. 
So far as health insurance for medical 
care is concerned, the issue seems to me 
to be not whether the principle of social 
insurance can be applied to this threat to 
family well-being, for that question has 
been answered affirmatively by a large 
number of countries, but rather whether, 
if public action with regard to medical 
care is to be contemplated, a public 
medical service would not be preferable 
to compulsory health insurance. 

And here again I come back to the 
special responsibilities of the social work 


profession. It is obvious that all exten- 
sions of social insurance or public action 
will meet opposition—from those who 
dislike higher taxation or extensions of 
governmental activity, as such, to those 
who, like the medical profession or the 
insurance companies, have a direct pro- 
fessional or financial interest in the out- 
come. Much of the strength of the oppo- 
sition builds upon prevailing ignorance 
of precisely how these measures would 
work, how far difficulties encountered in 
any given case are inherent in the method 
and how far they are due to poorly de- 
vised provisions which are not inherent 
in the system and could therefore be 
changed, or how far they are due to en- 
vironmental conditions which might or 
might not obtain here. The ignorance ex- 
tends, too, to such matters as the conse- 
quences of the absence of public action 
and the nature of human beings, what 
they want and what incentives they 
respond to. The tragedy at the present 
time is that the assertions made by those 
who are opposed to public action are not 
being countered by facts based upon 
careful study of the evidence. Who 
should be producing this evidence, if not 
the social workers of America? It is they 
who should be in the vanguard, con- 
stantly appraising the effectiveness of 
every social program brought into be- 
ing for the alleged purpose of helping in- 
dividuals and families. It is they who 
should be the informed experts to whom 
the public could turn for reliable infor- 
mation as to the potentialities and costs, 
both financial and social, of every new 
social invention. Until as a profession we 
are willing to accept this responsibility, 
we have no right to complain that there 
are so many unmet needs in our present 
social security legislation. 


New York ScHoot or SociaL Work 
CotumBIA UNIVERSITY 
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“GO AHEAD AND SUE ME” 


JOHN S. BRADWAY 


title of this article may suggest 
various lines of thought. One read- 
er may group it with rather un- 
imaginative, trite clichés such as “Drop 
dead” or “Go jump in the lake.” Liter- 
ally, however, it may be presented as a 
bit of realistic advice. It is in this latter 
sense that the writer here proposes to 
apply it to social workers. The article 
will explore one of the desirable reper- 
cussions which might be anticipated if 
social workers generally and frankly said 
to their dissatisfied clients, “Go ahead 
and sue me.” 

Many groups, and social workers are 
among them, desire to attain professional 
status. It is not easy, particularly in a 
democratic society, to determine whether 
a particular group has made the grade. 
There are several sets of abstract stand- 
ards that may be used as a basis for 
measurement, but none of them, prob- 
ably, is justified in claiming a position of 
exclusive and absolute authority. They 
tend to represent individual opinion— 
reasonable, persuasive to be sure—but 
still individual. These individual cate- 
gories of standards are frequently rela- 
tive to the class in the community which 
promulgates them. There are at least 
three classes of persons in a position to 
express relative standards as to profes- 
sional maturity: members of the group 
seeking recognition, members of recog- 
nized professions, and the general public. 
Any applicant class that can pass all 
three tests may feel fairly sure that it 
has arrived. 


IS SOCIAL WORK A PROFESSION? 


Has social work reached the mature 
stage in its life-cycle at which it may be 
accorded the title of “profession”? Even 
if social workers themselves are prepared 
to give an affirmative answer,’ the other 
two classes may not be too sure. Lawyers 
and doctors would probably reply cau- 
tiously, ‘““Not yet.” In doing so, they 
would be voicing not necessarily the atti- 
tude of an “in” contemplating compla- 
cently a “want to get in.” Rather they 
would, perhaps unconsciously, express 
the thought that the process cannot be 
hurried. It is their experience that the 
development takes centuries. They phi- 
losophize that one should not seek to 


t Esther L. Brown, Social Work as a Profession 
(2d ed.; New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1936), 
p. 18. ‘‘According to Dr. Abraham Flexner’s 
frequently quoted criteria of true professions (1) 
they involve essentially intellectual operations ac- 
companied by large individual responsibility; (2) 
they are learned in nature and their members are 
constantly resorting to the laboratory and seminar 
for a fresh supply of facts; (3) they are not merely 
academic and theoretical, however, but are defi- 
nitely practical in the aims; (4) they possess a 
technique capable of communication through a 
highly specialized educational discipline; (5) they 
are self organized with activities, duties and re- 
sponsibilities which completely engage their partici- 
pants and develop group consciousness; and finally 
(6) they are likely to be more responsive to public in- 
terest than are unorganized and isolated individuals, 
and they tend to become increasingly concerned 
with the achievement of social ends.” Cf. Abraham 
Flexner, ‘‘Is Social Work a Profession?” Proceedings 
of the National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion, 1915, pp. 578-90. For further definition of ‘‘pro- 
fessions” see Alfred N. Whitehead, Adventures of 
Ideas (Toronto: Macmillan & Co., 1933), Pp- 71-793 
A. M. Carr-Saunders and P. A. Wilson, The Profes- 
sions (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1933), p- 491. 
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mellow before he matures. The general 
public, assuming that one can postulate 
something like a composite position, may 
be expected to give a comparable answer 
but for different reasons. Let us consider 
first the professional, and then the lay, 
point of view. 


PROFESSIONAL TESTS 


If the inquirer probes more deeply, the 
lawyer and doctor may reply that their 
answers are based upon more or less well- 
accepted tests. The tests may be re- 
ferred to in terms of certain key phrases; 
for example, motive, degree of organiza- 
tion, quantum of specialized learning.” 
These phrases have been developed in ef- 
forts to distinguish a “profession” from 
a business. How far they are applicable 
to the progress of a group which, like so- 
cial work, can scarcely be called a busi- 
ness is another matter. It is not practi- 
cable to attempt to distinguish the char- 
acteristics of a profession without at 
least mentioning them. 

It is urged, if we are to make a test 


2 John H. Wigmore, in Orrin N. Carter, Ethics of 
the Legal Profession (Chicago: Northwestern Uni- 
versity Press, 1915), Introduction, p. xxi; E. E. 
Cheatham, Cases and Other Materials on the Legal 
Profession (Chicago: Foundation Press, Inc., 1938), 
PP- 32-33- 

3 Carl F. Taeusch, Policy and Ethics in Business, 
quoted in Frederick C. Hicks, Organization and 
Ethics of Bench and Bar (Rochester, N.Y.: Lawyers 
Co-operative Publishing Co., 1932), p. 277: ‘“‘We 
shall assume at the start that the professional man 
is to be distinguished from the amateur by virtue 
of his superior ability and training in a particular 
field of activity. This superiority entitles him to 
charge for his services. This prerogative is granted 
and secured to him not only by law, but by the 
public as well in its recognition of the desirability of 
seeking his services. What then differentiates the 
professional man from the business man? Clearly 
the priority of rendering services to the assurance 
of fees and charges. A business man does not lose 
caste if he refuses goods or credit to a purchaser 
when the latter cannot guarantee payment. A pro- 
fessional man in similar circumstances is obligated 
to render his services and to subordinate considera- 
tions involving payment.” 
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based on motive, that members of a pro- 
fession are “motivated” by idealism or 
at least by enlightened self-interest.4 On 
the other hand, one finds it easy to as- 
sume that the motive of businessmen is 
primarily in the field of mere self-interest. 
Professional people claim that they and 
their colleagues direct their efforts away 
from individual competitive self-asser- 
tion and seek instead co-operation for 
the public good. A logical extension of 
this motivation might find us in the mil- 
lennium with such a store of justice and 
health that these commodities would be 
available automatically. In that event, 
theoretically, there would no longer be 
any need for lawyers and doctors. At the 
same time, the businessman would find 
that the consumer demand for his prod- 
uct was at a maximum and that the satu- 
ration point of distribution had been 
reached. 

| It is argued, if we are to make a test 
based upon degree of organization, that 
both law and medicine have been “or- 
ganized” as professions for a long time— 
that is, they are close-knit self-conscious 
groups. They police themselves, super- 
vise their public relations, and exclude 
or remove those who fail to make their 
conduct conform to a group-created and 
maintained standard of ethics. Few busi- 
nesses can boast a comparable record 
over the centuries. 

It is urged, if we are to make a test 
based upon standards of admission, that 
entry into a profession is accorded only 
those persons who are both unusually 
qualified in the required skills and who 


4Roscoe Pound, ‘‘What Is a Profession?” 
Notre Dame Lawyer, XIX (1914), 203. 

5 There is no need to emphasize the antiquity 
of the orthodox professions of the clergy or priest- 
hood, the physician or the medicine man, the lawyer 
or the ‘‘law Speaker” of the early Germanic tribes, 
and the lawyers of Greece and Rome. Social workers, 
as a separate group, reach back not much further 
than half a century. 
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have made progress in acquiring at least 
a minimum of “specialized learning,” the 
commodity which the profession dis- 
penses to the community.° 

Tests like the foregoing originating 
with the professions themselves are not 
completely applicable to the present 
situation. Social work may have motive, 
organization, and standards that distin- 
guish it from a business without neces- 
sarily being accepted as a profession by 
law and medicine. 

Certainly the professions of law and 
medicine as distinguished from individu- 
ual members have not had much oc- 
casion formally to pass upon the degree 
of maturity of social work. 

When we turn to the layman and his 
tests, we find again no really conclusive 
basis for evaluation and no formal pro- 
nouncement of approval. However, we 
may examine some straws and draw at 
least tentative conclusions as to the di- 
rection in which the wind appears to be 
blowing. 

LAY TESTS 


The man in the street is a very impor- 
tant judge of the maturity of social work. 
He is the person for whose benefit the 
profession, if it is a profession, exists. He 
has firsthand information and no doubt 
a point of view. Without attempting a 


6Carl F. Taeusch, Professional and Business 
Ethics (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1926), p. 13: 
‘‘A profession consists of a limited and clearly 
marked group of men who are trained by education 
and experience to perform certain functions better 
than their fellow men.” Cf. Carr-Saunders and 
Wilson, ‘‘Professions,” Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences, XII, 476: ‘‘Thus the principal difference 
between the situation in ancient and medieval 
times was that in the latter the teachers, adminis- 
trators, lawyers, and physicians had received pro- 
longed formal training and constituted a class 
apart; and it is this characteristic, the possession of 
an intellectual technique acquired by special train- 
ing, which can be applied to some sphere of every 
day life, that forms the distinguishing mark of a pro- 
fession.” 


house-to-house canvass of one hundred 
and fifty million Americans, one may 
suggest the presence of two factors 
which, probably, constitute lay tests of 
the maturity of a group on its way to 
professional recognition: legislative ap- 
proval of the group and individual lia- 
bility of the members for mistakes. 

The legislature, in the several states, 
is a policy-making body. Among its oth- 
er functions is the power to declare that 
a particular activity is touched with a 
public interest. Following such a declara- 
tion, the activity in the public eye may 
properly be said to occupy a technically 
different position from that which it pre- 
viously held.? Law and medicine are 
now thus publicly recognized. A suitable 
legislative declaration respecting social 
work, if one were obtainable, would very 
likely constitute another step toward 
rallying public opinion in favor of recog- 
nizing the movement as a profession. 

The present paper, however, is beamed 
at the other step. With some diffidence 
because of the novelty of the idea, it sug- 
gests that the members of the social work 
group individually should hold them- 
selves out to the public in general and to 
their clients in particular as being ready 
and willing to respond in money dam- 
ages to a client who feels that he has been 
wronged, or injured, or disadvantaged 
by an act of a social worker and can 
prove his cause in an impartial tribunal. 

It is urged that, if the social worker 
subconsciously thought of himself as a 
professional person, he might feel free to 
say to his aggrieved client, “Go ahead 

7 The legislatures of the various states have 
specifically set apart lawyers, doctors, and various 
other groups. A collection of such laws relating to 
lawyers—defining the practice of law and imposing 
penalties upon laymen who violate the law in un- 
authorized practice of law—is contained in Frederick 
C. Hicks and Elliott R. Katz, Unauthorized Practice 


of Law: A Handbook for Lawyers and Laymen 
(American Bar Association, 1934). 


ii 





and sue me.” If he did something of the 
sort, the client might well be expected 
to respond by categorizing the social 
worker as belonging in the same class 
with the lawyer and the physician * Then 
our problem would be well on its way 
toward a solution. It may be that the 
client senses an uncertainty as to their 
real status of which social workers them- 
selves may be completely unaware. 

The tests of which we have spoken 
heretofore are applied by professions. 
Since we are now talking about lay tests, 
it is well to suggest that the focus of our 
attention has shifted not only from a pro- 
fessional to a lay observer but in the 
matter of the object observed. The pro- 
fessional tests were directed toward 
group concepts. We were asking our- 
selves: Why is it that lawyers are mem- 
bers of a profession? Why are business- 
men not members of a profession? Is so- 
cial work a profession? The group con- 
cept “profession” has been prominent in 
our thinking. Let us now observe some- 
thing else to see if it will tell us a more 
convincing story. Now we are looking no 
longer at “professions” but at “‘relation- 
ships.”’ 

Whether the elements of a profession 
are or are not present may be more clear- 
ly discovered if we examine, not the 
group itself, but the relationship which 
exists between the group and the mem- 
bers of the general public which it serves. 
If we can pin an appropriate label, re- 


8C. T. Smalley, ‘‘The Lawyer’s Liability for Al- 
leged Malpractice,” Insurance Law Journal, April, 
1946, p. 194; ‘‘Liability of the Lawyer for Bad 
Advice,” California Law Review, XXIV (1936), 39; 
‘‘The Liability of an Attorney for the Examination 
of a Title,” Notre Dame Lawyer, XXI (1916), 232. 
See, generally, American Jurisprudence, V, 332, 
sec. 122; ‘*Civil Liability of Attorney for Failure To 
Act as Instructed by Client,” Current Legal Thought, 
VI (2939), 49; and ‘‘As to Liability of Physicians 
and Surgeons for Malpractice,” American Juris- 
prudence, XLI, 197 ff., sec. 78. 
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spectively, on the lawyer-client, the 
physician-patient, and the businessman- 
customer relationships, we may be better 
able to assess the social worker-client 
bond. 


THE NATURE OF THE RELATIONSHIP 


When a client walks into a lawyer’s 
office and the lawyer accepts his case, a 
relationship is created. When a patient 
walks into a physician’s office and the 
physician accepts his case, a comparable 
relationship is created. When a customer 
walks into the store of a businessman and 
purchases an article, the relationship is 
of a different nature. A lawyer would de- 
scribe the difference by applying the 
label “status” to the former and “con- 
tract” to the latter.* He would then dis- 
cuss the nature and extent of the differ- 
ing obligations to which the two concepts 
give rise. One illustration of status is the 
relation of husband and wife, in which 
the duty of the former to support the 
latter arises and, in general, may not be 
destroyed by act of one party. An ex- 
treme, and in many ways unfair, illustra- 
tion of a contract is the transaction which 
takes place between the loan shark and 
the “poor borrower” who has no security 
to offer for repayment beyond his hopes. 

Technically speaking, the obligations 
arising out of status include factors of 
public policy and require the lawyer or 
doctor to adhere to a high standard of 
conduct. Those arising as a result of a 
contract are more within the control and 
personal agreement of the parties. A man 
is not liable on items not expressly or by 
reasonable implication included in the 
scope of the agreement. This narrower 
area of responsibility in a contract is 


9For a discussion of status and contract see 
William S. Holdsworth, A History of English Law, 
III, 455. See also Max Radin, ‘‘Status,” Encyclo- 
paedia of the Social Sciences, XIV, 373. 
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sometimes described in those formidable 
words caveat emptor.” 

Fortunately, the forward-looking busi- 
nessman has not allowed his relation to 
his customer to remain static." If he ever 
did use as his slogan phrases like “the 
public be damned” or “never give a suck- 
er an even break,”’ nowadays he seldom 
uses them. He is more likely to insist 
that “honesty is the best policy” and 
dedicate himself to “service above self.” 
Consequently, the traditional distinction 
between the words “status” and “‘con- 
tract” is not so well illustrated by the 
foregoing examples as it was originally. 
Still a distinction remains and, we be- 
lieve, consciously or otherwise affects the 
thinking of the layman. 

That distinction is exposed at times 
such as when a suit by the layman is 
brought into court. When the layman 
sues as Client or patient, he may base his 
claim on failure by the professional de- 
fendant to perform certain fiduciary 

to Albert T. Carter, A History of the English 
Courts (sth ed.; London: Butterworth & Co., Ltd.), 
p- 159, chap. xxiii, ‘“The Early History of the Law 


Merchant.” Cf. ‘‘Caveat Emptor” (Lat. Bouvier’s 
Law Dictionary.) 


1 Consider the following comments from Carr- 
Saunders and Wilson in the article “Professions,” 
op. cit.: “In all civilized countries the state regulates 
the practice of law and medicine. The reason for this 
is that the practitioners of law and medicine render 
services which are either vital or fiduciary in a high 
degree and which may be required at a moment’s 
notice by any member of the public however ig- 
norant. Therefore, if the competent practitioners 
were not clearly distinguished, the mass of the 
public would fall into the hands of quacks when their 
most fundamental needs were at stake... . The 
suggestion is sometimes made that business should 
be professionalized. This suggestion is misconceived. 
All those attributes which characterize a profession 
are a natural, in fact an inevitable, growth round the 
application of an intellectual technique to the ordi- 
nary business of life. In other words, if and when 
there evolves an intellectual technique of business 
management to be acquired only by specialized 
intellectual training, there will grow up a profession 
of business” (p. 479). 


12 The slogan of Rotary International. 


functions. He may be in a position com- 
parable to that of a beneficiary of a trust 
fund suing the trustee.** When he sues 
as a customer, he is claiming the breach 
not of a fiduciary but of a commercial 
obligation. 

Consider in this connection a brief 
statement of the legal scope of the pro- 
fessional obligation. 

Generally speaking, however, attorneys 
are held to the same rule of liability for want of 
professional skill and diligence in practice and 
for erroneous or negligent advice to those who 
employ them as are physicians, surgeons and 
others who hold themselves out to the world 
as possessing skill and qualifications in their 
respective trades and professions: they are 
liable for the want of such skill, care and dili- 
gence as men of the legal profession commonly 
possess and exercise in matters of professional 
employment." 


Many clients and patients of lawyers and 
doctors know of the high standard of 
conduct to which the latter are held. 

The reader should not conclude that 
the writer is urging an indiscriminate 
orgy of litigation, perhaps because the 
writer himself is a lawyer and therefore 
unable to resist the urge to drum up 
business for his fellows. This is not the 
purpose of the foregoing paragraphs. 
What is advocated is not more litigation 
but a clearer understanding by the public 
of the benefits arising from its right to 
sue its professional advisers. 

Thanks to the practice of reporting 
decisions of appellate courts and the find- 
ings of bar association grievance com- 
mittees, we have a fairly good idea of the 
nature and extent of the complaints 
lodged against the legal profession by the 
public. Because machinery has been set 
up to evaluate openly, impartially, and 
fairly the weight of each of these com- 
plaints, we know that, in the great ma- 

3 American Jurisprudence, V, 285, sec. 45. 

4 American Jurisprudence, V, 334, sec. 125. 
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jority of instances, the lawyer has not 
been in the wrong. In a minority of mat- 
ters he has made a mistake. But whether 
he is right or wrong is at best a secondary 
consideration. The primary point is that 
it is settled professional practice to dig- 
nify lay complaints by allowing them a 
bona fide hearing. As a result the specific 
matter is settled one way or another, and 
the public relations of the legal profes- 
sion are in a healthier condition. It is 
argued here that this healthier condition 
may be one reason why the public has 
continued to regard lawyers as consti- 
tuting a profession. It is also argued that 
failure by any group to provide for a 
public, impartial airing of grievances 
may delay public recognition of pro- 
fessional status. 

Let us now examine the social worker— 
client relationship to see whether we can 
detect any factors that may allow us by 
analogy to liken it to lawyer-client than 
to businessman-customer. Obviously, in- 
teresting items are the number of parties 
involved in the relationship and the few- 
ness of suits against social workers on 
which to base a conclusion. 

The social worker-client relationship, 
it is apparent, differs materially from 
that of lawyer-client. The former is a 
three-party affair; the latter is limited to 
two parties. 

To speak in terms of a social worker— 
client status is an oversimplification. It is 
more accurate to refer to the social agen- 
cy-social worker-client relationship." 
The introduction of a third party brings 
into the picture another legal word, “‘in- 
termediary.”’ Lawyers are so concerned 
about the dangers which may be expect- 
ed to result from the presence of an inter- 
mediary in their public relations that 
they have adopted a canon of ethics for- 


5 The social worker generally is an employee of a 
single organization. Most lawyers are employed by 
a group of clients. The lawyer with only a single 
client occupies an unusual position. 
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bidding it. The reason is that the law- 
yer-client or the physician-patient con- 
tact is most effective when it is a highly 
personal one. If social workers without 
an intermediary served their clients and 
either received their livelihood direct 
from the client or functioned without pay 
from any source, their contacts with the 
public would be more nearly comparable 
to those of lawyers and physicians. Lay 
confidence, it is believed, is improved if 
professional loyalty is undivided. The 
lawyer and doctor owe and give an un- 
divided loyalty directly to their clients 


%6 No. 35 of the Canons of Professional Ethics 
of the American Bar Association reads: ‘‘The pro- 
fessional services of a lawyer should not be con- 
trolled or exploited by any lay agency, personal or 
corporate, which intervenes between client and 
lawyer. A lawyer’s responsibilities and qualifica- 
tions are individual. He should avoid all relations 
which direct the performance of his duties by or in 
the interest of such intermediary. A lawyer’s rela- 
tion to his client should be personal, and the re- 
sponsibility should be direct to the client. Charitable 
societies rendering aid to the indigents (sic) are not 
deemed such intermediaries. 

“‘A lawyer may accept employment from any 
organization such as an association, club or trade 
organization, to render legal services in any matter 
in which the organization, as an entity, is interested, 
but this employment should not include the render- 
ing of legal services to the members of such an 
organization in respect to their individual affairs.” 
Note that the last sentence of the first paragraph 
referring to legal aid societies is obviously an excep- 
tion to the general rule. 

The medical profession has a comparable pro- 
vision in its Principles of Medical Ethics. Thus: 
‘*.,. the uniting into a business or professional or- 
ganization does not relieve them either individually 
or as a group from the obligation they assume when 
entering the profession” (chap. i, sec. 2). ‘‘Contract 
practice per se is not unethical. However, certain 
features or conditions if present make a contract 
unethical, among which are... (4) when there is 
interference with reasonable competition in a com- 
munity, (5) when free choice of a physician is pre- 
vented” (chap. iii, Art. VI, sec. 3). ‘‘The phrase 
‘free choice of physician,’ (sic) as applied to contract 
practice, is defined to mean that degree of freedom 
in choosing a physician which can be exercised 
under usual conditions of employment between 
patient and physician when no third party be a 
valid interest or intervenes.” Quoted in Lott and 
Gray, Law in Medical and Dental Practice (Founda- 
tion Press, 1942). 
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and patients.’? The failure of some of 
them to do so leaves them as individuals 
wide open to penalties and disciplinary 
measures. The social worker’s obligation 
pretty generally is divided—some part 
to the agency by which he is employed, 
some part to the client. So long as inter- 
ests of agency and client are identical, 
no difficulty is encountered. When these 
interests diverge, and not infrequently 
they do diverge, no man can be expected 
to serve two masters. 

In this respect at least the social 
worker-client analogy is toward busi- 
nessman-customer. But suppose the so- 
cial worker voluntarily made clear his 
readiness to be sued. Would the lay pub- 
lic revise its estimate to one more favor- 
able? It seems reasonable to suppose that 
such a change of opinion would take 
place. But, before we express any final 
views, it is desirable that we inquire the 
reasons why a social worker might be 
sued and the reasons why few, if any, 
suits are brought against them. 


WHY SHOULD A SOCIAL WORKER BE SUED? 


I do not know whether any social 
workers ever are sued. I am making 
no irrevocable, reckless, or damaging al- 
legations. I am merely indulging in a 
presumption which, like most presump- 
tions, is rebuttable. 

I may go to one extreme and assume 
that social workers never make mistakes 
and that there is no occasion to sue them. 
It would seem to follow that they cannot 
be human. While this line of reasoning is 


17 No. 6 of the Canons of Professional Ethics of 
the American Bar Association deals with ‘‘Adverse 
Influences and Conflicting Interests.’’ It reads, in 
part, as follows: ‘‘It is unprofessional to represent 
conflicting interests, except by express consent of 
all concerned given after a full disclosure of the 
facts. Within the meaning of this canon, a lawyer 
represents conflicting interests when, in behalf of 
one client, it is his duty to contend for that which 
duty to another client requires him to oppose.” 


complimentary, it also seems not too 
realistic. Most social workers of my ac- 
quaintance are agreeably human. If one 
rejects this assumption of infallibility, it 
is not necessary to swing all the way to 
the other extreme and imply that all so- 
cial workers are always wrong. Lawyers 
and doctors, in spite of the best inten- 
tions and regardless of reasonable safe- 
guards, do occasionally err. It is one way 
of classing social workers with the other 
two groups to take a middle ground and 
assume that a bare minimum of matters 
in their hands are done which ought not 
to have been done and that sometimes 
necessary acts are left undone. This 
leaves us in a position to particularize. 

What sorts of errors of omission and 
commission might be the basis for the 
type of legal action, the right to bring 
which this article urges would have bene- 
ficial consequences to social work as a 
profession? It may, for example, be not 
too fantastic to imagine a client desiring 
to sue, or prosecute, a social worker for 
assault and battery, slander, libel, aliena- 
tion of affections, kidnapping, false im- 
prisonment, or practicing law or medicine 
without a license. Claims of this sort ob- 
viously may, on the one hand, become a 
basis for criminal process with potential 
penalties of fine or imprisonment. They 
may also appear in the civil field in the 
form of actions seeking money damages. 
More likely to occur is less outrageous 
conduct like the following: incorrect ad- 
vice causing future trouble, irreparable 
delay, or failure to recognize promptly 
enough legal rights which need to be 
claimed if they are not to be lost. What is 
surprising is that so few suits of this sort 
are found in court records. 


WHY DO CLIENTS HESITATE TO SUE 
A SOCIAL WORKER? 


Probably few people can speak with 
certainty on the topic “Why do clients 





hesitate to sue social workers?” But we 
may make an effort to put ourselves in 
the position of someone who has just dis- 
covered, or is the victim of, mistake, 
negligence, carelessness, or unprofession- 
al conduct on the part of his guide, phi- 
losopher, and friend. 

He may want to sue but, because of 
ignorance, misinformation, or confusion, 
may believe that for all practical pur- 
poses legal remedies are the exclusive 
province of his wealthier neighbor. He 
may not know that he has any legal 
rights. He may not realize that there are 
standards of conduct in the social work 
field. In any event too often he continues 
in a miserable, frustrated, impotent 
frame of mind, revolving unhappy, an- 
tagonistic thoughts. He may even blame 
social workers as a group for his condi- 
tion. It is one thing to stir up needless 
litigation. It is something else to ignore 
someone with a real grievance. Both 
situations are illustrations of poor public 
relations. 

More persuasive reasons may be ad- 
vanced. Apparent immunity to litigation 
is attributable to personal friendships be- 
tween clients and social workers. This is 
a happy condition. One wishes it might 
continue indefinitely. However, it does 
not require a prophet to anticipate that, 
like the traditional honeymoon, it may 
all too soon be replaced by a more perma- 
nent, if less emotional, modus vivendi. 
Consider the following statement regard- 
ing the experience of the medical pro- 
fession. 


Actions for negligence against members of 
the medical profession have become increasingly 
frequent in recent years. This increase, at 
least in part, is probably due to the gradual dis- 
appearance of the family doctor. Traditionally 
the family doctor has been the friend and confi- 
dant of his patient and has enjoyed a compara- 
tive immunity from legal action as a result of 
this personal relationship. The modern trend 
toward impersonal efficiency, while it has un- 
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doubtedly raised the standards of the profession, 
has forced the physician’s efforts to stand alone 
in the light of scientific merit, unprotected by 
the armor of friendship.™® 


Another reason apparent for individu- 
al immunity may be the presence of the 
intermediary agency. The fact that the 
social worker is an employee of a chari- 
table agency has two presently signifi- 
cant consequences. For improper conduct 
the agency will dismiss or otherwise disci- 
pline the worker. This isa penalty insome 
ways comparable to discipline by the 
professional bodies of law’? and medicine, 
but policies of agencies vary, and the 
practice is not so effective in impressing 
the public as is disbarment or revocation 
of a license. Disciplinary sanctions are 
admirable as a means of keeping the pro- 
fession clear of incompetent persons, and 
nothing in this article should be con- 
strued as a suggestion for lessening the 
quality of strict supervision of conduct in 
the public interest. But discipline alone 
is not enough. It does not reimburse the 
client for actual money, rights, or prop- 
erty lost by another’s carelessness, ig- 
norance, or incompetence. 

A further reason why clients may not 
sue social workers is because the mini- 
mum standards of proper conduct for so- 
cial workers are not clearly written down. 
If the offended client cannot too readily 
put his finger on the specific offense and 
if the accused can reasonably say, “I did 


18 Virginia Law Review, XXVI (1940), 910. 


*9 The agencies involved in disciplining lawyers 
are (a) the courts, which have power over lawyers 
because the latter are regarded as court officers, 
and (6) bar associations. If the individual law office 
discharged a member of its staff, the situation would 
be more comparable to that existing in the field of 
social work. The physicians have, in their medical 
societies, committees of censors. Also physicians are 
licensed to practice by statute. That license may be 
revoked by action of the licensing board, and prac- 
ticing medicine without a license is a criminal 
offense. Disciplinary procedures of this sort are 
made legal because of the need to protect the public 
against the depredations of unqualified persons. 
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not fully realize that the act was pro- 
hibited,” the issues are foggy, and the 
result tends to be indecisive. Precision of 
statement of standards of conduct helps 
keep lawyers and doctors aware of their 
obligations and affords the public a start- 
ing point. It might accomplish compa- 
rable results in the field of social work. 


WHY NOT SUE THE SOCIAL AGENCY? 


Why not sue the social agency? A suit 
against a “charity” using the word in its 
purely legal sense, may not be too ef- 
fective because of a set of protective legal 
theories which have grown up during the 
years. Where mistakes are concerned, 
this freedom from tort liability is said to 
rest on one of several doctrines. For ex- 
ample: 

a person who accepts the benefit of a private 
or public charity enters into a relationship 
which exempts his benefactor from liability 
for the negligence of his servants in administer- 
ing the charity, if the benefactor has used due 
care in selecting those servants.”° 


Or again: 

if the charity or trust fund could be used to 
compensate injured parties for the negligence 
of the agents or servants of the organization, the 
fund would be diverted to purposes never in- 
tended by the donor, and the charitable pur- 
poses of the creators or founders frustrated." 


Or again: 

inasmuch as such institutions [charities] are 
inspired and supported by benevolence and 
devote their assets and energies to the relief 
of the destitute, sick, and needy, the common 
welfare requires that they should be encour- 
aged in every way and held exempt from 
liability for tort; and that to do otherwise 
would operate to discourage the charitably in- 
clined, dissipate the assets of such institutions 
in damage suits, and ultimately, perhaps, de- 
stroy them.” 


20 The assumption of risk theory is discussed in 
American Jurisprudence, X, “Charities,” 694, sec. 
145, and case there cited. 

at The trust fund theory is described in ibid., p. 695, 
sec. 146, and cases there cited. 


Or again: 

such corporations [charities] do not come 
within the main reason for the rule of public 
policy which supports the doctrine of respondeat 
superior, because they derive no benefit from 
what their servants do, in the sense of that per- 
sonal and private gain which is the real reason 
for the rule.’ 


If the charity in question is a public 
bureau, we are met with another settled 
protective principle of law: the sovereign 
(and the public bureau by virtue of its 
creation is an arm of the sovereign state) 
may not be sued without its own con- 
sent.”4 

These rules are all subject to criti- 
cism. In due course they may disappear 
as the result of legislative action or they 
may be whittled away by a series of ex- 
ceptions contained in court decisions. In 
so far as they now exist, they make like- 
lihood of recovery by the injured client 
against the social agency remote. 


WHAT MAY BE DONE? 


Faced with similar conditions in earlier 
years on their way to recognition as pro- 
fessions, lawyers and doctors have taken 
a series of well-known steps in asking the 
public to approve their special status. 

1. They have obtained public recogni- 
tion of themselves by the legislature.*5 

2. They are constantly increasing their 
efficiency by reducing the number of 
their mistakes, and they have submitted 

2 The public policy theory is stated in ibid., p. 697, 
sec. 147, and cases there cited. 

23 The inapplicability of ““Respondeat Superior” 
rule is stated in ibid., p. 699, sec. 150, and cases 
there cited. 

24 Tbid., p. 689, sec. 142: ‘‘In instances where a 
charitable organization is operated as an agency 
of the state and is regarded as a governmental func- 
tion, it is not liable for the torts, including negli- 
gence, of its officers or servants, and the officers in 
charge of such public charitable institutions cannot 
be held liable for torts committed by the servants 
of the organization.” 

as The California registration of social workers is a 
step in this direction. 
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themselves to rigid regimentation as a 
matter of self-protection and a sign of 
good faith to the public. 

3. They have taken out policies of in- 
surance so that, if mistakes are made, 
the victims will not be faced with un- 
pleasant possibility that the lawyer’s 
pocketbook may not be sufficiently well 
lined to insure collection of an adverse 
judgment. 

4. They have established machinery 
whereby the aggrieved layman may have 
the merits of his complaint examined im- 
partially to see whether it is well founded 
and settled. 

One is tempted, in the light of the fore- 
going, to pontificate and suggest that, if 
in the public mind the social work move- 
ment is to mature into professional sta- 
tus, it may well take at least two steps: 
First, it may persuade the legislature to 
enact a law defining the term “social 
work,” providing for an admissions pro- 
cedure based upon a license issued to 
those who pass an examination covering 
required academic training, moral char- 
acter, and belief in the form of and loy- 
alty to the government of the United 
States and imposing penalties for prac- 
tice of social work by unauthorized per- 
sons. Second, it may manifest a greater 
willingness to be sued by clients for mis- 
takes, negligence, or unprofessional con- 
duct which result in client loss that may 
be translated by a jury into terms of 
money damages. It is presently argued 
that there remains a place in a given com- 
munity for a committee, not of agency 
board members but of social workers 
themselves, representing the profession, 
which impartially will hear the client, 
give him a chance to air his grievances, 
and get the load “off his mind.” In some 
cases the license to practice social work 
may be revoked. Many complaints will 
turn out to be unfounded. Many more 
will be explainable in terms of an honest 


mistake. If the particular complaint war- 
rants such action, the committee might 
go so far as to recommend that the client 
seek amicable adjustment or in extreme 
cases the advice of a lawyer to obtain re- 
imbursement. 

At first sight it may seem peculiar to 
urge a group of people to put themselves 
in a position in which they may be sued. 
It appears, however, that the willingness 
to take this greater risk may turn out to 
be one of the indicia of attainment of a 
professional maturity. If, in the future, 
the social worker should decide to come 
out from behind the present protective 
legal screen, which to some extent covers 
his agency and his own judgment-proof 
economic condition, and offer himself to 
the public as a person morally ready to 
assume the legal consequences of his mis- 
takes and economically prepared to pay 
damages, one need not anticipate a tidal 
wave of suits. The public relations value 
of the move is attained when the client 
says: “I know I can if I want to.” 

The emotional reader may suspect 
that the present article is veiled sub- 
versive propaganda prompting social 
work, identified in his mind with blythe 
little Red Riding Hood, to become more 
friendly with the law, similarly sugges- 
tive of the traditional wolf. The con- 
servative social worker may murmur 
warningly the ominous phrase: 


Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


Let us hope not. It may be argued that 
the process of legalizing social work is 
presently in operation and that social 
workers may find it of definite value. 

It is flippant to say “Go ahead and 
sue us.” It is in keeping with professional 
practice for social workers to say to their 
public: “Go ahead and treat us just as 
you treat lawyers and doctors.” 


DvukKE UNIVERSITY 
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THE PUBLIC ACCOUNTABILITY OF CHARITABLE TRUSTS AND 
FOUNDATIONS: HISTORICAL DEFINITION OF THE 
PROBLEM IN THE UNITED STATES 


ELEANOR K. TAYLOR 


N ENGLISHMAN, James Smithson, in 

1829 left an estate of more than 

a half-million dollars to the 

United States of America for the ‘‘in- 

crease and diffusion of knowledge among 

men.” The Smithson bequest set off a 

congressional argument about the rela- 

tionship between private giving and 

public accountability which has con- 
tinued to the present time.’ 

Although the specific issue of the direct 
wardship of government for a private 
charitable trust has not arisen again, the 
basic issue has had recurring debate: the 
extent to which legislative and judicial 
grant of powers through corporate char- 
ter or trust instrument is adequate to 
exact accounting for the social steward- 
ship assumed in charitable giving.” 


* Congressional Globe (29th Cong., 1st sess.), 
April 22, 1846, p. 1223. The bill creating the 
Smithsonian Institution was signed August 10, 
1846. It was debated numerous times during this 
session of Congress. 


2In this discussion the term ‘‘charitable trust” 
or ‘‘foundation” is defined as a nongovernmental 
fund legally created by trust instrument or charter, 
directed to a declared charitable, religious, educa- 
tional, or philanthropic purpose. 

Public accountability is inherent in the nature 
of charitable giving. The charitable gift reaches 
beyond the individual or group recipient to benefit 
society as a whole. Charitable giving is rarely direct 
giving. To the extent that giving reaches beyond 
direct alms dispensed on a person-to-person or 
group-to-group basis, funds intended for charitable 
purpose must be held by some intermediary for the 
benefit of those who are the recipients. 

- The methods by which accountability is exacted 
vary in accordance with the special legal form. The 
trustee of the charitable trust is answerable accord- 
ing to terms written into, or implicit in, the trust 
instrument; the corporate director is answerable 


On the national level the argument 
about the interrelationship between the 
donor, the public as beneficiary, and the 
government has assumed major propor- 
tions only twice within the past century 
—most dramatically, perhaps, at the 
time of the Commission on Industrial Re- 
lations hearings in 1912 in the challenge 
to the Rockefeller and Carnegie founda- 
tions with regard to the industrial unrest 
of those prewar years,’ and more recently 
in the attacks on family foundations as 
charitable masqueraders enjoying tax 
advantages in business.‘ 





to the terms of a charter and subject to its by-laws. 
Statutory protection of charitable trusts consists of 
those registry and reporting provisions by which the 
jurisdiction of the courts is extended. Statutory 
supervision over charitable corporations is through 
the machinery which regulates the relationship be- 
tween the donor, the corporate directors, and the 
public authority responsible for issuing the charter. 
The important fact is that, whether acknowledged 
by court or legislature, charitable gifts are made 
with governmental sanction. In keeping with this, 
a public officer, usually the attorney-general, is 
charged with the responsibilities of seeing that 
these organizations carry out the purposes they are 
supposed to serve. In short, accountability implies 
registery and accounting measurés to protect these 
public gifts. For extended discussion see George 
Bogert, The Law of Trusts and Trustees (St. Paul, 
Minn.: West Publishing Co., 1935), Vol. II; Austin 
Scott, The Law of Trusts (Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co., 1939), Vol. III; and Carl Zollman, American 
Law of Charities (Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing 
Co., 1924). . 

3 Industrial Relations: Final Report and Testi- 
mony Submitted to Congress by the Commission on 
Industrial Relations Created by the Act of Congress of 
August 23, 1912 (Senate Doc. 415; 64th Cong., 1st 
sess. [Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1916]). 

4 Note hearings of the House Ways and Means 
Committee: (1) U.S. Congress, Revenue Revision: 
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When the historical evolution of the 
philanthropic foundation in the United 
States is considered, however, the prob- 
lem assumes more urgency, for the 
charitable trust and foundation so typi- 
cal of American philanthropy is a com- 
paratively recent development. It was 
not until the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury that the surplus wealth necessary 
for large-scale giving came about. Al- 
though the world of the frontier knew 
charity of a kind, it was the sort of im- 
mediate help directed toward the miti- 
gating of physical privation. In the more 
settled communities philanthropy took 
the form of simple neighborliness. Where 
there were persons in need, they were not 
thought of as a continuing group; they 
were the victims of natural disasters— 
the families suddenly fatherless, or tem- 
porarily without food or shelter, or lack- 
ing the tools for independent life. The 
slave and the indentured servant at the 
base of the social pyramid suggest the 
incipient paternalism which defined chari- 
ty in those early days. 

Monetary relief played a minor role in 
an agrarian economy with its apparently 
limitless boundary of free land. It was 
only in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century that the pattern of supplemental 
help began to break down and that the 
“province poor’s emerged as a legis- 


Hearings before the Committee on Ways and Means 
(77th Cong., 2d sess. [Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1942]), I, 89, revised. (2) U.S. 
Congress, Revenue Revision Hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means (81st Cong., 2d sess. 
{Washington: Government Printing Office, 1950]), 
Vol. I: Excise Taxes. 


5Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, Public Welfare 
Administration in the United States (2d ed.; Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1938), p. 71. The title 
of the Massachusetts act passed in 1767 is typical: 
‘‘An Act in Addition to the Several Laws Already 
Made Relating to the Removal of Poor Persons Out 
of the Towns Whereof They Are Not Inhabitants.” 
This details the duties of the town constable to 


lative problem. The repressive measures 
of “warning out” and “removal” remi- 
niscent of the vagabondage laws of the 
Old World mark this development. How- 
ever, at the other extreme of the economic 
scale, fortunes were beginning to develop 
and with them philanthropy on a more 
extensive basis. Benjamin Franklin left 
bequests to the cities of Philadelphia and 
Boston in 1790 to be used as a loan fund 
for young artificers. In 1831 Stephen 
Girard, often accounted America’s first 
millionaire, left substantial sums for the 
establishment of a college for orphans 
and gifts to the city of Philadelphia and 
the state of Pennsylvania.® 

What is particularly interesting about 
these Colonial philanthropies is the 
identification of public and private needs. 
Government was sought out as trustee 
for intermingled public and private 
gifts. Thus Franklin, in providing his 
assistance to an apprentice group, ar- 
ranged that the residue be invested by 
the cities in public works. Similarly, 
Stephen Girard left money to set up a 
police force in four Philadelphia districts 
and a gift to reduce taxes. The third 
clause of Section 21 of Girard’s will speci- 
fied that the sums be used for improving 
the general appearance of the city and for 
diminishing the “burden of taxation, now 
most oppressive, especially on those who 
are least able to bear it.”’? It is evident 
that philanthropy designed to assist the 
slim public treasury might occasion a 
contest from heirs, as did that of Girard; 
but, in so far as a body of public opinion 


‘‘remove”’ those poor persons who did not have local 
residence to the constable of the province in which 
they had settlement. 


6 Shelby M. Harrison and F. Emerson Andrews, 
American Foundations for Social Welfare (New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1946), pp. 66-67. 


7 Reprint of this section of Girard’s will in Girard 
v. Vidal, 43 U.S. (2 Howard), 13, p. 127. 
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could be said to exist, there was every 
encouragement to such benefactions. 
Questions of control and supervision 
were incidental to the legal technicalities 
of whether the American courts could lay 
claim to the necessary jurisdiction for en- 
forcement of a trust and, in the special 
case of Girard’s bequest, whether his 
discrimination against ministers as in- 
structors in the proposed college put the 
gift outside the classification of a 
charity.® 

As has been pointed out, the first sig- 
nificant debate about the relationship 
between charitable gifts and public su- 
pervision came about when Smithson left 
his bequest to the United States. Al- 
though the trust was accepted by the 
government in July, 1838, it was not un- 
til September, 1846, that the Smithson- 
ian Institution came into being. The bill 
establishing it reached its final form in 
December, 1845, after passing through 
the hands of a select committee and the 
Committee of the Whole and following 


8 New York has provided an extreme example of 
the adjustments necessary to the adaptation of 
English law to American uses. A statutory ban on 
trusts, originating shortly after the Revolution, 
was extended to charitable trusts. Judicial opinion 
for half a century upheld the ban, echoing an 
early declaration that equity powers were peculiar 
to the office of the king’s chancellor and ‘‘insepara- 
ble from a government of mitre and crown.” De- 
spite the U.S. Supreme Court ruling on the Girard 
case (Vidal v. Girard, 43 U.S. [2 How.], 127), the 
New York courts refused to sanction gifts in the 
form of charitable trusts until 1898, when invalida- 
tion of William Tilden’s gift of a public library to 
New York City finally resulted in the repeal of the 
early statutory ban. Nor was the original Tilden 
statute a complete grant of jurisdiction over chari- 
table trusts until amendments in 1901 and 1909 
specified that the court had power to reapply the 
gift in instances in which the terms of the will made 
literal compliance impossible. The Tilden case 
marked the final affirmation of equity jurisdiction 
in New York. Unfortunately, New York statutes 
were used as a model by Michigan and Wisconsin. 
This whole controversy is well summarized by Zoll- 
man. Note especially chapters i and ii of his book, 
American Law of Charities, esp. pp. 30-38. 


heated debate in Congress. Representa- 
tive G. P. Marsh of Vermont, in advo- 
cating the passage of the bill introduced 
by Representative Robert Owen of In- 
diana, commented on the long delay: 

Our government has no department which 
can be conveniently charged with adminis- 
tration of the charity and must therefore begin 
with the organization of one for that special 
purpose. . . . How far can, how far ought Con- 
gress to act in the direct control of the charity. 
If Congress shall direct the particular uses to 
which the fund shall be applied, what shall 
these uses be? Or shall we on the other hand, 
delegate the trust and if so shall we impose its 
duties on a department already too heavily 
burdened . . . shall we create a corporation or 
other special agency for the purpose?9 


The corporation chartered by Con- 
gress attempted to solve the problem of 
congressional responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of the Smithson bequest by 
the use of public officials and citizen-re- 
gents appointed by Congress. The Vice- 
President, the Chief Justice, three sena- 
tors, and three congressmen were ap- 
pointed to serve with six other persons 
to be selected by Congress from different 
states. Two years after the creation of 
the Smithsonian its administration was 
challenged in the House by Representa- 
tive Johnson of Tennessee, who moved 
the appointment of a standing commit- 
tee. Johnson argued for a re-examination 
of the charter terms on the grounds that 
public servants should not be permitted 
to act as regents of a private organization 
while holding office. On the basis of ru- 
mors of bribery in connection with the 
letting of contracts for the construction 
of the Smithsonian building, the Tennes- 
see representative insisted that a perma- 
nent supervisory committee be created 
to administer the funds directly. The 
Johnson proposal was defeated because 


9 Appendix, Congressional Globe (29th Cong., rst 
sess.), April 22, 1846, p. 850. 
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of congressional opposition to the idea of 
the actual administration of a private 
philanthropy by the government itself.’° 

The problems raised by the Smithson 
bequest are exceptional in that the gift 
was directed to government itself and in 
the fact that the question of the controls 
which government should exercise over 
charities had such early debate. As Har- 
rison and Andrews have pointed out, in 
reviewing the development of trusts and 
foundations in the United States, the 
wardship of government in the case of 
the Smithsonian makes this institution 
unique.” 

Within twenty years of the establish- 
ment of the Smithsonian Institution a 
second important foundation was cre- 
ated in 1867 through the two-million- 
dollar gift of George Peabody. The Pea- 
body Fund was given for the rehabilita- 
tion of the South. This grant, like the 
Smithson bequest, envisioned co-opera- 
tion between governmental and private 
interests. However, it was specifically 
given for the development of an educa- 
tional system, but the idea of matching 
grants, which carried with them the 
power to create policies and to deter- 
mine standards, soon met with resist- 
ance. When the Peabody director, Bar- 
nas Sears, outlined a scheme for estab- 
lishing a series of state normal schools 
jointly supported and controlled by the 
Peabody Fund and the state, it was 
nominally accepted by the Tennessee 

10 Congressional Globe (30th Cong., 2d sess.), 
December 11, 1848, pp. 22-26. Representative 
Johnson also accused the government of abuse of 
trust in lending the Smithsonian funds to the state 
of Arkansas. There was an amusing floor debate 
between the representative from Arkansas and 
Mr. Johnson on co-mingling of funds. The Arkansas 
representative pointed out that the United States 
Treasury had acted as a scrupulous and efficient 


trustee in investing its funds in development of a 
national bank in Arkansas. 


1 Op. cit., p. 17. 


legislature with the creation of a state 
normal school in 1875. However, it was 
actually rejected, because the legislature 
refused to appropriate any funds for its 
support. The resulting institution was a 
private one directed by the Peabody 


board and the University of Nashville.” — 


The Georgia legislature reacted by sanc- 
tioning the establishment of a state 
school and voting funds for its joint sup- 
port with the Peabody board, but the 
charter provided for state control. These 
terms were interpreted as a defeat by 
Barnas Sears, director of the Fund, and 
the Peabody funds were consequently 
directed to private institutions." 

There is an interesting contrast be- 
tween the chartering problems raised by 
the Smithson and the Peabody gifts. The 
hesitancy of Congress to accept the 
Smithson gift was based on the reluc- 
tance to assume policy-making responsi- 
bilities which might develop into the ac- 
tual administration of a private philan- 
thropy by government. The resistance 
of the state legislature to the acceptance 
of the Peabody gift was the fear that the 
role of standard-setting coveted by the 
Peabody board might lead to domination 
of the public educational system by pri- 
vate interests. 

These two episodes in early philan- 
thropic history are the only evidence of 
legislative concern about the relationship 
between private giving and public ac- 


72 Ernest Victor Hollis, Philanthropic Foundations 
and Higher Education (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1938), pp. 32-35. 

73In discussing the formulation of foundation 
policies with regard to educational grants, Hollis 
emphasizes the fact that the need for enabling legis- 
lation to make possible the acceptance of endow- 
ment gifts by state institutions was an important 
factor in halting such plans as these advocated by 
the Peabody board. This was unquestionably true; 
but it is rather the clash about control which con- 
cerns us here. Note exposition of this point in the 
chapter by that title in Hollis, op. cit., chap. iii, 
PP. 27-75. 
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countability before the congressional in- 
vestigations of foundations in the second 
decade of the twentieth century. To be 
sure, with the establishment of the 
Massachusetts Board of Charities in 
1867, the general problem of charitable 
supervision was brought up by Dr. 
Samuel Gridley Howe, in the first annual 
report. But Howe’s advocacy of the use 
of the board for supervision did not get 
full legislative backing until 1gor. It 
would seem that the special nature of the 
Smithson and Peabody bequests made 
their supervision an issue. However, 
philanthropies were hardly numerous 
enough during the nineteenth century to 
have made their supervision a matter of 
issue. If we exclude the Magdalen So- 
ciety of Philadelphia, a relief fund set up 
in 1880 to assist ‘unhappy females... 
desirous of returning to a life of recti- 
tude,’”’ and the Havens Relief Fund of 
1870, as outside the pattern of the more 
general purposes characterized by foun- 
dations like the Smithson and the Pea- 
body funds, there were only three other 
foundations during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. These were the Slater Fund, cre- 
ated in 1882 for the education of Negroes; 
the Baron de Hirsch Fund for the aid of 
Jewish immigrants in 1890; and the Car- 
negie gifts in 1896 for the Carnegie Insti- 
tute in Pittsburgh." 

The agitation for control did not come 
about until the second decade of the 
twentieth century and is inseparable 
from the general reform movement of 
those years. At the turn of the century, 
fortunes were being made and a new mil- 
lionaire class created. The large-scale 
business and industrial expansion which 


4 The Edgar Thompson Foundation, created in 
1882, is listed by Hollis as a foundation of the more 
general type. The special limitations of the Mag- 
dalen bequests resulted in its reorganization in 
1918 as the White Williams Foundation. 


lay back of this had taken place under 
circumstances of such a melodramatic 
nature that the press had kept it contin- 
ually before the public. When financier 
and industrialist turned philanthropist, 
even the short public memory recalled 
the series of investigations and indict- 
ments leading up to the passage of the 
Sherman Act in 1890. Henry Demarest 
Lloyd’s article in the Atlantic Monthly of 
1881, “The Story of a Great Monopoly,” 
was only the first of a series of journal- 
istic exposés that Theodore Roosevelt 
labeled unforgettably “muckraking.” But 
the campaign had its effects. Rockefeller 
became a symbol of the industrial war- 
fare of the day. When the “great mo- 
nopolist”’ grew generous, his philanthro- 
pies were regarded with suspicion. The 
hearings before the Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations were a sounding board 
for invective against the Rockefeller in- 
dustrial interests, the investigation of 
foundations merely an extension of dis- 
trust. 

It is difficult to trace the evolution of 
attitudes toward foundations, because 
they were as whimsical as the public atti- 
tudes toward their founders. What is sig- 
nificant is that they were never at any 
point consistent. Approval and condem- 
nation alternated as the donor himself 
found or lost public favor. It is one of 
the anomalies of opinion that the first 
great foundation gifts, those of Andrew 
Carnegie, met with general approval. 
Public acceptance of Carnegie’s ‘‘gospel 
of wealth”’ was, of course, not complete; 
but the tone of editorial comment at the 
time of the establishment of Carnegie’s 
first important foundation, the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, was generally 
laudatory. The praise by the New York 
Times of the broad purposes of the new 
institution and of the wisdom of Car- 
negie’s decision to set up a series of re- 
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search departments rather than to estab- 
lish another university is typical." 
Government, too, co-operated with 
Carnegie’s idea of the appropriateness of 
the millionaire acting as trustee for the 
administration of community wealth; 
for, as in the case of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, officials of government acted 
as ex officio trustees. By contrast, the 
attitudes toward John D. Rockefeller 
were accusatory. The action of Washing- 
ton Gladden, moderator of the Congrega- 
tional church, in protesting Rockefeller’s 
gift of $100,000 to the mission body of 
that church in 1905, provoked the phrase 
“tainted money” from the press which 
was later echoed in the hearings of the 
Commission on Industrial Relations.” 
Two years later the reception accorded 
the Russell Sage Foundation was en- 
thusiastic to the point of acclaim. The 
letter of gift, stating that the purpose 
was for the improvement of social and 
living conditions in the United States of 
America, was generally praised by the 
press, leading educators, and organized 
groups. The symposia in Charities and 
the Commons were fulsome: ‘‘the wisest, 
sanest, and timeliest gift recorded in the 
history of philanthropy...; in every 
way the most important event in the 
charitable world of our generation.”?? 
Perhaps some of the acceptance was due 
of the fact that Mrs. Sage was the donor 
rather than Russell Sage, whose financial 
career had had much in common with 
that of Rockefeller, and that her coun- 
selor, Robert de Forest, was one of the 
most widely known figures in private 
welfare and civic improvement. Howev- 


15 Editorial, New York Times, January 10, 1902. 


%6 John T. Flynn, God’s Gold (New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1935), pp. 390-91. 


17 John M. Glenn, Lilian Brandt, and F. Emerson 
Andrews, Russell Sage Foundation (New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1947), I, 15. 


er, De Forest was fearful about the in- 
terpretation which might be given of 
purposes as general as those in the deed 
of gift and about the wide discretion 
vested in the trustees. He expressed his 
relief that the public was discriminating 
in acknowledging the philanthropy.*® 

The congressional discussion about the 
granting of the charter for the Rocke- 
feller Foundation was a preface to the 
later debate about foundation control be- 
fore the Commission on Industrial Re- 
lations. The plan outlined in the bill first 
introduced on March 2, 1911, was one 
through which Rockefeller intended to 
integrate all his philanthropies. Its pur- 
poses were generalized as the “acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, the prevention and re- 
lief of suffering and the promotion of any 
and all the elements of human progress.”’ 
It provided for an unlimited endowment 
and was to be administered by a board 
appointed by Rockefeller. Detractors 
were quick to seize upon the broad grant- 
ing of corporate powers as a threatening 
thing. Although some of the press tem- 
pered its criticism, the protest resulted 
in the withdrawal of the bill and its 
much-amended reappearance in 1912."? 
The new bill specified that Congress 

18 Tbid., p. 14. 

19 John T. Flynn has given the most detailed 
account of the press reactions to Rockefeller. Com- 
menting on the timing of his two great bequests, 
Flynn observes that critics made much of the fact 
that the $32,000,000 gift to the General Education 
Board came just before the Landis decision fining 
the Standard Oil Company $29,000,000 and the 
coincidence of the introduction of the foundation 
bill on March 2, five days before the briefs were 
filed in the Supreme Court for dissolution of the 
Standard. As he sums it up: ‘‘In any case the spec- 
tacle of two arms of the government facing two 
aspects of the activities of this extraordinary man 
appealed to the imagination of the time—Congress 
considering the greatest gift in the alleviation of 
human suffering and the Supreme Court consider- 
ing whether or not it ought to declare the whole 
structure by which his money had been made an 
offense against the laws of the country” (Flynn, op. 
cit., PP. 443-44). 
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might at any time limit the activities of 
the foundation, restricted the endow- 
ment to initial gifts, specified that the 
income be spent, and proposed that any 
new board members be approved by the 
President of the United States, the Vice- 
President, the Chief Justice, the Speaker 
of the House, and the presidents of Har- 
vard, Yale, Columbia, Johns Hopkins, 
and the University of Chicago. The most 
stringent provisions were those that 
specified that, if at any time a public 
institution of comparable purpose should 
be established the then existing assets 
of the Rockefeller Foundation should be 
turned over to this enterprise and that 
the foundation should be exempt from 
federal tax only. Passed by the House 
and approved by the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, the amended bill brought before the 
Senate was never passed. Instead a bill 
to incorporate the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion was introduced in New York. The 
fact that the resulting charter issued 
May 14, 1913, granted terms almost 
identical with those of the original un- 
amended congressional bill escaped pub- 
lic attention until the Industrial Com- 
mission hearings in 1916.”° 

20 The differences between the amended Peters 
bill [Report No. 529 U.S. House, Vol. III. Misc. 
(62d Cong., 2d sess. [Washington: Government 
Printing Office 1912])], and the one approved by 
New York are striking in view of Starr J. Murphey’s 
testimony before the Senate committee [U.S. 
Senate Hearings Report No. 405, Misc. Vol. II 
(61st Cong., 2d sess. [Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1910])], p. 12: “Gentlemen... 
the fact that Congress has the power ultimately in 
case it shall be necessary to exercise it is one of the 
reasons which has led to the application to Congress 
for a charter of this kind rather than to the legisla- 
ture of any single state... if the time shall ever 
come when it shall be necessary for any government 
in the protection of the people to have the possession 
of this fund and administer it for the public use, it 
would be the desire of the donor that power should 
be vested in the legal body which represents not the 
people of a single state but the people of the whole 
nation.” There is no mention in the New York 
charter of a $100,000 ceiling, or for distribution at 


That the Commission on Industrial 
Relations turned its attention to philan- 
thropic foundations is a reflection of the 
public preoccupation with the figure of 
Rockefeller. The use by him of a philan- 
thropic form so akin to the business trust, 
then the excited center of controversy, 
meant that the fears directed toward in- 
dustrial monopoly were refocused on 
foundations. The years from 1870 to tg10 
had taught the public that the corperate 
form itself could be made a subtle weapon 
against the general welfare. Corporate 
benevolence, too, became suspect. It was 
this kind of distrust which lay back of 
the Manly Report and which led the 
commission to include charitable cor- 
porations and foundations in its investi- 
gation of industrial unrest. 

The commission was created by a con- 
gressional act on August 23, 1912. It was 
charged with investigating the industrial 
warfare that had reached a climax in the 
Pennsylvania and Colorado coal fields. 
It is against the backdrop of such scenes 
as the Ludlow Massacre that the criti- 
cism directed against the foundations 
must be understood. Philanthropies came 
under examination as one aspect of an 
industrial system about which such 


the end of fifty years, or for public participation in 
the selection of the board of trustees. The one signifi- 
cant clause which gave potential powers in the 
original Senate bill (viz. Sec. 5: ‘“The enumeration 
of special powers in this act should be deemed to be 
by way of amplification rather than by way of limi- 
tation of the general powers hereby granted”) did 
not appear in the New York draft. This bill did, 
however, stipulate that the corporations should 
have powers to control properties ‘‘without limita- 
tion as to amount or value, except such limits, if 
any, as the legislature shall hereafter specifically 
impose.” But there were no limitations. The bill 
which the governor signed on May 3, 1913, had 
been introduced into the Senate the previous 
March 25 and within the month had had its third 
reading in the Senate, been returned from the House, 
and passed without amendment April 24 (Laws of 
1913 of the State of New York, chap. 488). 
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shocking revelations had been made.” 
The commission, like many which have 
become familiar in the course of con- 
gressional investigation, was set up with 
representatives presumed to guard the 
interests of divergent groups. Com- 
missioners Weinstock, Ballard, and Aish- 
ton were named for employers’ repre- 
sentatives, while Commissioners Lennon, 
O’Connel, and Garretson spoke for the 
employees’ groups. John R. Commons 
and Florence Harriman stood for the 
public at large. Lewis Brown was secre- 
tary, William Thompson, counsel, and 
Basil Manly, director of research. The 
hearings covered the whole field of in- 
dustrial relations, and an impressive ar- 
ray of witnesses was called. Union 
leaders, industrialists, philanthropists, 
leading educators, lawyers, and other 
professional figures took the stand. Pub- 
lic interest ran high, and there were times 
when the chairman threatened to ex- 
clude onlookers when recital of strike 
episodes brought interruptions from the 
crowd. 

Majority members of the committee, 
speaking through the Manly Report, 
questioned the motives of trustees whom 
they identified as representatives of the 
Rockefeller interests. Examining com- 
missioners made much of the fact that 
only two members of the board were not 
members of Mr. Rockefeller’s official 
family. Their special status came in for 
censure. The use of Ivy Lee as a public 


21 In an open battle between the striking miners 
and the state militia sent into the coal fields of 
Colorado, the militia under Lieutenant Linderfeldt 
captured the tent colony in which the miners and 
their families had been living. The Ludlow tents 
were set afire; and the mine leader, John Tikas, 
when captured, was killed while in custody. After 
the fighting ended, the bodies of two women and 
eleven children were found in the charred remnants 
of the tent village, and the miners retaliated by 
attacking the near-by mines. Only after a week of 
fighting in the hills were the miners subdued by 
federal troops. 


relations adviser was interpreted as a 
propaganda campaign against the un- 
ions. Bulletin errors in which the annual 
salaries of union organizers were quoted 
as weekly and monthly earnings were 
held against Lee as contrived falsehoods. 


MacKenzie King’s employment to make . 


a survey of existing conditions and to 
draw up a plan for settling industrial dis- 
putes was interpreted as an elaborate 
screen behind which to manipulate pub- 
lic opinion and to neutralize criticism.” 
To the Manly Committee the prob- 
lem was one of redistribution of wealth, 
for the funds were doubly tainted: they 
were obtained by the exploitation in low 
wages to gain high profits and were ac- 
cordingly actually the property of the 
American people and they were being re- 
invested in this same exploitive industry. 
This view of control as redistribution or 
confiscation of “‘ill-gotten wealth” domi- 
nated the committee’s thinking. Certain 
corollaries followed from their convic- 
tions. Most of the committee believed 
that the unequal distribution of wealth 
was basic to the discontent, but members 
differed as to both the sources for this 
inequity and the proper measures for re- 
distribution. For example, Commission- 
ers Walsh, Lennon, O’Connel, Garretson, 
and Weinstock saw the existence of an 
industrial empire with the power of con- 
trolling not only the economic life but the 
social and political opportunities open to 
the average person as basic to the whole 
problem. However, they disagreed about 
the remedy. Walsh, Lennon, and O’Con- 
nel, asserting that the workers were the 
“equitable owners” of the foundation 
funds, advocated measures which would 
give them direct benefits: the revocation 
of the foundation charter and redistribu- 
tion of its resources in the form of a gov- 


2U.S. Congress, Senate, Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations, op. cit., VIII, 7844 and 7915. 
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ernmentally administered health, acci- 
dent fund, and unemployment funds and 
assistance for general public works. Com- 
missioners Weinstock and Garretson 
agreed theoretically with the idea that 
industrial unrest was the result of the 
maldistribution of wealth and that the 
average worker had been denied basic 
civil liberties due him as a citizen. How- 
ever, they limited their recommendations 
specifically to proposals for action in the 
industrial field. They sanctioned public 
control of utilities. Garretson in this re- 
gard assented to the recommendation of 
Walsh, Lennon, and O’Connel that pri- 
vate ownership of mines be abolished.” 

Minority members of the committee, 
Commissioners Commons and Harriman, 
disagreed with the idea that philanthro- 
py was unnecessary. They advocated 
public philanthropy and recommended a 
surtax on estates over $25,000 to provide 
the funds. Pointing out that numerous 
government functions had been at one 
time the responsibility of private chari- 
ties, they regarded methods which would 
supplant private philanthropy ‘‘by bet- 
ter and more universal charity.””4 This 
view was somewhat differently expressed 
by Guggenheim, himself a philanthro- 
pist, when he predicted that the govern- 
ment must ultimately assume responsi- 
bility for necessary welfare funds.’5 Ful- 
ton Cutting, a New York philanthropist, 
who had first opposed but later defended 
state pensions for mothers, echoed Gug- 
genheim.” One industrialist, George Per- 
kins, touched on the specific problem of 
control. He argued that general publicity 
would effect self-supervision on the part 
of boards.?? 

Critics like Louis Brandeis and Samuel 


23 Ibid., I, 269. 
24 [bid., p. 220. 
35 Ibid., VIII, 7570. 


%6 Thid., p. 7946. 
27 [bid., TX, 7917. 


Untermeyer saw the issue as one of cor- 
porate forms. They sought ethical guar- 
anties in the legal and equitable safe- 
guards possible through strictly defined 
chartering provisions. Untermeyer, com- 
menting on the manner in which the 
Rockefeller, Carnegie, and Sage founda- 
tions sought incorporation under state 
laws, said: “If New York had not given 
them all they wanted, they would have 
passed along from state to state until 
they found a corporate habitation on 
their own terms without in the least in- 
terfering with their operating wherever 
they chose. This ought not to be pos- 
sible.’ Brandeis commented not only 
on the problem of corporate charters but 
on the industrial system. He defined the 
Rockefeller philanthropies as ‘“‘benevo- 
lent absolutism”’ and described the dan- 
gers of a state within a state “‘so powerful 
that the ordinary social and industrial 
forces existing are insufficient to cope 
with it.” 

Indignant defenders of the democratic 
way of life, such as John Haynes Holmes, 
questioned the whole idea of any group 
becoming the trustee for community 
wealth or the arbiters of its philanthropy. 
He advocated statutory limits on ac- 
cumulation and a variety of reporting 
and inspection provisions. 

One of the few foundation representa- 
tives to be given a sympathetic hearing 
was Frederick Goff, originator of the 
Cleveland Community Trust. The tone 
of his cross-examination was in marked 
contrast to that directed at representa- 
tives of the Rockefeller Foundation. To 
be sure, the chartering terms of the 
Cleveland Community Trust were a 
telling contrast to those of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. There were not only 
provisions for annual reporting and 
auditing but a stipulation that the attor- 

8 Tbid., VIII, 7430. 
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ney-general have visitorial powers with 
regard to the trust. The recital of these 
trust agreements gave credence to Goff’s 
asserted views that the public benefi- 
ciaries were entitled to the fullest infor- 
mation.”? A revolutionary departure was 
a provision for public participation in 
the work of a “distribution committee”’ 
which was to decide how funds were to 
be spent for welfare purposes. This com- 
mittee of five members was limited to a 
five-year term unless reappointed, the 
preference being for rotation. They were 
jointly appointed—three by public offi- 
cials and two by the trustee bank. Des- 
ignated officials were the mayor, a pro- 
bate judge, and a United States circuit 
judge. Goff also gave an interesting defi- 
nition of public responsibility when 
asked if he advocated government con- 
trol over the trusteeship of founda- 
tions. Taking his stand against self-per- 
petuating boards, yet opposing also the 
government control as such, he declared: 

I would personally prefer more democracy 
rather than less . . . however secured, whether 
by appointment of governmental officers or 
otherwise. ...I should rather have members 
of the public designated by governmental 


officers.... This would give the public, in 
effect, the right or opportunity of recall.3¢ 


In explaining the community trust 
form, Goff emphasized the possibilities 
of such an instrument for constructive 
giving. The idea of combining the tech- 
nical investment knowledge of trust offi- 
cials with the most informed social think- 
ing he regarded as a solution of the prob- 
lem of obsolescence. However, this aspect 
of representativeness to assure the view- 
point of “the living”’ in the choice of wel- 
fare goals was, at the time of the hearings, 
subordinate to the advocacy of demo- 
cratic participation in trustee groups. 


29 [bid., IX, 8105. 
3° Ibid., p. 8106. 


The flat stipulation that 5 per cent of 
the gross income was to be paid to the 
administering bank seemed to have been 
accepted by the committee as a profit 
ceiling and tended to remove the com- 
munity trust benefactions from the sus- 


picion expressed toward other philan- | 


thropies. 

The final recommendation of the 
Manly Report was for drastic action. 
The majority advocated federal charter- 
ing of all incorporated nonprofit organi- 
zations empowered to perform more than 
a single function and holding funds in 
excess of a million. Stipulations for such 
federal charter were sixfold: (1) a limita- 
tion on the total funds to be held by the 
proposed organization; (2) specification 
of the powers and functions which were 
to be undertaken with provision for pen- 
alties if the corporation exceeded them; 
(3) prohibitions against accumulation of 
unexpended income and against the ex- 
penditure in any one year of more than 
ro per cent of the principal; (4) account- 
ing of both investment and expenditure; 
(5) publicizing through open reports to 
a government official; and (6) banning 
of any alteration of charter purpose un- 
less empowered by Congress at the end 
of a six-month waiting period. 

These recommendations were never 
carried out. They are still significant be- 
cause of their formulation of the problem 
of control. The abuses that were feared 
are those about which contemporary 
critics have spoken out: the lack of uni- 
form chartering provisions, the accumu- 
lation of huge sums in perpetuity, the 
vagueness of purposes, the hierarchical 
nature of donor-dominated boards. 


CRITICISM FROM WELFARE GROUPS 


During the time that the Rockefeller 
charter was under discussion in Congress 
3 Jbid., I, 85. 
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there was considerable debate among so- 
cial work groups about the proper terms 
for foundation regulation. Welfare ofh- 
cials charged with some supervisory 
responsibility over private charities 
brought the problem before National 
Conference of Charities meetings. Rob- 
ert Kelso, like his predecessor, Samuel G. 
Howe, in the Massachusetts Board of 
Charities, found that enforcement offi- 
cials could not even estimate the number 
of charitable organizations. On the basis 
of questionnaire replies from fourteen 
states and a study of the statutes, he 
concluded that there was nothing ap- 
proximating a policy on a national scale: 
in forty-six of the forty-eight states 
chartering was regarded as a method of 
organization only; in only two states was 
it considered a responsibility of public 
welfare, and this accounting was limited 
to children’s agencies receiving state 
subsidies.” 

Kelso proposed a uniform statute mak- 
ing chartering dependent upon certifica- 
tion by an investigative body, preferably 
the state board of charities. Investiga- 
tion should determine the personal re- 
liability and competence of the incor- 
porators and the actual need for the pro- 
posed organization. The charter state- 
ment should specify the character and 
scope of the organization. Any shift in 
purpose called for review by the inspect- 
ing group. Furthermore, the state board 
of charities should have direct super- 
vision through the exaction of annual 
reports and the grant of visitorial powers. 
Although the Kelso proposal was chiefly 
directed at operating agencies, it also in- 
cluded trusts and foundations supplying 
the funds for their operation because it 
applied to chartering for “any charitable, 

32 Robert Kelso, ‘‘The Policy of Issuing State 


Charters to Charities,” National Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction Proceedings, 1915, pp. 485-92. 


benevolent, philanthropic or eleemosy- 
nary purpose—where the primary object 
is the doing of charity.’’* 

The Kelso study was followed by 
others in the welfare field. Those of 
Clague and Bradway are particularly di- 
rected to the dangers of restrictive trust 
instruments rather than the laxness of 
chartering controls. Clague suggests 
that the donor frequently creates an 
almost insoluble dilemma for the court 
in deciding between the spirit and the 
letter of the law: “In the field of re- 
ligion or health the testator does not 
feel competent to take things into his 
own hands...on the other hand in 
social welfare and to a lesser extent 
in education, he reveals no doubts about 
his own ability.”34 When a bequest 
is given through a rigidly defined 
trust instrument, the court often has 
little opportunity to reinterpret the 
terms of the will. In 1935 Clague esti- 
mated that the total capital investment 
in charitable trusts in Philadelphia ad- 
ministered by trust companies was ap- 
proximately one hundred and sixty mil- 
lions. The question of the measure of so- 
cial good served by this vast sum is one 
which the courts are often called upon 
to answer but for which the use of cy pres 
proceedings is often ineffectual. Clague 
pointed out the dangers of narrow legal- 
ism and the problems created by inflexi- 
ble trust instruments. He recommended 
that no trust be established in per- 
petuity, that accumulations be limited 
in time and amount, that the terms of the 
trust instrument be suggestive or per- 
missive but never compulsory, and that 
the court be allowed ample powers of 


33 Ibid., p. 490. 

34 Ewan Clague, Charitable Trusts (Philadelphia 
Joint Committee on Research, the Community 
Council, and Pennsylvania School of Social Work, 
Publication No. 10 (Philadelphia, 1935]), p. 138. 
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supervision, including that of periodic re- 
view of the functioning of a trust and the 
construction of its purposes. His specific 
recommendations were that the bar asso- 
ciation draw up new legislation amending 
the existing statutes governing trusts, 
that the courts make use of specialists in 
the social welfare field in addition to the 
services of other experts, and that com- 
munity trusts and foundations be en- 
couraged. 

Bradway, like Clague, raised questions 
about the social usefulness of various or- 
ganizations presumed to serve charitable 
purposes. Using the treatment of cy pres 
application as a standard, he made a sur- 
vey of case law on this subject. He found 
a significant increase in the actual num- 
ber of such cases and an observable ten- 
dency toward a liberal construction. 
Turning to the specific field of child wel- 
fare, he reviewed leading decisions in 
Pennsylvania, contrasting the decisions 
in the James and Thomson cases with 
those of the Beitel and Ellis cases.35 In 
the James case the court accepted the 
idea of using the standards of child care 
suggested by social agencies and divided 
the sums left for the care of orphans 
among a group of selected agencies. Simi- 
larly, the gifts of the former Pennsylvania 
Railroad official, Edgar Thomson, were 
reapplied to a more approved plan of aid- 
ing children in their own homes. The Ellis 
and Beitel bequests represented, on the 
other hand, a clinging to outmoded ideas 
of child care through a literal interpreta- 
tion of the trust instrument. These earlier 
articles were reiterated in a discussion in 
the Temple Law Quarterly, in which 
Bradway argued for two reforms: as- 
sumption by trustee groups of their re- 
sponsibility as representatives of com- 


35 John Bradway, ‘‘The Social Workers of Phila- 
delphia versus the Dead Hand,” Social Service 
Review, III (1929), 422-47; 597-618. 
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munity welfare as well as the donor and 
acceptance by the courts of the possibili- 
ties of more frequent application of cy 
pres as a constructive instrument of 
social change. 


GROWING ACCEPTANCE OF FOUNDATIONS 


There have been serious students of 
foundation policy like Corey,3? Orton, 
and Lindeman* who question the social 
consequences of vast fortunes; but until 
the recent congressional hearings noth- 
ing of the character of the Commission on 
Industrial Relations has been repeated. 
The positive effects of foundation gifts 
have doubtless been an important factor 
in disarming public criticism. The medi- 
cal advances made through the Rocke- 
feller Institute have had international 
recognition. Research like that of the So- 
cial Studies Commission of the American 
Historical Association, so largely sup- 
ported by the Carnegie Corporation, has 
avoided the pitfalls of the earlier in- 
dustrial research undertaken by the 
Rockefeller Foundation.*° There has also 


36 John Bradway, ‘‘Tendencies in Application of 
Cy Pres Doctrine,” Temple Law Quarterly, V 
(June, 1931), 497. 

37Lewis Corey, ‘‘Private Fortunes,” Encyclo- 
paedia of the Social Sciences, VI (New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1931), 398. Corey points out the para- 
dox of fortunes increasing despite inheritance and in- 
come taxes and sees the contemporary trust as a 
protective phase of this evolution. 

38 William Orton, ‘‘Endowments and Founda- 
tions,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, V, 
534. Orton remarks suggestively that during the 
depression years over 93 millions were added to 
foundation funds and that some 200 of the largest 
nonprofit corporations control approximately a 
third of all business wealth. 

39 Eduard C. Lindeman, Wealth and Culture: A 
Study of One Hundred Foundations and Community 
Trusts and Their Operation during the Decade 
1921-1930 (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1936). Lindeman’s study emphasized the role of 
conservative boards in setting foundation policy 
against social change. 

Hollis, op. cit., p. 80. Writing on the general 
theme of the role of foundations in furthering re- 
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been a growing acceptance of the sharing 
of policy with the public. Annual reports 
from such organizations as the Carnegie 
and Rockefeller foundations, the Twen- 
tieth Century and Milbank funds, the 
Sage Foundation, and the Rosenwald 
Fund have given not only information 
about specific programs of the various 
foundations but general interpretation of 
the place of these institutions in con- 
temporary life. The development of such 
descriptive directories as those published 
by the Russell Sage Foundation, the 
Twentieth Century Fund, and Raymond 
Rich Associates have provided an in- 
creasing body of information useful to 
more critical appraisal.# 

Foundation officials themselves have 
contributed a number of evaluative stud- 
ies and co-operated in making data avail- 
able to other researchers.” They have 
also pointed up the need for elementary 
facts and urged reporting responsibility 
upon donors and boards from which to 
supply the lack of basic data. These sug- 
gestions come typically from foundation 
officials who believe that public opinion 
is the most effective measure of control 
and that serious abuses are unlikely as 
long as the activities of foundations are 
made known through regularly published 
reports.‘ In the second place, there is the 


search, Hollis comments on the policies outlined in 
the Laura Spelman Rockefeller report of 1924. He 
remarks that the emphasis in this report that re- 
research be undertaken only through support of 
established educational and scientific institutions 
probably represents a belated answer to the Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations censure. 


4 Note Harrison and Andrews, op. cit., pp. 103- 
220; Wilmer Shields Rich and Neva R. Deardorff 
(eds.), American Foundations and Their Fields (New 
York: Raymond Rich Associates, 1949). 

4 It is worth noticing that the data for Linde- 
man’s study are available through the Russell Sage 
library. 

43 It should not be overlooked that most founda- 
tion officials have no sympathy for tax-evading as a 


contention that foundations should not 
be left to regulate themselves. This view 
is, of course, expressed by those who be- 
lieve that philanthropic giving cannot be 
private giving inasmuch as all philan- 
thropic gifts are ultimately gifts for pub- 
lic uses. Such critics insist that the pres- 
ent statutory machinery be modified so 
as to enable enforcement officials to car- 
ry out their tasks through the provision 
of a trust registry and requirements for 
obligatory reporting and periodic review. 

Andrews’ recent book Philanthropic 
Giving exemplifies this approach.*4 Don- 
ald Young, general director of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, in the Preface to the 
book remarks that the bulk of what has 
been written about philanthropy is frag- 
mentary and biased—“essays explaining 
personal points of view about giving, ex- 
hortation to generosity . . . overly sym- 
pathetic accounts of the activities of 
philanthropic individuals and agencies.” 
Quoting from the author’s declared in- 
tention to provide ‘‘an informing picture 
of giving,’’*s Young asserts that, in so 
doing, Andrews has made a “valuable 
contribution to sense and order in the 
emotional and disorderly field of benevo- 
lence.” Such self-appraisal by foundation 
officials anticipates much that critics 
might advance, and the expression of 
these attitudes has been an important 


secondary philanthropic motive. Harrison and 
Andrews, for example, emphasize the need to 
revise the tax laws to discourage foundations which 
have no present program for the public welfare 
(op. cit., p. 99). The authors remark on the present 
use of the taxing powers in penalizing foundations 
which engage to a large extent in propaganda or 
other attempts to influence legislation and think it 
not inconsistent with this policy to extend regula- 
tion to groups whose failure to support specific 
welfare activities makes suspicion of their charitable 
motives possible. 


44F, Emerson Andrews, Philanthropic Giving 
(New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1950). 


45 Ibid., pp. 5-6. 
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factor in gaining public confidence for 
foundations. 

Foundations have moved much more 
slowly to democratize their boards, but 
there has been some discernible move in 
this direction, particularly among com- 
munity trusts.“ It is a general practice 
among this group of charitable founda- 
tions to have some of their trustees ap- 
pointed by elected officials or representa- 
tives of public groups, and the distribu- 
tion committees of most community 
trusts usually include persons with spe- 
cial knowledge in the welfare field.47 The 
newly created National Committee of 
Community Trusts has also made an ef- 
fort to co-ordinate the activities of vari- 
ous local trusts and to provide a forum 
of exchange with the National Social 
Welfare Council and Community Chests 
and Councils.4* These undertakings ar- 
gue for less individualistic philanthropy 
and make a break with the more donor- 
dominated kind of giving. 

The broad cultural changes that have 
taken place in the last twenty-five years 
have also had their effect on public atti- 
tudes. The corporate form, which seemed 
such an innovation in the early decades 
of the century, has become a common- 
place of contemporary life. As urbaniza- 
tion and industrialization have gone on, 
a trend has become a way of living.*® The 

46Tt may be taken as a sign of the times that 
Chambers’ revision of Charters of Philanthropies, 
unlike the earlier edition, is not printed for private 
distribution. Furthermore, Chambers argues for a 
national clearing-house of information about trusts 
and questions whether the irresponsible use of the 
term ‘‘foundation” should not be actionable fraud. 
Although he opposes a publicly conducted registry, 
he urges the need for reporting (M. M. Chambers, 


Charters of Philanthropies [New York: Carnegie 
Foundation for Teaching, 1949], p. 6). 


47 Harrison and Andrews, op. cit., p. 99. 


48 Andrews, op. cit., pp. 110, 146. 


49 Note exposition of this point in Adolph Berle 
and Gardiner Means, The Modern Corporation and 


material goods made available by tech- 
nological advance and mass production 
have seduced into silence all but the most 
resistant defenders of small enterprise. 
Furthermore, large-scale spending has 
become an acknowledged thing. The vast 
sums which were talked about so fear- 
fully during the hearings of the Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations are 
dwarfed by contemporary balance sheets, 
particularly the budget of government 
itself. Although the general public may 
be unaware of such specifics as voiced 
by Andrews that it “would take all the 
income of all the foundations eleven 
years just to meet one year’s bill for the 
needy aged alone,’’®° it has not escaped 
arguments presented by press and radio 
from detractors and defenders of the 
“Welfare State.” 


THE FAMILY FOUNDATION 


The recent emergence of the so-called 
“family foundation’’* has refocused the 
problem of public supervision of chari- 
table corporations. The most conspicu- 


Private Property (New York: Macmillan Co., 1947), 
chap. ii. The writers remark in the chapter by that 
title that the practice of incorporation would have 
been nothing more significant than an interesting 
custom had it continued to be a matter of a given 
individual’s managing his own investments in this 
fashion. It was because this early practice evolved 
into a quasi-public institution in which ownership 
and control became separated that economic activity 
was polarized around a new organization. When this 
shift occurred, the corporate system provided a social 
matrix comparable in the modern world to that of 
feudalism in the medieval. 

5° Op. cit., p. 93. 

51 These are typically corporations set up by indi- 
vidual donors or family groups during their lifetimes 
rather than through bequest. As Harrison and An- 
drews suggest: ‘‘A disturbing number of such 
foundations, however, appear to have no head- 
quarters other than the office of a law firm, to be 
modest to the point of complete silence about any 
program for social or public welfare, and indeed to 
be making no present contributions of any sort from 
their accumulated and accumulating wealth” 
(op. cit., p. 74). 
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ous examples of the large foundations of 
this kind are those endowed by the 
Cullen, Mellon, Duke, and Ford families. 
Estimates vary, but the most recent re- 
ports on the Ford Foundation set the 
assets at $238,000,000. What the total 
sum will be when the Henry Ford estate 
is settled, no one knows, but, as Andrews 
remarks, this foundation is “the largest 
private fund devoted to charitable pur- 
poses the world has seen.’’* When the 
Richard King Mellon foundation was es- 
tablished, it marked the seventh trust 
set up by members of the Mellon family. 
At the time the latest Mellon trust was 
announced the New York Times reported 
its current assets at $6,400,000.53 Such 
larger funds call attention to themselves, 
but there are smaller family trusts of in- 
determinate numbers. Although some of 
these organizations have developed an 
effective charitable program, the highly 
private nature of such benefactions raises 
the same kind of suspicion as did the 
initial Rockefeller gifts. 

The creation of a foundation through 
an inter vivos transfer calculated to re- 
duce income and estate taxes, especially 
the use of lease-back arrangements, has 
been increasingly under scrutiny. Such 
devices, first attacked in the 1942 hear- 
ings before the House Ways and Means 
Committee on the revision of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, were the subject 
of debate before the 1947 and 1950 
groups. The 1947 arguments sounded 
like a reiteration of charges made before 
the Industrial Relations Commission 
twenty-five years ago.54 Educational in- 
stitutions were called upon to explain 


52 Andrews, op. cit., p. 92. 


53 New York Times, January 20, 1947. 


54 U.S. Congress, House Committee on Ways and 
Means, Revenue Code Revision (80th Cong., 2d 
sess. [Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1948]), Vol. V. 


their investment policies. New York Uni- 
versity, in particular, was asked to defend 
the acquisition of the Mueller Spaghetti 
Factory by an alumni foundation, now 
operating the factory and devoting the 
profits to the university.5> Comptrollers 
of Purdue and the University of Illinois 
also testified as to their real estate own- 
ings. There were charges from the Na- 
tional Tax Equality Association that an 
alliance has grown up between business 
interests and charitable corporations for 
juggling investments for mutual tax sav- 
ing. This group also attacked the tax- 
exemption privileges of government- 
owned corporations, implying that the 
tax favors to educational and charitable 
corporations and publicly owned busi- 
ness resulted in unfair competition with 
ordinary business. 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect of 
the 1947 hearings was the affirmative at- 
titude toward foundation representa- 
tives. Andrews, of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, was called upon as a student of 
foundation policy.’’ To the committee his 
views were valuable precisely because of 
his long connection with the research ac- 
tivities of a foundation. The officials of 
the various universities were assumed to 
be acting in good faith, and there was 
little of the acrimonious tone of the early 
hearings of the Commission on Industrial 
Relations. 

Coincident with the congressional agi- 
tation about charitable abuses, an in- 
vestigative committee in Rhode Island 
reported to the governor the need for re- 
medial legislation.s* Declaring the exist- 


55 Tbid., p. 3538. 

56 Thid., p. 3403. 57 Ibid., p. 3544. 

58 State of Rhode Island and Providence Planta- 
tions, Report of Special Committee with Respect to 
Charitable Trusts to Governor John O’ Pastore, J anu- 
ary 25, 1950 (Providence, R.I.: William Brown 
Co., 1950). 
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ing protection afforded against abuses 
more nominal than real, the committee 
maintained that the present legal ma- 
chinery was inadequate to guarantee 
whether or not funds devoted to chari- 
table purposes were protected in the in- 
terests of their beneficiaries, whether 
such funds were set up for a bona fide 
charitable purpose or were really dis- 
guised businesses gaining an unfair com- 
petitive advantage through tax ex- 
emption.°%? 

Criticisms such as those made by the 
Rhode Island committee had earlier been 
voiced by state officials. In 1942 Attor- 
ney-General Deevers of Massachusetts 
campaigned for a division of charities to 
supervise a registry of trusts in Massa- 
chusetts. Deevers charged that he was 
responsible by law for duties which he 
could not carry out, because he had no 
way to determine how many charitable 
trusts existed in the state.® His succes- 
sor, Attorney-General Buschnell, carried 
on the battle, which, though unsuccess- 
ful,™ stimulated action in New Hamp- 
shire, where Attorney-General D’Amour 
succeeded in getting a trust enforcement 
measure passed.* D’Amour also brought 
regulatory issues to discussion before the 
National Association of Attorneys Gen- 


eral.°3 Enforcement officials in Florida, 

59 Ibid., pp. 7-8. 

60 Massachusetts Law Quarterly, XXX (May, 
1945), 22. 

6: Jbid., pp. 51-52. More recently the Judicial 
Council gave its approval to an amendment to 
General Laws, chap. 12, sec. 3, which calls for the 
Department of Welfare to request the attorney- 
general to proceed against failing to report within a 
two-year period. However, the council rejected the 
idea of annual reporting on the grounds that the 
present practice of having several accounts come 
up together was more workable (Massachusetts 
Law Quarterly, XXXII, No. 4 [December, 1947], 17). 


6 New Hampshire Act amending chap. 24, Re- 
vised Laws, sec. 13-a. 
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Indiana, Vermont, and California have 
reported legislative review of the existing 
statutes governing trusts.* 

Recent issues of legal periodicals have 
carried articles on trust enforcement. 
Both the Columbia and the Indiana law 
journals have had appraisals of existing 
statutory machinery. The writer in the 
Columbia Law Review examined the state 
statutes with emphasis upon the per- 
missive character of such acts and the in- 
creased tempo of criticism in the enforce- 
ment field, particularly in the tax area.* 
On the basis of present administrative 
lacks the Indiana Law Journal recom- 
mended the creation of a registry includ- 
ing both testamentary and inter vivos 
trusts and the specific assignment to the 
attorney-general of duties in relation to 
the registry. This particular article out- 
lined a proposed enforcement statute 
modeled on the New Hampshire act of 
1943 but included the supervision over 
inter vivos trusts lacking in the other. 
However, the Indiana writer advocated 
a much more rigidly legalistic philoso- 
phy, for he urged measuring trust en- 
forcement by the degree to which the in- 
tention of the testator has been effec- 
tuated. 


63 ‘The Necessity for the Control of Public and 
Charitable Trusts,” in Conference of the National 
Association of Attorneys General, November, 1946, 
Pp. 91-101. 

64In the course of this inquiry a questionnaire 
was sent to all attorneys-general. It was sponsored 
by the Council of State Governments. Replies from 
thirty-three officials were critical of the prevailing 
machinery. Only four attorneys-general thought 
that present provisions were adequate—significantly 
one of these was the New Hampshire official. Ten 
attorneys-general advocated specific changes in the 
present situation. 

65*‘State Supervision of the Administration of 
Charitable Trusts,” Columbia Law Review, XLVII 
(May, 1947), 659-64. 

6 Indiana Law Journal, XXIII (January, 1948), 
149-50. 
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FOUNDATIONS AND TAX EVASION 


Renewed interest in regulatory prob- 
lems occasioned by the revisions of the 
tax law have brought out a number of 
proposals. Articles in the Yale, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Virginia reviews are directed 
to federal legislation. The proposals vary 
somewhat with the socioeconomic views 
of the given writer, but all of them deal 
with questions of public policy with re- 
gard to accumulations. 

The writer in the Yale Law Journal 
gave particular attention to the philan- 
thropic foundation as an instrument for 
private control over wealth.’ Pointing 
out the permissive nature of existing 
statutory machinery, particularly with 
regard to “perpetual foundations,”’ and 
the dangers of “‘the bribes of private eco- 
nomic gain,”’ this critic proposes two al- 
ternatives calculated to eliminate private 
manipulation through modification of 
the Revenue Code. The first would de- 
ny tax exemption to any foundation in 
which (a) trustees are donors or family 
members who control directly or indi- 
rectly a business in which the given or- 
ganization has invested 10 per cent of its 
assets or deals with an enterprise in 
which the foundation has investments of 
more than ro per cent or (4) in which a 
corporation acting as trustee controls di- 
rectly or indirectly a business in which 
the foundation has invested 10 per cent 
or more of its assets or numbers on its 
board as trustee or director persons in- 
eligible to act under the first clause. 

A second more stringent proposal is 
intended to “sterilize” private control of 
wealth. The first stipulation would be 


§7*The Modern Philanthropic Foundation: A 
Critique and Proposal,” Yale Law Journal, LIX 
(February, 1950), 509. 


8 Thid., pp. 506-9. 
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that the foundation divest itself of capi- 
tal at specific periods. Under this ar- 
rangement the foundation is not liqui- 
dated, but it must expend the principal 
and interest from given grants within 
twenty-five years of having received 
them. The second exaction would be that 
the foundation diversify its investments 
so that not more than 10 per cent of the 
securities or assets are lodged in business- 
es directly or indirectly controlled by per- 
sons who control the foundation. The 
third disallowance is to be made of con- 
tributions made by persons to a founda- 
tion which he directly or indirectly con- 
trols. 

These proposals are based on a phi- 
losophy that demonstrated abuse by 
foundations makes the risk of wiping 
them out less dangerous than assuring 
control and that, should such regulation 
dry up the sources of foundation wealth, 
increased tax revenue would enable 
governmental agencies to take over their 
tasks. The writer comes close to repeat- 
ing the suggestions made before the 
Commission on Industrial Relations that 
the goal of regulation should be the 
gradual “displacement” of foundation 
funds to governmental-directed welfare 
services. 

Frederick Latcham, writing in the 
Pennsylvania Law Review, questions the 
percentage limitation approach. Al- 
though he raised the question as to 
whether tax exemption is warranted 
without more assurance that foundations 
are doing a work of sufficient public im- 
portance to justify these favors, he does 
not think that there is sufficient evidence 
at present to risk discouraging inde- 
pendent foundations. 

69 “‘Private Charitable Foundations: Some Tax 


and Policy Implications,” Pennsylvania Law 
Review, XCVIII (April, 1950), 617-53. 
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Berrien Eaton in the final article of a 
series on tax measures criticizes the fail- 
ure of the Revenue Act of 1950 to accom- 
plish its presumed purpose to regulate 
foundation abuses.7° Prefaced by the ob- 
servation that conclusions are objectively 
clothed bias, Eaton concluded that “the 
present law enacted much that can be 
easily circumvented, much that was 
superfluous and has already been or could 
be in the future accomplished by the 
courts, and much more was perhaps un- 
desirable from a social and economic 
standpoint.’’”* He advocates that foun- 
dations, to keep their tax-exempt status, 
be required to expend annually “an 
amount equivalent to (1) their tax sav- 
ings plus (2) an arbitrary figure of 7 per 
cent of corpus (if available from earn- 
ings) this being the sum that an ordinary 
corporation would generally pay out in 
dividends.” 

The question of tax evasion had been 
thoroughly aired between the 1947 and 
1950 hearings, particularly through the 
reports of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Interstate Commerce” and the Rhode 
Island investigation conducted almost 
simultaneously. A review of the Rhode 
Island report and the recent hearings on 
the revision of the Revenue Code are 
suggestive for two reasons. The first is the 
extent to which the financial activities of 
a charitable trust appeared indistinguish- 
able from the investments of a business 
trust—a situation about which witnesses 
at the Industrial Commission hearings 
had warned thirty years ago.73 The second 

7 Berrien Eaton, Jr., ‘‘Charitable Foundations 
under the 1950 Revenue Act,” Virginia Law Review, 
XXXVII (February, 1951), 253-83. 

7 Ibid., pp. 282-83. 

2U.S. Senate, Hearings before a Subcommittee, 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
(80th Cong., 2d sess. [Washington: Government 


Printing Office, 1948]), ‘Closing of Nashua, N.H., 
Mills.” 


is the degree to which individuals and 
groups thought involved in questionable 
practices were given a relatively sympa- 
thetic hearing. 

Although no one would be rash enough 
to generalize about the mysteries of a 
committee mind, he may read interesting 
clues in terms of the tone of questioners 
and the final recommendations for ac- 
tion. One immediate contrast between 
these recent hearings and those of the 
Commission on Industrial Relations is 
the explicit approval given to philan- 
thropic foundations. Members of both 
the Rhode Island committee and the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
were careful to explain their interest in 
protecting legitimate endowments and, 
in the case of the congressional group, 
their desire to distinguish between meas- 
ures which might have a disastrous effect 
on bona fide charitable organizations. 

The Rhode Island committee was set 
up to evaluate the existing machinery for 
the supervision of trusts. In calling on 
Royall Little for testimony, the members 
were reviewing the investment policies 
advocated by him in the light of the pre- 
sumed protection afforded charitable 
beneficiaries under the prevailing stat- 
utes. Confronted by the detail of the 
Textron story, the committee had ample 
evidence concerning the variation be- 
tween Little’s practices and those more 
conventional ones expressed in the Pru- 
dent Man Statute. Little defended his in- 
vestment policies on the grounds that the 
first duty of a trustee was “to make 
money through investment in situations 
such as aggressive businessmen would 
personally make.”’”4 


73 See above, n. 20. 


74 Rhode Island Report, p. 9. Critics might agree 
that the increase of the Rayon Foundation Fund 
from its original fund in 1944 of $100 to a $750,000 
capital in 1949 was an astonishing yield and that 
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The ambivalence of the committee in 
pondering the aggressive businessman 
investments policies is interestingly ex- 
pressed in their comment: 

Unquestionably one of the more interesting 
features of the Little Type Trust is the way in 
which it provides a ready source of risk capital 
out of money which would otherwise be drained 
off by the federal government. The Committee 
sympathizes with Mr. Little’s motives insofar as 
he would do everything within reason to discover 
new sources of risk capital for Rhode Island in- 
dustry, but we feel that there must be many sources 
of such capital to be tapped before we are forced 
to fall back upon funds that have been earmaked 
for charity. . . .7 


A reading of these observations makes it 
difficult to tell whether Little or the fed- 
eral government is the villain in the 
piece. To be sure, in its final recommen- 
dation the committee exorcised its hereti- 
cal feelings and returned to orthodoxy. 
It reaffirmed the Prudent Man Statute 
and advocated that clauses in trust in- 
struments which exonerated the trustee 
from liability for negligence in invest- 
ments be held invalid.” In so doing, it 
also rejected the proposals of the CIO 
witnesses who urged legislation which 
would limit the duration of foundations 
to twenty years, circumscribe founda- 
tion holdings, restrict investments except 
those approved by the banking commis- 
sioner, force distribution annually of 85 
per cent of income to charitable benefi- 
ciaries,”7 and require the setting-up of a 


the multiplying of the Rhode Island Charities 
Trust from its initial fund of $500 in 1937 to its 
present assets of some four and a half millions 
added substantially to the assets of a charitable 
trust and that one motive of the Little Trust must 
have been to aid charity. However, most observers 
would hesitate to conclude that a philanthropic 
purpose clearly outweighed the obvious gains to the 
grantor of such handy tax-free depositories for 
risk capital. 


5 Tbid., p. 14. 


® Ibid., p. 11. 77 Ibid., p. 10. 


special board of charitable trusts to en- 
force registry and reporting measures.”® 

The congressional group displayed less 
ambivalence than the Rhode Island com- 
mittee in examining Little’s motives for 
closing the Nashua Mills and making in- 
vestments in Puerto Rico. The phrase 
“community interest”’ was ironically re- 
peated by committee members who used 
the word “manipulation” to describe 
the relationship between the charitable 
trusts and Textron.”? However, repre- 
sentatives of educational institutions 
were given an even more sympathetic 
hearing. J. R. Kilian, Jr., spokesman 
for the American Association of Universi- 
ties, was asked leading questions calcu- 
lated to draw out the fact that the 
institutions under fire for lease-backs 
were in process of drawing up a code of 
investment practices.*° Mr. Pendleton of 
the University of Pennsylvania** and 
King Fauver* of Oberlin College had an 
attentive ear for their defense of the busi- 
ness activities growing out of the finan- 
cial plight of private educational or- 
ganizations. 

The final draft of the Revenue Bill is 
remarkable for its omissions. The pro- 
visions of House Bill 2319 which would 
have disallowed deductions to founda- 
tions in which voting stock was con- 
trolled by the donor or family members 
or in instances in which endowments con- 
sisted of a closely held corporation were 


8 Tbid., p. 11. 


77U.S. Congress, House, Committee on Ways 
and Means, Revenue Code Revision (81st Cong., 
ad sess. [Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1950]), Vol. I: Excise Taxes, p. 553. 

8 Tbid., p. 504. It is interesting that Little himself 
advocated at these hearings a statutory control 
which he admitted on cross-examination would 
have made the pyramiding of the Providence Trusts 
impossible. 


8: Tbid., pp. 571-82. 
% Ibid., pp. 554-71. 
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stricken out. According to the provisions 
of the Revenue Act, the prohibited trans- 
actions which threaten the tax-exempt 
status of charitable organizations are 
much less explicitly defined.* They are 
loans made without adequate security or 
those made at an unreasonable rate of in- 
terest to donors, members of their families, 
or a corporation which they control. The 
forbidden exchanges are of securities tak- 
en from such persons for more than ade- 
quate consideration or sold to them with- 
out adequate consideration. As Berrien 
Eaton has pointed out with regard to the 
specific question of whether a foundation 
may be used as a device for maintaining 
family control over a business, the giant 
Ford Foundation is likely to escape any 
application of the new accumulation pro- 
visions. The chief prohibitions are aimed 
at pyramiding under the manipulations 
possible through investment in unrelated 
business. The Ford Foundation is not 
known to have any unrelated income. 
Furthermore, its tax-exempt status may 
well be defended on the grounds that the 
scope of its declared purpose demands 
vast sums.*4 

Once again Congress has considered 
the problem of charitable regulation.*s 
Thirty years ago investigative groups ar- 
gued the socioeconomic consequences of 
the concentration of wealth in philan- 
thropic foundations. Proposals reminis- 
cent of the feudal mortmain laws were 
made, directed in this instance not at 
landholdings but at the economic con- 
trol possible in trust accumulation and 
investment manipulation. Some of these 
same proposals have been repeated to- 

83 Revenue Act 1950, Title III, Sec. 321(B). 
No discussion of the tax law is attempted here. An 
excellent analysis of general principles is found in 


Andrews, Philanthropic Giving, chap. xiii, ‘“Taxa- 
tion Factors.’ Note also above, nn. 67, 69, and 


70. 
84 Eaton, op. cit., p. 273. 


day. However, Congress has once more 
refused to take drastic action. The new 
revenue bill represents a compromise 
measure designed to protect the legiti- 
mate foundation. The most significant 
aspect of the Rhode Island and congres- 
sional committee action is the reflection 
of changing attitudes. In the intervening 
years majority opinion has become mi- 
nority opinion. 

The recurrent issue of the public ac- 
countability of charitable trusts and 
foundations should serve to emphasize 
the burden which foundations them- 
selves carry for trusteeship. Trusteeship 
must be viewed in the larger perspective 
of the responsibility by grantor, trustee, 
and beneficiary alike for the social con- 
sequences of giving. Trusts and founda- 
tions are in their nature the most donor- 
dominated of all philanthropic forms. 
Except in those instances in which special 
arrangements have been made for so 
doing, the trust and foundation stand 
outside the pattern of private philan- 
thropy. They, therefore, carry a double 

8s The Charitable Trusts Acts have frequently 
been alluded to as a model regulatory measure. 
Lord Beveridge in his recent book Voluntary Action 
(London: Allen & Unwin, 1948), p. 212, was highly 
critical of its effectiveness. He recommended that a 
royal commission consider the question of trust 
supervision. Shortly after Beveridge’s book was pub- 
lished, the National Council of Social Services also 
urged parliamentary action. A committee headed by 
Lord Nathan was appointed January 20, 1950, to 
consider whether new legislation was needed (Times 
[London], January 20, 1950). Lord Nathan in his 
discussion of the committee charge pointed up the 
flexible arrangements possible under Scottish law 
through the provisions of the Common Good Fund 
(tbid., January 27, 1950). Interest in solving 
the problems of obsolescence was indicated in re- 
questing information about American community 
trusts. Mr. James Brown IV, executive director of 
the Chicago Community Trust, was one of the 
first witnesses to testify before the committee when 
hearings began July 21, 1950. The reports have not 
yet been made public; but it is interesting to con- 
sider their implication. Apparently the machinery 
adopted’ in 1853 has left some problems of trust 
regulation still unresolved. 
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burden of accountability. Not only must 
they solve the vexing problem of their 
relationship to public and governmental 
authorities but they must also arrive at 
an adequate definition of their relation- 
ship to other private philanthropic or- 
ganizations. Otherwise their individual- 
ism may make of them anachronisms in 
contemporary life. 

The foundation has enjoyed a freedom 
which has enabled it to be a flexible in- 


strument for an imaginative and re- 
sourceful philanthropy. This freedom is 
fraught, however, with the dangers of a 
narrow individualism. Charitable trusts 
and foundations share the responsibility 
of all philanthropy for social gifts. Full 
accounting of their activities is a neces- 
sary earnest of the stewardship they 
have assumed for wise giving. 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
Iowa CIty 














THE DEVELOPMENT OF INSTITUTIONAL CARE OF CHILDREN 
IN CALIFORNIA FROM 1769 TO 1925 


MARY STANTON 


earliest records of institutional 
| care of children in California are 
found in the reports and diaries of 
the Franciscan missionaries beginning in 
1769. The missionaries were priests who 
had been educated in Spain and came to 
California at the request of the king. 
They established twenty-one missions 
from San Diego to Sonoma. Each of the 
California missions provided food, shel- 
ter, clothing, education, and employment 
for thousands of Indians—adults and 
children. The regulations for the missions 
specified that “‘in the morning as soon as 
the grown-ups shall have gone their way 
and in the afternoon, before sunset, the 
Fathers shall instruct all children over 
five years of age.’’ The’ missionaries 
offered the opportunity of learning to 
read, write, and sing in Latin and Span- 
ish to those children who manifested a 
desire and an aptitude to learn. The boys 
were taught various trades, and the girls 
were instructed in spinning, sewing, and 
household tasks. Even the little children 
were employed to chase the birds away 
from the orchards and vineyards. 
Writing in his diary for 1775-76, 
Father Font reports that at San Luis 
Obispo a married soldier served as major- 
domo of the mission, and his wife had 
charge of the girls. She kept them around 
her during the day, teaching them, and 
letting them go to visit in the village but 
not beyond its limits. At night she locked 
them in a large adobe building where 
they were “secure against insult.’”’ This 
building was furnished with heat, and a 


candle burned in it all night. Here the 
girls stayed until marriage. This was 
called the “nunnery” by the Indians, 
and, according to Father Zephyrin Engel- 
hardt, O.F.M., historian of the missions, 
it was the first “‘institution’’ of the mis- 
sion system which the enemies of the 
missions abolished. 

Although the missionaries wrote of 
their young charges as “children,” from 
their accounts of the behavior of the chil- 
dren, they would be known in twentieth- 
century terminology as dependent, de- 
linquent, abandoned, unmarried moth- 
ers, and babies born out of wedlock. 

When Mexico became independent of 
Spain, she secularized the California 
missions in 1823, and the Indians were 
dispersed without homes or livelihood. 
Many found employment in the pueblos 
and on the ranchos. No one knew or 
cared how many lived or stopped a while 
at the ranchos where, at least, everyone 
had a livelihood and the children re- 
ceived care. 

Such a system which served a simple, 
pastoral age was inadequate for the peri- 
od which followed the passing of Califor- 
nia to the United States in February, 
1848, and the discovery of gold in May, 
1848. In 1846 California had become in- 
dependent of Mexico but did not pass to 
the United States until the Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, signed on February 
2, 1848. Deadlocked by the slavery issue, 
Congress failed to set up a territorial gov- 
ernment for this newly acquired region 
with its ninety thousand inhabitants. Ac- 
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cording to international law, the Mexican 
law should have continued. Instead, ev- 
ery type of civil law and code prevailed 
as well as common law, maritime, mili- 
tary, and miners’ law. The territory is 
said to have been “‘blessed with two gov- 
ernors at one time and once with trip- 
lets.”” Mass meetings were held demand- 
ing order. The governor, therefore, issued 
a call for a Constitutional Convention at 
Monterey, the capital, on September 4, 
1849. 

On the floor of the convention the 
“niggardly policy”’ of the United States 
was bitterly attacked, for it was draining 
California of its immense wealth and re- 
turning no money to operate the civil 
government. Touching addresses were 
made on the pitiful condition of the emi- 
grants, who were said to have “‘toiled and 
encountered dangers to open the stores 
of wealth in the State . . . and their re- 
ward was gross neglect.” As a result, it 
was stated that “the bleached bones of 
the starved emigrants are scattered in 
the valley of the Sierra Madre.” The 
“genial and scholarly” Mr. O. M. Wozen- 
craft, formerly of Ohio, hoped to deal 
with this condition through his resolu- 
tion to instruct the legislature to enact 
laws preventing ‘“‘convicts and paupers 
from being brought into the State from 
abroad.” Had this resolution passed, 
California would have adopted the policy 
of the eastern states from colonial times. 
But this was not in keeping with the tra- 
dition of the people of California, and the 
resolution was rejected. 

Authorization for the expenditure of 
state funds was placed in the legislature, 
which this convention was proposing. No 
restrictions were placed upon the legis- 
lature in the exercise of this function. It 
is significant that this opened the door 
for the appropriation of state moneys for 
social services under public and private 


auspices. The constitution of 1849 was 
approved by a vote of the people in the 
territory and remained in operation for 
twenty-nine years. 

Although gold was discovered in May, 
1848, the news of it reached the outside 
world just in time for President Polk to 
include it in his December, 1848, message 
to Congress. Winter routes overland were 
closed, and so travel by sea was under- 
taken. This meant an ocean journey of 
six to nine months around the Horn to 


‘San Francisco, or by ship to Panama and 


then on muleback across the isthmus to 
the west coast, and there in the tropical 
heat to await a ship to San Francisco. 
In February, 1849, a total of fifty vessels 
left American ports for San Francisco. 
Thousands arrived, sick of the scurvy, 
dysentery, and cholera, in a little town 
without housing, hospitals, or medical 
care for them. Approximately twenty 
thousand Chinese landed in San Fran- 
cisco in one year. In the spring of 1849 
“the Great Migration” overland brought 
into the state thirty-five thousand in 
covered wagons and on foot. Scurvy had 
attacked these parties, and many were 
dying along the routes of migration. 


DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


The people who came into the state 
were young. In the mining district only 2 
per cent were women, while the number 
of women in the state equaled 8 per cent 
of the population. Children were said to 
be so rare that, when the miners went to 
the city and saw a child, their eyes filled 
with tears and they would shower their 
gold upon him. There were children, how- 
ever, whose parents died on the sea or 
overland voyage or in the cholera epi- 
demics after arrival in California. The 
Annals of San Francisco record that 
these fatherless and motherless children, 
though few in number, were left “to be 
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tossed about in this great maelstrom of 
passion.’”’ But the Amnals continue, “To 
the honor of this young city these were 
not forgotten. In February, 1851, a few 
ladies met in the First Presbyterian 
Church on Stockton near Jackson Street 
and with the encouragement of the min- 
ister, the Reverend Albert Williams, the 
San Francisco Protestant Orphan Asy- 
lum was founded.”’ 

The first California orphan asylum 
was located in a cottage surrounded 
by thousands of tents pitched in ‘“Happy 
Valley” and protected by the sandhills of 
Market Street. Many houses were made 
in Boston and sent in sections to Cali- 
fornia. The first orphan asylum was in 
such a cottage, and their first orphans 
“were rescued”’ from a ship on which 
their parents had died en route to Cali- 
fornia. 

The following year, in August, 1852, 
five Daughters of Charity of Saint Vin- 
cent de Paul arrived in San Francisco 
from their Motherhouse in Emmitsburg, 
Maryland. They had come at the invi- 
tation of Father John Maginnis, the first 
pastor of Saint Patrick’s Church in San 
Francisco, and the only English-speak- 
ing priest in the city. The Sisters went to 
live in the loft of a building on the site of 
the present Palace Hotel. Here, in the 
Roman Catholic Orphanage of San 
Francisco, the Sisters received their first 
charge, a little girl who had been or- 
phaned when her parents died on board 
the ship “Ohio.”’ Many children who 
were left motherless because of the 
cholera, which was prevalent in San 
Francisco, were brought to the Sisters. 
Classrooms became dormitories at night, 
umbrellas were held over the stove to 
keep the rain out of the food, while the 
children and Sisters sat with rocks and 
bricks under their feet to keep them dry. 

In the little pueblo of Los Angeles, 


however, parents were concerned about 
the education of their children. In 1854 
Los Angeles built a public school but had 
only enough money to keep it open three 
months. In 1856, therefore, a committee 
of citizens, headed by Mr. Abel Stern, 
a Jewish gentleman, requested Bishop 
Thaddeus Amat to open a school and 
orphanage. The Daughters of Charity of 
Saint Vincent de Paul accepted the Bish- 
op’s invitation, and six Sisters left 
Maryland, going by boat to the Isthmus. 
There, in their white, starched coronets 
and voluminous, blue robes they mount- 
ed mules to go overland to the Pacific 
Coast, where they boarded a vessel to 
San Francisco. Transferring to a coast- 
wise ship, they returned to San Pedro 
and after a twelve-hour carriage ride 
reached the pueblo of Los Angeles. 

The Sisters had brought the lumber for 
their home in the West, but no one in the 
village of adobe houses knew how to 
build a wooden house. While waiting for 
a carpenter to make the trip from Mary- 
land, the sisters lived in the home of Don 
Ygnacio del Valle. When their own wood- 
en building was erected, on the site 
where the Union Station now stands, the 
first Institute and Orphan Asylum south 
of San Francisco was opened. The sons 
and daughters of the first families of Los 
Angeles—Protestant, Jew, and Catholic 
—as well as the orphans, boarded there 
or attended as day students and were 
educated by the Sisters. This was a com- 
munity agency rendering many services. 
The Sisters cared for the poor and the 
sick in their own homes. The people 
brought their money for safekeeping to 
the Sisters, who are referred to as the 
first bankers of Los Angeles. 

In 1856 five more Daughters of Chari- 
ty left their Motherhouse in Emmits- 
burg, Maryland, “to open a school where 
English would be taught in Santa Bar- 
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bara in the new state of California.”’ One 
of the Sisters died of the fever and was 
buried in Panama. The four remaining 
Sisters eventually returned from San 
Francisco to Santa Barbara, where they 
learned that the ship could not enter the 
shallow channel. The barefooted sailors 
stood ready to carry the passengers 
ashore. One little Sister refused to go, but 
a big sailor picked her up and soon set 
down his outraged burden among her 
amused but more philosophical Sisters 
on the shore. 

The Sisters took up their abode in an 
old adobe house on the corner of Carrillo 
and State Streets, where General Fré- 
mont had reputedly maintained head- 
quarters. Neglected and orphaned Indian 
children were brought in from the moun- 
tains by Father James Villa. Children, 
who spoke only Spanish, came by ox- 
cart, in wagons, on donkeys, on ponies, 
and on foot from the town, the neigh- 
boring ranches, and the Santa Ynez 
mountains to Saint Vincent’s Institution 
and School. 

Meantime in San Francisco the num- 
ber of orphaned and motherless children 
increased so rapidly that the institutions 
moved to larger quarters, and in 1853 
the Protestant Orphan Asylum erected a 
substantial stone building. When it was 
completed, even with the stone donated, 
the orphanage had $1.50 left in the 
treasury. The state legislature was, there- 
upon, petitioned to help in the care of 
these children, and in 1855 the state ap- 
propriated $5,000 each to the Protestant 
Orphan Asylum and to the Roman 
Catholic Orphan Asylum. Lump-sum ap- 
propriations were made to relief societies, 
hospitals, and to other orphan asylums 
as they were founded. 

During the decade from 1860 to 1870, 
eight orphanages were established. One 
of these, Saint Vincent’s Orphanage, 


later known as Saint Mary’s, was estab- 
lished in the heart of the gold-mining re- 
gion in Grass Valley by the Sisters of 
Mercy who had come from Ireland to San 
Francisco. In this decade many children 
were left homeless when fathers went off 
to the Civil War and mothers did not sur- 
vive the hardships of the times. The first 
orphanage in the state for oriental chil- 
dren was founded in 1870 in San Fran- 
cisco by the Women’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

In 1870, also, the B’nai B’rith lodge of 
San Francisco planned to establish an 
orphans’ home but did not have the fi- 
nancial strength to carry out the plan. 
On July 25, 1871, however, a group of 
San Francisco Jews secured incorpora- 
tion for the Pacific Hebrew Orphan Asy- 
lum and Home Society. The purpose of 
the Society was to care not only for or- 
phan children but also for aged Israelites 
without means of support from Califor- 
nia, Arizona, Nevada, Oregon, and 
Washington. The orphanage was opened 
in 1872, and the Home for the Aged in 
1891. From its inception this Society 
cared for children in the institution and 
also “placed them with relatives or 
friends for a moderate monthly compen- 
sation.’”” The members of the Board of 
Trustees and committees of ladies han- 
dled purchases, supervised the house- 
keeping, and carried on the operation of 
the orphan asylum with the assistance 
of one employee, the matron. 

The requests made for help to the leg- 
islature by private institutions increased 
each year. In 1870, however, a system of 
per capita grants to institutions was es- 
tablished, but some of the so-called 
“more influential institutions” continued 
to receive the lump-sum appropriations 
in addition. The per capita grant was $50 
a year for each orphan and $25 a year 
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for each half-orphan under fourteen years 
of age. In 1875 this was increased to $100 
a year for whole orphans and $75 for 
half-orphans and abandoned children. 

The collapse of the mining develop- 
ment, unemployment after the comple- 
tion of the overland railroad, the de- 
pression following the Civil War, serious 
epidemics, and unparalleled drought cre- 
ated widespread hardship and suffering 
in the state. The people demanded a 
Constitutional Convention, and one was 
convened in Sacramento, the capital, in 
1878. At that convention the state’s re- 
sponsibility for orphans and abandoned 
children was recognized, but there was 
disapproval over the current state-aid 
plan. Alarm was expressed over the fact 
that the state aid constituted $63,877 of 
the one million dollars which the legis- 
lature had appropriated in a year. The 
children’s institutions were accused of 
lobbying at every session of the legis- 
lature and of loading the Constitutional 
Convention delegates with so much lit- 
erature that they could not close their 
desks. 

Claims were made that the sectarian 
institutions might rear children with sen- 
timents hostile to Americanism. To that 
accusation a delegate replied, ‘““The best 
educated men in the state have been edu- 
cated in orphan asylums and I defy any 
man to deny it. The finest educated wo- 
men in the state have been educated in 
orphan asylums at private expense. That 
you know is a fact.” 

Family boarding-homes and county 
almshouses for children were proposed 
and rejected. A state school for depend- 
ent children was also considered. The re- 
ports of the state boards of charities of 
various states were quoted freely. For 
economical reasons, only, such a system 
was finally abandoned. When one dele- 
gate eventually proposed paying $50 a 


year per capita to the private institu- 
tions, he was asked if he thought that 
would support a child for a year. He an- 
swered that it would partially support a 
child. Whereupon his inquirer said: 
“What part of the child do you propose 
that the State support?” The policy ac- 
cepted by this convention and approved 
by the voters for the new constitution 
of 1879 prohibited the payment of state 
moneys to any institution not managed 
by the state, with the exception that 
money could be appropriated for the sup- 
port of minor orphans, half-orphans, or 
abandoned children. 

At the close of the nineteenth century, 
California had forty-six institutions for 
dependent and neglected children from 
San Diego to Lytton. Some made no dis- 
tinction between dependent and delin- 
quent children. Many furnished educa- 
tion not only to the children who were 
dependent and delinquent, but they 
functioned as private schools for chil- 
dren whose parents could pay for their 
education. This was a distinctive feature 
of the combined orphanage and private 
school which met a pressing need in a 
state unable to provide public education 
for the rapidly growing population. 

By the close of the nineteenth century 
the state had used three plans for pro- 
tecting the state funds paid to institu- 
tions. First, legislative committees in- 
vestigated the orphanages, later the 
State Board of Health, and finally the 
State Board of Examiners were given 
such power. It was not until the twen- 
tieth century, however, that a composite 
statistical report on all the child-caring 
institutions was made. From that report 
made in 1905, by the State Board of Ex- 
aminers, we learn that forty-four chil- 
dren’s institutions were receiving state 
aid for 5,283 children. The Board report- 
ed that state funds were paid for so- 
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called ‘“‘abandoned children’ whose par- 
ents were merely shirking responsibility 
and would claim them when the children 
were old enough to work. The legislature 
of 1907, therefore, specified that found- 
lings and illegitimate children should be 
considered as abandoned children, eligi- 
ble for $150 a year for care up to eighteen 
months of age, and $100 annually there- 
after. In 1901 the legislature also pro- 
vided that the counties could use local 
funds for children not eligible for state 
aid and in 1909 permitted the use of 
county funds for dependent or delinquent 
children committed by the Juvenile 
Court to institutions.’ 

In the first decade of the twentieth 
century the children of the nation were 
becoming the concern of the federal gov- 
ernment. President Theodore Roosevelt 
convened the First White House Con- 
ference in 1909. The conference pro- 
nounced that no child should be removed 
from his own home for reasons of poverty 
alone; that for a child who must be re- 
moved from his own home, a foster-fami- 
ly home was the best substitute; that for 
those children who must be institutional- 
ized, the cottage type of building pro- 
vided the nearest approach to a family 
home; and that all child-caring agencies 
should be under state approval and in- 
spection. In 1912 the Children’s Bureau 
was established as an agency of the fed- 
eral government. Under the Act of Con- 
gress creating the Bureau, it was to in- 
vestigate and report on all phases of 
child life, including orphanages. 

Meantime the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion had established a Child-helping De- 
partment under the direction of Hastings 
H. Hart. Mr. Hart visited California and 
arranged for a study of child-care or- 


t An amount not to exceed $11 per month was 
permitted under the 1909 legislation. In 1919 this 
amount was increased to $20 a month. 


ganizations, which was made in 1910-11. 
At that time there were sixty-nine child- 
caring institutions, of which twenty- 
three had been established between 1900 
and 1910. Of the sixty-nine, two were 
Jewish, sixteen Protestant, twenty-one 
Catholic, and thirty nonsectarian. Dur- 
ing the year of the study 12,422 children 
received care in these institutions at a 
per capita cost of $166 a year. Only fif- 
teen of the sixty-nine institutions were 
of the cottage type. 

The statistics for the California study 
were compared with those secured from 
similar studies made in six other large 
states, rated as “most liberal” in child- 
care appropriations. California was found 
to be “‘over-institutionalized.” This was 
attributed to the “excessive amount of 
State subsidies” to private institutions 
and to the failure of the state to develop 
plans to keep children in their own homes 
or to place them in foster-family homes. 

In 1913 the state took more definite 
action with reference to the protection 
of children in private institutions. The 
legislature provided for the appointment 
of children’s agents under the Board of 
Control to investigate institutions receiv- 
ing state aid and gave to the State Board 
of Charities and Corrections the power 
to investigate and license all children’s 
institutions receiving state aid. 

Through the years the State Board 
recommended an increase in the amount 
of state aid and the raising of the age 
limit for its beneficiaries; a reduction in 
the number of orphanages; the establish- 
ment of new institutions only if their 
sponsors could prove a demonstrated 
need; a redistribution of orphanages on 
the basis of the population in the state; 
specialization in institutions based on the 
needs of children for preventorium and 
convalescent care, for crippled children, 
and for adolescents needing group life; 
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the separation of the feeble-minded and 
wayward from normal, needy children; 
trained staffs, including the addition of 
nurses, doctors, dietitians, recreation 
workers, and social workers; improv- 
ing admission and discharge procedures 
through ‘‘case-work methods.” 

From 1914 to 1928, twenty-four in- 
stitutions for dependent children were 
closed either voluntarily or by state ac- 
tion, or changed from charitable institu- 
tions to boarding-schools or military 
academies. From 1913 to 1928 there was 
a net decrease of 18.5 per cent in the 
number of children in institutions and a 
decrease of 23.5 per cent in capacity. 
Some institutions changed their function 
to the care of delinquents as well as de- 
pendents, or to delinquents alone, or to 
rescue homes, or to health institutions. 
Some new institutions for dependent 
children, however, had been opened. 

A change in name is also noted as the 
Jewish Orphans’ Home became Vista del 
Mar; and the San Francisco Protestant 
Orphanage was known as Edgewood. A 
new institution was known as Rose 
Avenue Cottage instead of the earlier 
terminology, ‘orphan asylum.”’ Several 
institutions moved to new locations and 
built cottage-type homes. Plans for new 
institutions were now subject to approval 
by the state. 

By 1925 the state followed the pattern 
of several eastern states and established 
a Department of Public Welfare. The 
department now issued more detailed 
standards for children’s institutions. 
Judged by the new standards, the nu- 
tritional and health services in the in- 
stitutions were said to be improved, but 
many institutions had only an in- 
spection service when the child was ad- 
mitted and then waited until he was sick 
before he again saw a physician. The ad- 
mission and discharge programs were still 


generally unsatisfactory. Only six of the 
institutions had case-work service. By 
1925 the private children’s institutions 
were on the way to a more adequate fi- 
nancial base. The Community Chest and 
Welfare Council movement was starting 
in the larger cities of the state. The ma- 
jority of the child-welfare institutions 
became members of these community or- 
ganization agencies. The institutions 
themselves had struggled hard under 
serious financial handicaps. The “or- 
phans’ fairs” could now be abandoned, 
and the year of sewing and embroidery 
by staff and children for the annual fair 
was a thing of the past. 

Although the orphanage received all 
children who were in need of care, 
separate institutions for selected groups 
were gradually established. Among these 
groups were the Indians; handicapped 
children such as the deaf, dumb, and 
blind; the mentally deficient; and also 
unmarried mothers and their babies. 


INDIAN CHILDREN 


Usually not remembered as institu- 
tions for dependent children, but surely 
of concern as such, are the homes for 
Indian children. With the exception of 
two small, private institutions such care 
for Indian children has been left to the 
federal government. These two institu- 
tions are Saint Boniface School at Ban- 
ning, established by the Sisters of Saint 
Joseph of Carondolet in 1890, and the 
Ione Indian Home opened in 1920 by the 
Free Methodist Missionary Board. The 
Saint Boniface School was supported by 
funds from the federal government, from 
Mother Katherine Drexel of Philadel- 
phia, and from the Catholic Indian Bu- 
reau. At the close of the century, howev- 
er, federal funds to private child-caring 
institutions and schools for Indians were 
discontinued. 
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Since 1901 the federal government has 
maintained the Sherman Institute at 
Riverside. This Institution was intended 
as a training school for boys and girls 
from fourteen to twenty-one years of age, 
but dependent Indian children from six 
to fourteen years were accepted for care. 


DEAF AND BLIND CHILDREN 


The Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Asylum 
was opened as a private institution in 
San Francisco in 1860, but gradually the 
state took over the school, which moved 
to Berkeley. Although the school was 
under the supervision of the State Board 
of Charities and Corrections for many 
years, it was finally held to be “‘an educa- 
tional institution and only incidentally a 
home.” It, therefore, passed to the State 
Department of Education, and, begin- 
ning in 1922, the School for the Blind and 
the School for the Deaf became inde- 
pendent of each other. 

In 1895 a private institution for the 
deaf was opened in Oakland by the Sis- 
ters of Saint Joseph of Carondolet, who 
had engaged in this work in France be- 
fore coming to the United States in 1836. 
Their work was wholly supported by 
private charity and was still in operation 
in 1925. 


MENTALLY DEFICIENT CHILDREN 


The first institutions for child care, 
and indeed many to this day, accepted 
all children regardless of their mental 
ability. Provision was early made in the 
state, however, for mentally deficient 
children in the California Home for the 
Care and Training of Feebleminded Chil- 
dren. This Home was established under 
private auspices in Oakland in 1883 but 
was taken over two years later by the 
state. In 1889 it was finally transferred 
to Sonoma County, and later it became 
known as the Sonoma State Home. 


National interest in the problems of 
the mentally defective is reflected in the 
biennial reports of the State Board of 
Charities and Corrections. The psycho- 
logical studies made of the children at 
Whittier and extended to other state 
schools and to private orphanages re- 
vealed the presence of large numbers of 
definitely feeble-minded and mentally 
subnormal children in the institutions for 
normal children. 

Pacific Colony was, therefore, opened 
by the state in 1921, and children were 
immediately transferred from other pub- 
lic and private institutions. By 1925 
these two state institutions were the only 
ones in the state for mentally deficient 
children. In addition to the patients in the 
institution, many were on parole. 


UNMARRIED MOTHERS AND BABIES 


Another group in the state for whom 
institutional care was provided during 
the nineteenth century was the unmar- 
ried mothers and their babies. It is cer- 
tain, from the 1868 reports of the Magda- 
len Asylum in San Francisco, that un- 
married mothers and babies were in that 
institution. From a petition to the legis- 
lature made in 1873 by the San Francisco 
Lying-in Hospital and Foundling Asy- 
lum it appears that 141 unmarried moth- 
ers were delivered in their institution 
that year, and 94 infants were left at 
their door. 

The first separate rescue home in the 
state, however, appears to be the Beulah 
Home, opened in 1890 by the Salvation 
Army in Oakland. This was followed in 
Los Angeles by the Florence Crittenton 
Home in 1894 and by the Truelove Home 
of the Salvation Army in 1899. 

In 1909 the State Board of Charities 
and Corrections reported that maternity 
homes were engaged in traffic in babies 
and requested the legislature to make it a 
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felony to sell, barter, or give away a child 
under fourteen years of age. Strict super- 
vision over these institutions was vested 
in the State Board. In 1925 it licensed 
311 maternity homes and hospitals, of 
which eight were private rescue homes. 
A total of five homes were discontinued, 
and twelve licenses were denied. By 1925 
this function was transferred to the State 
Department of Health, but the State 
Board of Charities and Corrections con- 
tinued visitations to check on the dis- 
position of the babies. 


DAY HOMES 


One of the methods introduced in Cali- 
fornia to keep the children of destitute 
parents at home with their families was 
care in the day nurseries. In California 
the first day nursery, Saint Francis Day 
Home, was opened in 1878 by Miss 
Elizabeth Armer, who with some other 
young ladies had lived and worked 
among the poor in San Francisco for six 
years. Miss Armer subsequently founded 
the Sisters of the Holy Family, who con- 
tinued and extended this program of day 
care in many cities of the state. 

Small amounts of state funds were 
given to the day nurseries until 1879, 
when the adoption of the new Constitu- 
tion prevented it. Municipalities made 
some contributions to the private day 
nurseries, but individual private contri- 
butions were their main support until 
the advent of the Community Chests. 

In 1913, day nurseries were brought 
under state supervision. By 1920 the 
State Board of Charities and Corrections 
reported upon sixty day nurseries, twen- 
ty-five of which were private social agen- 
cies and thirty-five were seasonal and 
operated by canning industries in the 
state. In the same year there was also a 
system of day nurseries under the Los 
Angeles school board and not subject to 


state licensing. The latter service was for 
children from nine months to school age 
and was available during the school year. 

By 1925 the Department of Public 
Welfare had published standards for day 
nurseries, which set forth that babies 
under one year ought not to be accepted 
and preferably none under three years. 
The standards covered health, education, 
social study, and personnel. 


DELINQUENT CHILDREN 


Following the activities of the Vigilan- 
te Committee in San Francisco in 1856, 
the urgent needs of the “street Arabs” 
confronted the state. Accordingly, the 
legislature of 1858 provided that an In- 
dustrial School should be established in 
San Francisco for the “detention, man- 
agement, reformation, education and 
maintenance” of all children under eight- 
een years of age “leading an idle and im- 
moral life.”” A combination of public and 
private interests in this undertaking was 
included in the legislation which vested 
the supervision and management of the 
school in a Board of Managers, with 
grants made by the state and city funds 
utilized for operation. 

The children in the Industrial School 
were visited frequently by the Sisters of 
Mercy. Then, in 1856, the Sisters set 
aside a suite of apartments in their Saint 
Mary’s Hospital for young girls who were 
known as “penitents.’”’ This was the be- 
ginning of the Magdalen Asylum, which 
in 1861 received a grant of $5,000 for a 
new building from the state legislature. 
In 1869 the city officials requested the 
Sisters to assume charge of wayward 
girls, and the female department of the 
San Francisco Industrial School was dis- 
continued. In 1874 a new wing of the 
building permitted segregation of way- 
ward girls from the older women, and 
the younger children were transferred to 
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specialized institutions as they were or- 
ganized. The state appropriations were 
irregular, and the proceeds of the needle- 
work of the girls and Sisters was said to 
make “but a slender basis for mainte- 
nance.” 

Meantime complaints were made to 
the legislature that for the years from 
1850 to 1860 a total of three hundred 
children under twenty years of age had 
been committed to prison and were 
mingling with adult offenders. The State 
Reform School for boys between eight 
and sixteen years of age was authorized 
by act of the legislature. It was located 
on the Feather River near Marysville 
and received its first boy in December, 
1861. 

In 1868 a legislative committee, in- 
vestigating complaints made against the 
Reform School, found that of thirty boys 
in the school “about one-half were le- 
gitimate inmates.” It was said to be 
“more a school of vice than of moral in- 
struction.”’ The committee reported that 
“convicts of eighteen to twenty years of 
age’’ were allowed to mingle with and in- 
deed to direct and control “the young 
and innocent children” when it was “not 
convenient for the Superintendent to be 
with them.” The legislature discontin- 
ued the school in 1868. 

In the next decade the state embarked 
upon a project for the nautical education 
of young boys, which appears, however, 
to have been a floating detention home 
with a capacity of two hundred boys. 
Through the co-operative efforts of the 
state, the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco, and the United States Navy, a 
United States training ship, the ‘‘James- 
town,” was transferred to San Francisco 
on April 3, 1876. Parents throughout the 
state were urged to send their sons to the 
ship for two years of nautical education. 
Parents, however, regarded the ship as a 


temporary home for their wayward sons, 
and after three years of operation it was 
discontinued. 

Meantime the character of the San 
Francisco Industrial School had changed. 
In 1872 the Board of Managers was abol- 
ished, and the Board of Supervisors as- 
sumed control. The institution discon- 
tinued the placement of children in homes 
and trades and became solely correction- 
alin nature. Children from San Francisco 
were cared for in the institution and a 
limited number from other counties upon 
the payment of $15 monthly per capita. 

A private agency, the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Aid Society, was then organized to 
meet the needs of “homeless, neglected, 
abused, and delinquent children” 
throughout the state. The agency, es- 
tablished in San Francisco in 1874, was 
patterned after the children’s aid socie- 
ties established in New York City, Balti- 
more, Boston, and Brooklyn between the 
years 1853 and 1866. Among the many 
activities of this agency was a temporary 
shelter for children in San Francisco. A 
small institution for forty wilful and 
delinquent girls, the California Girls 
Training School, was opened in Alameda 
in 1888. 

It was finally brought forcibly to the 
attention of the legislature that the insti- 
tutional facilities of the San Francisco In- 
dustrial School and the three private 
agencies? in the bay area were totally in- 
adequate to provide for the delinquent 
juveniles in the state and further that 
children under sixteen years of age should 
not be in jails and prisons. Accordingly, 
in 1889 the legislature made provision for 
the State Reform School and the Preston 
School of Industry. The Reform School, 
located at Whittier, was to care for de- 


2 Magdalen Asylum, Boys’ and Girls’ Aid So- 
ciety Shelter, and the California Girls Training 
School. 
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linquent boys and girls ten to sixteen 
years of age and incorrigible or destitute 
children from ten to eighteen years of 
age. The Preston School of Industry was 
intended for older offenders under eight- 
een years of age, and more stringent 
discipline, including military training, 
was prescribed. In 1902, however, the 
legislature made changes to adjust the 
age limits between the two schools and 
to cover children between the ages of 
eight and eighteen years. 

In 1903 the penal and correctional in- 
stitutions of the state were subject to the 
investigation and report of the newly 
created Board of Charities and Correc- 
tions. In its first biennial report the 
Board recommended a separate state 
school for girls, a parole officer for Whit- 
tier and one for Preston, manual training 
for the boys, domestic science for the 
girls, real instead of mock guns for mili- 
tary training at Preston, and commit- 
ments until twenty-one years of age, 
which would enable the children to talk 
about the time ‘‘when they would gradu- 
ate” and not “when their time is up.” 

The new State Board also investi- 
gated and reported upon complaints 
made against the various state institu- 
tions. Such a report relating to Whittier 
may be of interest. One complaint re- 
ferred to a girl who had run away and 
upon her return to the Reform School 
was punished by having her hair cut. 
The Board found that it was very hu- 
miliating for a girl to have her hair cut 
and recommended that this practice 
should be discontinued. The other com- 
plaint was that the assistant superin- 
tendent had administered corporal pun- 
ishment to a girl by means of a strap of 
kidskin shoe, 3 inches wide and 24 inches 
long. The Board found that no blood was 
drawn and there were no lacerations and 


recommended that in the future such 
punishment to girls should be adminis- 
tered by women and not men. 

In the third biennial report of the 
State Board of Charities and Corrections 
for the years 1906-8, the dormitory sys- 
tem in the state reform school was said 
to be ‘“‘bad,”’ and the small, homelike cot- 
tage was recommended. The maximum 
capacity for a girls’ cottage was set at 
fifteen, and for a boys’ cottage at twenty. 
Again in the 1910-12 report the Board 
appeared to be impatient in its state- 
ment that “this State ought to know by 
this time that it cannot rear good boys or 
girls on the wholesale or dormitory plan.” 
The State Board was persistent in its ef- 
forts, and finally the legislature author- 
ized the organization of a separate school 
for girls, known as the California School 
for Girls. This cottage-type institution 
was built in Ventura County in 1916. 

In the first decade of the twentieth 
century the first private institutions for 
juvenile delinquents in southern Cali- 
fornia were established. In 1904 the 
House of the Good Shepherd for girls was 
opened in a residential district of Los 
Angeles by the Sisters of the Good 
Shepherd, and in 1908 the California 
Junior Republic for boys and girls was 
established on a 230-acre ranch at Chino. 

The enactment of the Juvenile Court 
law in 1904 in California brought with it 
a new type of child-care institution. This 
law forbade the commitment of children 
under twelve years of age to a jail, prison, 
or police station. In order to make pro- 
vision for these children, permissive leg- 
islation was enacted in 1905 enabling 
cities and counties to maintain detention 
homes. In 1909 it was made mandatory 
upon the counties and cities to provide a 
county detention home for dependent 
and delinquent children. The detention 
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homes were also subject to investigation 
by the State Board of Charities and Cor- 
rections. 

The year 1912, however, marked the 
beginning of a new day for delinquent 
children in California. It was the year 
when Fred C. Nelles became superin- 
tendent of the Whittier School. Accord- 
ing to the 1912-14 Report of the State 
Board of Charities and Corrections, Mr. 
Nelles “‘set aside the idea that boys and 
girls were essentially criminal.”’ He took 
a friendly interest in the welfare of each 
child and insisted that the child as an in- 
dividual must be respected. There were 
no longer any walls or fences. This was 
considered “so foolish and unwise, and 
some of the proprieties of the adminis- 
trative staff were so shocked that they 
resigned.”’ College men were then em- 
ployed in many departments. A psycho- 
logical survey was conducted by Mr. 
Lewis Madison Terman of Stanford Uni- 
versity. For the first time, a mental rat- 
ing was available on the children. Only 
25 per cent of the children were found to 
be of average or superior intelligence, 22 
per cent were dull-normal, 25 per cent 
were borderline, and 28 per cent were 
definitely feeble-minded. A Department 
of Research was then established at 
Whittier for the mental examination and 
social study of every child before he was 
admitted. The services of the Research 
Department were offered to social agen- 
cies throughout the state. In 1921, by 
legislative enactment, the Department of 
Research became the California Bureau 
of Juvenile Research to furnish psycho- 
logical and social welfare services to all 
state institutions. 

By 1925 the state was conducting 
three institutions for the care of delin- 
quents: Ventura School for Girls, Whit- 
tier School for boys under sixteen years, 


and Preston School of Industry for the 
older and more difficult boys. Only boys 
and girls with an intelligence quotient of 
75 and over were sent to Whittier and 
Ventura. The three state institutions 
were now on a cottage plan. Education 
was the important feature in each school 
with vocational training emphasized. 
Psychological and social studies were 
carried on by the State Research De- 
partment, and intensive studies of indi- 
vidual children were undertaken. Proba- 
tion officers were serving each stateschool 
which was now in the State Department 
of Institutions. The counties of the 
state maintained twenty-nine detention 
homes; and six private institutions for 
boys and girls were serving three metro- 
politan areas: Alameda, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out 
that institutional care for children in 
California from 1769 to 1925—a period of 
156 years—was one of progress from 
civilizing savages en masse to the psycho- 
logical approach to the individual child. 
In 1925 the existing child-care institu- 
tions could look back seventy-five years 
and see that much of the work in which 
they had pioneered was carried on by 
public and private family and child-care 
agencies, public and private hospitals, 
public health departments, and public 
and parochial schools. At the beginning 
of the second quarter of the period, desig- 
nated as the Century of the Child, the 
children’s institutions of California were 
on the threshold of a new era—an era in 
which they were challenged to render a 
specialized service, through trained and 
professional staff, to meet the needs of 
the children of the state in the twentieth 
century. 


CiTIzEN’s ADOPTION COMMITTEE OF 
Los ANGELES 





USE MADE OF STATE FUNDS FOR THE FOSTER-CARE OF CHIL- 
DREN BY THE DOWNSTATE COUNTIES OF ILLINOIS 


ALTON M. BROTEN 


offered to share with its 102 coun- 

ties the costs they incur for the 
care of dependent, neglected, and delin- 
quent children who have been placed in 
approved foster-homes or with private 
child-care agencies. The moneys which 
have been set aside by the state for this 
purpose are popularly known as the 
“Gunning Funds,” in honor of Senator 
Thomas P. Gunning, who was chairman 
of the legislative commission which made 
recommendations that such funds be 
made available. The legislature makes a 
biennial appropriation of two million 
dollars for this purpose. 

To date, no comprehensive picture 
has been available of the use made of the 
funds throughout the state. Apparently 
this is a result of a lack of centralized 
supervision of the program and of very 
limited reporting. The study herein pre- 
sented is an attempt to draw together 
the available information concerning the 
use made of Gunning Funds and to ar- 
rive at some conclusions as to the 
strengths and weaknesses of the pro- 
gram. 

This study has been carried out as a 
project of a group of graduate students 
at the School of Social Service Adminis- 
tration, University of Chicago, during 
the spring and summer quarters, 1950. 
The Board of Public Welfare Commis- 
sioners is the sponsor; close co-operation 
was received from the Auditor of Public 
Accounts and the Division of Child Wel- 
fare, Department of Public Welfare. 


Si 1943 the state of Illinois has 


To simplify the gathering and evalua- 
tion of information, the study has been 
limited to counties outside Cook County. 
These 101 counties are popularly known 
as “downstate IIlinois.”’ State expendi- 
tures of Gunning Funds, which have 
made a gradual increase each year, have 
been almost evenly divided between 
Cook County and downstate Illinois. 

The county treasurers’ reports, sent 
monthly to the Auditor of Public Ac- 
counts by counties using Gunning Funds, 
form the basis for this study, since they 
represent the most uniform source of 
available information. Included on each 
report was the name of the child under 
care during the month, his birth date, the 
court number, the date of court decree, 
name and address of the family or agency 
with whom the child had been placed by 
the court, the payment made by the 
county, and the state share of the ex- 
pense. For purposes of the study, one 
month—June, 1948—was chosen as the 
period for which information would be 
obtained. This particular month was 
selected because it came at the end of a 
fiscal period and involved the most 
recent reports not in use by the auditor’s 
office. Random checking was done in 
three counties to determine the correct- 
ness and validity of information on the 
reports. As a result, the date of court 
decree, intended to be used to show how 
long the child had been under foster-care 
at county expense, has not been con- 
sidered in the study, because it was not 
uniformly entered by the counties 
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checked. However, all other information 
has been used as it appears on the treas- 
urers’ reports. 

To determine the license status of 
agencies and approved foster-homes, 
placements were checked against the 
files of the Division of Child Welfare, 
Department of Public Welfare. Because 
addresses were sometimes not given on 
the treasurers’ reports, a few approved 
foster-homeshavebeen labeled “unknown 
as to license status.” 

Before considering the findings them- 
selves, it is important to understand 
what preceded the Gunning Funds in 
Illinois and what thinking went into the 
establishment of such funds. 


I 


The Industrial Schools Acts of 1879 
and 1883 enabled counties to commit de- 
pendent children to private industrial 
schools throughout the state. Counties 
were further authorized to pay for such 
care. These measures represented the 
beginning of the subsidy system in the 
state whereby public moneys were paid 
out for the care of children by private 
agencies. This pattern of child care con- 
tinues. Many agencies reincorporated or 
changed their status so as to be available 
for such public support. In 1923 the 
Juvenile Court Act was amended so that 
payments from county funds could be 
made to accredited child-placing agen- 
cies. With the passage of these laws, the 
state became committed to a system of 
public support to private agencies, with 
the result that establishment of public 
facilities has been neglected. Arlien 
Johnson in her published work, Public 
Policy and Private Charities," has pointed 
up some of the questions surrounding 
the subsidy system. 

In the public child-care field Illinois 


t Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. 


had maintained two institutions for de- 
linquents: the State Training School for 
Boys and the State Training School for 
Girls. Neglected and dependent children 
of veterans could be cared for at the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Children’s School. 
Other dependent children had to be 
cared for either in industrial schools, in 
court-approved foster-homes, or in in- 
stitutions for delinquents. Private child- 
care agencies, other than the industrial 
schools, had to meet the total expense 
themselves if they accepted children from 
downstate counties, unless the counties 
were able to make the contribution. 

Realization that many dependent chil- 
dren were being placed in institutions for 
delinquents or being forgotten brought 
the recommendation of the Gunning 
Commission in the spring of 1943 that 
state funds should be made available to 
counties for the support of children of 
neglected, dependent, or delinquent 
status. The hope was that the wide 
variety of private facilities, including 
foster-homes, might be more fully uti- 
lized. Many counties appeared unable to 
bear the costs of such care by themselves. 
With the state ready to reimburse coun- 
ties for half of their expenditure per 
child, up to a reasonable sum, it seemed 
likely that county courts would be more 
free to choose the most suitable method 
of care for the child. The report of the 
commission said: 

Children should be placed in a state institu- 
tion, private institution, or private home as the 
court, in view of all circumstances, thinks best. 
There should be as few impediments as possible 
to that form of placement or commitment which 
will produce the best results. . . . If these meas- 
ures are adopted, it is our belief that it will no 
longer be necessary to send dependent and neg- 
lected children—as distinguished from de- 
linquents—to the State training schools. The 
passage of the cost-sharing bills should there- 


fore be accompanied by a repeal of such au- 
thorizations as now exist for the care of de- 
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pendent and neglected children at training 
schools.? 





Argument of the commission for the 
state contribution was based on the sav- 
ing the state would realize from not hav- 
ing these children in state institutions. 

Following the recommendations of 
the Gunning Commission, the state legis- 
lature in 1943 passed three laws relating 
to the reimbursement of counties for the 
support of dependent, neglected, and de- 
linquent children, which stand almost 
without change today. They provide 
that the county courts may place chil- 
dren in approved foster-homes, with 
child agencies, or in private industrial 
schools for care. An order may then be 
placed upon the county to pay the costs 
of such care, providing such costs do not 
exceed $40 per month. The county 
treasurer once a month is to report to 
the Auditor of Public Accounts an item- 
ized statement of the children under care 
and the money paid out. When this is re- 
ceived, the state will reimburse the 
county for one-half the costs of care per 
child. When parents contribute to the 
support of the child, the county must re- 
port this to the auditor and must pay 
one-half of the amount received from the 
parents to the state. It will be noted 
that use of the Gunning Funds is left 
up to the individual county. There is no 
state agency, except perhaps the Auditor 
of Public Accounts, who has a total re- 
sponsibility for the program. 

Two state-wide public agencies are 
active in the child welfare field. They are 
the Department of Public Welfare 

2 Training School for Boys Commission and 
Youthful Offenders Commission, Report and Recom- 
mendations to Illinois 63rd General Assembly (Spring- 
field, 1943), pp. 7-8. 

3 Laws of Illinois, 1943, I, 294, 1242, 1297. The 
first law amended the Juvenile Court Act, the sec- 


ond the Industrial Schools for Girls Act, and the 
third the Training Schools for Boys Act. 
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through its Division of Child Welfare 
and the Illinois Public Aid Commission. 
The latter is primarily concerned with 
the administration of public and general 
assistance funds and has a branch in each 
county of the state. At the time this 
study was made, the Department of 
Public Welfare, for the purposes of its 
administration, had divided the state 
into seven regions, each with a regional 
representative and some case-work help. 
The Division of Child Welfare supervises 
placements in connection with the Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Children’s School, 
placements of children from maternity 
homes, and placements of children in the 
state by out-of-state agencies. It also 
provides some case-work services to 
county courts that request it, under the 
child welfare services provisions of the 
Social Security Act. In this connection, 
five demonstration units are in existence 
and serve six counties. Beginning in 
October, 1950, the two state-wide agen- 
cies have attempted to work more closely 
administratively and to share some re- 
sponsibilities. The state has been di- 
vided into six regions, with representa- 
tives of the two agencies working from 
the same office.s Principal administrative 
assistants of the various county courts 
have been the probation officers, which 
county judges may appoint if they wish. 
There is no state-wide supervision of 
such officers or of the entire probation 
program. 

The Gunning Funds, then, have be- 
come part of the state’s services to its 
children. How has this money been used? 
What needs has it filled? Where has it 
failed? Why? 


4 These are DeKalb, Franklin, Jackson, Morgan, 
Marion, and Saline. 

5“Memorandum to Employees of the Illinois 
Public Aid Commission, Illinois Department of 
Public Welfare, July 12, 1950.” 
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II 


As has been indicated already, there 
has been a gradual increase in the total 
payments made by the state under the 
Gunning Funds since the inauguration of 
the program. The statistics for each year, 
ending June 30, point out this increase 
(Table 1). Cook County has generally 
received about one-half of the total ex- 
penditures. In 1948 slightly more than 50 
per cent was paid to that county, where 
about the same percentage of the state 
population lives, according to the 1940 
census. Of the downstate counties, the 


TABLE 1* 
TOTAL GUNNING FUNDS PAYMENTS 
1944-49 

Year Amount 

77S ea een ear EE $511,302.21 
1B OS dae ale tae are 607,765.50 
aera so. Th. ce ateee 642,181.54 
MI ac cian as us deha sana ts 694,957.54 
SE, ee ener 880, 301 .61 
ROADS here oe 903,017.10 


* Source: Biennial Report of the Auditor of Pub- 
lic Accounts of the State of Illinois, 1944, pp. 288- 
90; ibid., 1946, pp. 288-94; ibid., 1948, pp. 227-32. 
Unpublished figures for 1949 were made available 
by the auditor. 


nine highest in the receipt of Gunning 
Funds for the year ending June 30, 1948, 
are shown in Table 2. It is readily ap- 
parent that all but Madison County are 
from the northern two-thirds of the state. 
Region VII, which includes nineteen 
counties in southern Illinois, is repre- 
sented by no counties in these top 
money-getters. This is indicative of all 
the findings regarding the Gunning 
Funds. The southern counties have, for 
a variety of reasons, not taken ad- 
vantage, to any marked degree, of these 
funds. 

All told, 72 of the 1oz counties in 
downstate Illinois received payments 
from the Gunning Funds as reimburse- 
ment for care of children during June, 
1948, the period of study. Table 3 shows 


the breakdown by regions, which will be 
used as the means of most comparisons 
throughout this study. Region IT actual- 
ly includes Cook County, which is not 
being considered here. Twenty-three 


TABLE 2* 


HIGHEST DOWNSTATE COUNTIES IN 
RECEIPT OF GUNNING FUNDS 


1948 

County and Region Amount 

Winnebago (I)......... $46,422.90 
Maceo (BV)... 2.7)... 32,631.46 
Sangamon (IV)......... 30,141.70 
Pensis: CREB). o. <= o.« cscie.e 0:3 26,142.88 
Madison (VI).......... 25,511.04 
ape Cys oscars corres sx s 25,175.52 
MeLean (HEP). ............. 20,557.35 
Pre Paseciey..2 2.522: 16,763.15 
WHIP GBR? sc ATl Eos oe. 15,624.51 


* Source: Biennial Report of the Auditor of Public Ac- 
counts of the State of Illinois, 1948, pp. 227-32. 


TABLE 3 


NUMBER OF DOWNSTATE COUNTIES IN GEO- 
GRAPHICAL REGIONS, NUMBER RECEIVING 
PAYMENTS FROM GUNNING FUNDS, JUNE, 
1948, AND NUMBER OF CHILDREN UNDER 
FOSTER-CARE FOR WHOM COUNTIES RE- 
CEIVED PAYMENT 

















DownstTATE ILLINOIS 
CouNTIES NUMBER OF 
CHILDREN IN 
Foster-CARE 
— Number Re-| For WHom 
ceiving Pay-| Counties RE- 
Number | ments from| CEIVED Pay- 
in Region Gunning MENT 
Funds JUNE, 1948 
June, 1948 
| 101 72 2,654 
| eee ey ae es 16 15 857 
Pee as sah 2 2 161 
1) Se ee 15 15 518 
BS ae 17 13 575 
Wee A 18 12 215 
MP thas ca: 14 II 286 
\ 1 19 4 42 














counties had not made use of Gunning 
Funds up to June, 1948; of these, fifteen 
were located in Region VII; three in 
Region V; two each in Regions IV and 
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VI; and one in Region I. It is interesting 
to note that, of the nineteen counties in 
Region VII, only four have ever made 
use of Gunning Funds up to June, 1948. 
Williamson County, which has never ap- 
plied for funds, had 18,165 children 
under twenty years of age at the time of 
the 1940 census. Certainly, of that num- 
ber of children, there must be many who 
do or should come before the court and 
give evidence of need for care. This 
study cannot answer the question as to 
what happens to these children. It can, 
however, point out why such counties 





TABLE 4* 
SIx ILLINOIS COUNTIES RANKED HIGH- 
EST PER 1,000 POPULATION ON PuB- 
LIC ASSISTANCE, JUNE, 1948 


Gea A). 82. eek es 146 
CED EST 0'0 18 Sa rrr Ueie a 127 
22 UU RR ai ae 121 
Alexander (VED). © & 4 o6sccaies ie 005s 102 
pies Uae O17 £. i aeerer:  ea 102 
WV AAINSON (VEL) 5 ose sco isissesois0i0 88 


*Source: Public Aid in Illinois, XV (Septem- 
ber, 1948), 24-25. 
might not be using Gunning Funds in 
support of child-care programs. 

Is there a correlation between those 
counties which are poorer economically 
and those which do not use Gunning 
Funds? It would seem logical that the 
poorest counties would be unable to 
meet even their share of the cost in a 
child-care program. The best agricul- 
tural land and dairying section of the 
state is in the north, as well as the great- 
est concentration of population. Indus- 
try is primarily located around the 
Chicago area. The southern part of the 
state has some coal and oil resources; its 
farmland is much poorer than the north. 
This would indicate less wealth in the 
southern regions and perhaps less ability 
to take advantage of Gunning Funds. 

The number of persons on public as- 
sistance in a county may be used as a 
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gauge to the wealth of a county.® Table 4 
shows the counties which in June, 1948, 
ranked highest in the state as to the num- 
ber of persons per 1,000 population on 
public assistance. All these counties are 
in Region VII. Only Saline County, 
which has a child welfare demonstration 
unit, has made any substantial use of 
Gunning Funds. Franklin County re- 
ceived only $480 in 1948. Of the top 
twenty-one counties from the point of 
view of per capita population on public 
assistance, seventeen were ‘. Regions 
VI and VII, which are located in the 
southern half of the state. These figures 
indicate that there is a strong correlation 
between the number on public assistance 
and the use of Gunning Funds. Where 
more persons have received public as- 
sistance, less use has been made of the 
funds. Why is this true? It may be as- 
sumed that the poorer counties, in spite 
of the offer by the state to share costs of 
child care, have been unable to make 
placements because they lack money to 
meet even their share of costs. This may 
be seen to be one reason for failure to use 
Gunning Funds. Others will appear as 
the location and use of facilities by 
county courts are pointed out. 


III 


Three broad types of child-care facili- 
ties were being used by the downstate 
counties during the period of study. 
These were the approved foster-home, a 
placement made directly by the court; 
the child welfare agency; and the special 
agency, such as the convalescent home or 
boarding school. The child welfare 


6 An attempt was made to find some monetary 
measure of the wealth of the counties, such as per 
capita income, per capita valuation of property, re- 
tailsales tax payments. This attempt was abandoned 
when no recent, single exact measure was found and 
time did not permit the computation of a composite 
figure. 
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agency included those providing only 
institutional care, those having only 
child-placing services, and those offering 
both types of service. 

Most of the seventy-two counties used 
both the approved foster-home and the 
child welfare agency as a resource. This 
was true of fifty-five of the counties. Of 
the eight where the approved foster- 
home was used exclusively, only one of 


almost exclusive use of one or two re- 
sources, usually existing near by. This, 
it would appear, would be a considerable 
temptation—to make most placements 
in agencies which are readily available. 
Especially true would this be of counties 
with little case-work or probationary 
help in making and supervising place- 
ments. Notable examples of the practice 
in some counties to make a large number 


TABLE 5 


CHILDREN PLACED BY SEVENTY-TWO DOWNSTATE ILLINOIS COUNTY COURTS USING 
GUNNING FUNDS, JUNE, 1948, BY FACILITY USED FOR PLACEMENT OF CHILDREN 

















County Court LocaTep In REGION 
Facitity Usep For PLACEMENT TOTAL 
I II Ill IV V VI Vil 
Ce | RRR Seay We re Opera me 2,654 857 161 518 575 215 286 42 
Approved foster-home............. 872 218 30 150 247 47 160 20 
Child welfare agency 
1 ee pal a cae 1,207 548 95 218 137 138 57 14 
Child-placing agency............ 365 60 10 108 103 22 56 6 
Agency providing both types..... 187 13 24 40 88 7 13 2 
ites Marcy kt ees 23 18 2 Cea cater we ee seen be eces 





























them had as many as sixteen children 
under care. Three of these counties were 
located in Region VI; two each in Regions 
IV and V; and one in Region VII. 

Table 5 breaks down the facilities by 
type and shows the number of children 
placed in each, according to regions. A 
total of 2,654 children were under care by 
the counties using Gunning Funds. When 
it is considered that the child-placing 
agency has almost all its children in 
foster-homes, the total of children in 
foster-homes becomes slightly more than 
those in institutions. Thus, 1,207 were 
under care in institutions and 1,237 in 
foster-homes. With agencies providing 
both institutional and child-placing serv- 
ices, 187 were under care. 

Although for the state as a whole the 
use of various services was divided 
evenly, some counties made primary and 


of placements in institutions are the fol- 
lowing: 


Winnebago County: 251 under care, had 127 
in institutions. A total of 52 were in Children’s 
Home of Rockford, same county; 29, in Boys’ 
Farm School, same county; and 24, in St. Vin- 
cent’s Home for Children, neighboring county. 

Macon County: 199 under care, had 106 in in- 
stitutions. A total of 56 were in Decatur and 
Macon County Home for Boys (Boys’ Oppor- 
tunity Home), same county; 28, in Decatur and 
Macon County Home for Girls (Girls’ Welfare 
Home), same county. 

Will County: 142 under care, had 1109 in in- 
stitutions. A total of 81 were in Guardian Angel 
Home, same county. 

Du Page County: 104 under care, had 71 in 
institutions. A total of 44 were in St. Vincent’s 
Home for Children, different county. 

Vermilion County: 65 under care, had 56 in 
institutions. A total of 49 were in Children’s 
Home of Vermilion County. 

Lee County: 53 under care, had 51 in institu- 
tions. A total of 27 were in St. Vincent’s Home 
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for Children, different county; 16 in Peek 
Home for Children, different county. 
Stephenson County: 37 under care, had 33 in 
one institution, St. Vincent’s Home for Chil- 
dren, same county. 
Edgar County: 23 under care, had 23 in one 
institution, Edgar County Children’s Home. 


When administrative and supervisory 
help is sufficient, the location of an 
agency and its accessibility can become 
important factors in the choice of care. 


TABLE 6 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN PLACED IN 
EACH APPROVED FOSTER-HOME 
BY DOWNSTATE ILLINOIS COUNTY 


CouRTS, UTILIZING GUNNING 
FUNDS, JUNE, 1948 
No. of Children No. of 
Placed in Each Home Homes 
OIGUEL ih arsiire aed aeaces 429 
CINGBDUGION: .... 6s 65.0 ears 125 
pee ere 29* 
Four children............... 15st 
PiveGaldren..........6..... 8t 
Sooo a a ee 1§ 
20S Gs AES geen tear retina 607 
*In ten homes all three children had the same 
last name. 


¢ In six homes all four children had the same 
last name. 


t In four homes all five children had the same 
last name, and in two homes two sets of children 
had the same last name. 


§ Four of the six children were placed for only 
two days; two for seventeen days. 


A total of fifty-five different agencies 
offering only institutional care were uti- 
lized by the counties during June, 1948. 
Forty-three of these were located in 
Regions I, II, and III; fourteen were in 
Cook County. In all, 1,186 children were 
under care in institutions within the 
state during the period of study; 903, or 
76 per cent, were in institutions in the 
three regions just mentioned. This indi- 
cates the concentration of such facilities 
in the northern section of the state. Ac- 
cording to information on institutions 
received from the Division of Child 
Welfare in connection with this study, 
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there were ninety agencies having insti- 
tutional services in the state and accept- 
ing court wards; seventy of these were 
in Regions I, IJ, and III. Region II alone 
claimed forty of these agencies. 

Child-placing services were somewhat 
more evenly scattered throughout the 
state. A total of nineteen child-placing 
agencies were used; seven had head- 
quarters in Region II. Catholic Charities 
maintained branch offices in three re- 
gions of the state. The Illinois Children’s 
Home and Aid Society, which has state- 
wide coverage, was utilized by thirty- 
four county courts for the care of 117 
children. 

Table 5 reveals that 872 children were 
in approved foster-homes at the time of 
the study. These children were being 
cared for in 589 different homes through- 
out the state, and in 18 homes located in 
eight other states. Approved foster- 
homes are those homes accepted directly 
by the counties for the care of children 
and generally do not involve the services 
of child-placing agencies. Not too much 
in the way of records is available con- 
cerning these homes. As will be pointed 
out later, a majority of these homes are 
not licensed. In view of this fact, the 
question naturally arises as to what use 
is made of these approved foster-homes. 
How many children are placed in each? 
Table 6 points out that 554 of the 607 
homes, or 91 per cent of them, had no 
more than two. children under care. 
Seventy-one per cent of the homes had 
only one child. In many homes where 
more than two children were placed, 
there appears to be evidence of a rela- 
tionship between children or between 
children and foster-parents. 

Quite significant as to the attitude of 
counties toward the facilities utilized is 
the amount of payment made for such 
care. The largest number of placements 
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under study, 40 per cent to be exact, re- 
ceived payments of from $35 to $45 
monthly per child. Included in this group 
were 524 children in approved foster- 
homes or child-placing agencies and 459 
in institutions. Exceptional payments of 
$45 or over were mostly in the institu- 
tional area. Of 86 such cases, 59 were in 
institutions. Forty-four payments of this 
amount were made by counties in Region 
I, and 27 by counties in Region III. As 
Table 7 indicates, Regions I, II, and III 
paid from $35 to $45 for the largest 


same county in which they had been liv- 
ing. Table 8 illustrates this fact. Sixty- 
two per cent of the children were under 
care in the same county from which they 
had been committed; 36 per cent were in 
other counties of the state. Two per cent, 
or 46 of the 2,654 children, were placed 
out of state. Such placements included 23 
in approved foster-homes, 21 in institu- 
tions, and 2 in a school for mentally re- 
tarded. Institutions located out of state 
which were used include House of Good 
Shepherd, Missouri; House of Good 


TABLE 7 


CHILDREN PLACED BY SEVENTY-TWO DOWNSTATE ILLINOIS COUNTY COURTS USING 
GUNNING FUNDS, JUNE, 1948, BY AMOUNT OF PAYMENT FOR CARE 

















County Court LocaTED IN REGION 
AMOUNT OF PAYMENT FOR Pre 
CaRE OF CHILD 

II Ill IV Vv VI VII 

PROLME Sa vin en etl ae 2,654 857 161 518 575 215 286 42 
Wider SH OOr esas P doth. s caneek: 39 9 o-¥ 4 14 8 Cae EES 
$ 5.00 but less than $15........... 170 49 4 40 54 II a Ce 

$15.00 but less than $25........... 431 143 20 59 57 26 II9 7 

$25.00 but less than $35........... 858 180 61 151 236 97 115 18 

$35.00 but less than $45...........] 1,070 432 69 237 208 72 35 17 
945-00 SNG OVER... occ cesta’ 86 44 6 27 6 I | Eeeeee 
































number of their placements. Regions IV, 
V, and VII maintained the largest per- 
centage between $25 to $35. Region VI 
made most payments in the $15-$25 
category. 

Generally, it is conceded that children 
should be placed in a locality which is as 
familiar as possible to the locality in 
which they have been living. Sometimes 
this is an impossibility because facilities 
of the desired kind do not exist near by 
or because it may be necessary, for the 
protection of the child, to make place- 
ment some distance from home. This 
study reveals that a large number of the 
children under care by counties receiving 
Gunning Funds were retained in the 


Shepherd, Iowa; Starr Commonwealth, 
Michigan; Lutheran Homes, Iowa; Boys’ 
Republic, Michigan; Boys’ Town, Ne- 
braska; and Gibault School for Boys and 
Manual Labor Institute, Indiana. 

Such, then, have been the type of 
facilities used by counties receiving sup- 
port of their child-care programs from 
the Gunning Funds. How much does the 
study indicate about the identity of 
children in the study? 


IV 


According to the law covering the 
Gunning Funds, children who are depend- 
ent, neglected, or delinquent may be eligi- 
bleforsupport underthefundsifthey come 


tas 








under court order for placement before 
they are seventeen years of age in the 
case of boys and eighteen years of age 
in the case of girls. Children, once placed, 
may remain eligible until their twenty- 
first birthday. 

During the month studied only four 
children over nineteen years of age were 
under care. Table 9 shows that the larg- 
est number of children—1,004, or 38 per 
cent—fell into the ten- through fourteen- 
year-old category. The next largest group 
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They cannot benefit from the kind of 
group experience available in such big 
doses in institutions or large group situa- 
tions. For their best development, they 
need home care, where they can receive 
the fondling and affection of consistent 
parents. How has this group fared in 
Illinois? 

Of the 334 children under five years of 
age who were receiving partial support 
from Gunning Funds, 204, or 61 per 
cent, were either in approved foster- 


TABLE 8 
CHILDREN PLACED BY SEVENTY-TWO DOWNSTATE ILLINOIS COUNTY COURTS USING 
GUNNING FUNDS, JUNE, 1948, BY FACILITY USED FOR PLACEMENT AND 
LOCATION OF THE FACILITY 




















Facitity Usep ror PLACEMENT OF CHILDREN 
Child Welfare Agency 
LocaTION OF FAcILity ToTAL Approved Other 
Foster- ‘ Type of 
Home Institu- Chilé- Agency Agency 
tio placing | Providing 
— Agency | Both Types 
NES 88 cose eRe. wees 2,654* 872* 1,207 365 187 23 
In Illinois, same county....} 1,649 677 599 220 136 17 
In Illinois, different county. . 957 170 587 145 51 4 
Out Or Tmo. ws... ei oe: 46 23 7 Sieg RRS ati! inate auena 2 























* Includes two children for whom location of placement was not ascertainable. 


was from five through nine years of age. 
A total of 334, or 13 per cent, were under 
five years of age. Throughout almost 
each age grouping, the sex of children 
was almost evenly divided between the 
males and females. Of all ages, 50 per 
cent were males, 49 per cent females, and 
for 1 per cent sex was undeterminable 
from the records available. 

With a growing understanding of the 
needs of children during their growing-up 
years, child welfare workers have be- 
come especially concerned about the 
placements of children under five years 
of age. Except in rare instances, children 
of that age group need foster-family care. 


homes or with child-placing agencies. 
Ninety-five children were under care in 
institutions. Ten of these were under one 
year of age. Agencies maintaining this 
care were the Baby Fold, four children; 
Children’s Home of Rockford, three chil- 
dren; St. Vincent’s Home for Children, 
two children; and Mount Carmel Chil- 
dren’s Home, one child. Only the Baby 
Fold is recognized by the Division of 
Child Welfare as having the right to 
place children in foster-homes. 

It might also be pointed out that 34 
children from five through nine years 
were also in these institutional place- 
ments, which did not have services with- 
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in the agencies for placement into foster- 
homes. 

This gives an idea of the responsibil- 
ity county courts accept in ordering 
placements for children coming before 
them. Many children are already under 
care, and more, perhaps, should be. As 
has been stated, the spirit behind the 
appropriation of Gunning Funds has 
been to make it possible for more county 
courts to choose the best possible facility 
for the particular child. Many counties 
have demonstrated a conscientious pro- 
gram in the light of the thinking behind 
the funds. Some counties have not. Some 
of the reasons for this have already been 
shown from findings concerning location 
of facilities and from facts concerning re- 
spective wealth in various regions. But a 
big stumbling block has revolved around 
administration of the funds and the use 
of administrative tools. 


V 


One of the safeguards and standard- 
setting devices the state has maintained 
with regard to placements of children 
in foster-care has been the license. The 
Department of Public Welfare is charged 
by law with the power of studying and 
licensing foster-homes and child welfare 
agencies. Homes used by licensed child- 
placing agencies are accepted as ful- 
filling requirements for a license. The law 
specifically provides that “no person 
shall act as a child welfare agency or 
conduct a family home without a 
license.’’? This provision does not cover 
approved foster-homes used by the 
courts or relatives’ homes. Under the law 
the Department of Public Welfare is to 
prescribe and publish minimum stand- 
ards for the licensing of agencies and 
homes under this act. 


1 Smith-Hurd Illinois Annotated Statutes, 1949, 
C. 23, sec. 299b. 


For the most part, institutions and 
child-placing agencies coming under the 
scope of this study were licensed by the 
state during the period studied. All child- 
placing agencies and those providing 
both institutional and child-placing serv- 
ices were licensed. Some institutions were 
not. A total of 190 children were placed 
in institutions which are known to have 
been unlicensed during the period; this 
represents 16 per cent of all children 
placed in institutions. 


TABLE 9 
CHILDREN PLACED BY SEVENTY-TWO DOWN- 
STATE ILLINOIS COUNTY COURTS USING 
GUNNING FUNDS, JUNE, 1948, BY THEIR SEX 
AND AGE 
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Since foster-homes approved by the 
courts are not required to be licensed, it 
is no surprise that, of the 872 children in 
such homes, 610 were in homes not 
licensed by the department. The status 
of 23 homes was unknown. Thus, 70 per 
cent of the homes were not licensed. 

Although there is no compulsion upon 
courts to follow desired practice of 
licensing approved foster-homes, there 
still remains a question as to how these 
placements are selected and supervised. 
It seems clear that a big factor in the 
failure to license such homes lies with 
the lack of administrative personnel and 
equipment needed to carry out the pro- 





gram. The state does not have an inte- 
grating system which could directly af- 
fect the administration and supervision 
of children placed by courts. The place- 
ment of children and the administration 
of funds for their support are functions 
that have been given to the probation 
officer of a particular county. This officer 
also has many other duties tagged on to 
him by the court. In five counties in the 
state, some help of this nature has been 
received from demonstration child wel- 
fare units. 

In a survey made of probation needs 
and services in the state in 1946,° facts 
were revealed which indicated that pro- 
bation services throughout the state were 
on a downgrade as to amount provided. 
In many places officers served only part 
time or served full time but had duties to 
perform in more than one court. General- 
ly, such officers did not receive pay com- 
mensurate with the type of work ex- 
pected of them. Approximately one- 
fourth of the counties were without any 
probation service. According to the pro- 
visions of the law, the courts “may” ap- 
point a probation officer. There is no 
compulsion upon the counties to make 
the appointment. There is no central 
probation officer in the state, although 
such a position was tried in 1929. In 1946 
thirty-four officers were on a full-time 
basis and forty-one were on part-time. 
Twenty-six counties had no such services 
at all. There existed no uniformity of re- 
sponsibilities. The highest pay received 
by any such officer was $2,700 a year 
paid by Du Page County. 

This survey further indicated that, of 
the twenty-six counties without proba- 
tion services in 1946, one-half of them 


8 Report of the Child Welfare Commission of Illi- 
nots to the Members of the 66th General Assembly: A 
Survey of Probation Needs and Services in Illinois 
during 1946. 
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had not drawn any money from Gunning 
Funds during 1944 to 1945. Ten of these 
thirteen counties were from Region VII. 
Thirteen of the nineteen counties in 
Region VII had no probation service in 


- 1946. 


At this point good probation service 
rests with the discretion of the court and 
the county’s ability to pay for such 
service. Therefore it can be understood 
that administration of Gunning Funds, 
which depends so much upon probation 
officers, will be somewhat erratic and un- 
predictable throughout the state. Those 
counties with the best service will be 
able to make the best use of the funds. 

Tying in with probation service is the 
lack of records, which apparently is true 
of most county programs in the state. In 
a study of child dependency made in 
1941,° it was found that many counties 
were not aware of the total number of 
children who were wards of the court. 
“In one good sized county, for instance, 
it had been thought that there were 
about thirty children who could be con- 
sidered dependent wards of the court, 
but a review of the records showed that 
this group actually numbered one hun- 
dred and twenty-five.”"° Today there 
particularly seems to be a need for more 
complete records of children under care 
in approved foster-homes. Some counties 
apparently are keeping such records. 
State law provides that records should 
be kept wherever children are in foster- 
care." The 1941 study revealed that at 
that time “available data about children 
under the care of courts are still too in- 
complete to present a reliable picture of 


9John Kahlert, Child Dependency in Illinois 
(Springfield: Illinois Department of Public Welfare, 


1941). 

10 Ibid., p. 24. 

1 Smith-Hurd Illinois Annotated Statutes, 1949, 
C. 23, sec. 290f. 
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the number of dependent children under 
direct supervision and the type of care 
provided dependent children by courts 
throughout the State.’’” 

In this study of the Gunning Funds 
the only uniform information regarding 
children under care of courts was con- 
tained in the county treasurers’ reports. 
Actually, this represented very little in- 
formation on each child. The Division of 
Child Welfare, which has encouraged 
courts to report on children under care 
in approved foster-homes, has no actual 
administrative responsibility toward 
such dependent children. 

These, then, have been the facts drawn 
from the study of Gunning Funds and of 
associated materials. What can be said 
about the total program—its strengths 
and its weaknesses? 


VI 


Appropriations of Gunning Funds are 
based on the recognition that private 
agencies are deeply intrenched in Illinois; 
and, from a practical standpoint, coun- 
ties should be encouraged to make the 
best use of them. This has apparently 
been difficult for poorer counties which 
have been unable to place children under 
care and also for counties in areas 
notably lacking in near-by facilities. It 
has long been recognized that there is a 
need for a public child-care institution 
offering placement for neglected and de- 
pendent children. The use of Gunning 
Funds for support of private agencies 
rather than for establishment of needed 
public facilities is open to question. 

This study has borne out the fact that 
counties which are poorer economically 
have difficulty in benefiting from Gun- 
ning Funds, since they must still pay 
one-half the cost of placement. Region 
VII has appeared as a weakness of the 

12 Kahlert, op. cit., p. 11. 


entire program, since most of the coun- 
ties located there, in the southern por- 
tion of the state, cannot meet their share 
of expense. There seems to be a correla- 
tion, as one might expect, between the 
per capita population on public assist- 
ance and the failure of counties to apply 
for Gunning Funds. 

This study has pointed up the large 
number of children placed in court- 
approved foster-homes, a majority of 
which are unlicensed. These homes do 
not appear to be overcrowded. However, 
because these homes have not been 
licensed, there must arise real question 
as to the method of selection and su- 
pervision of these homes. Also a mat- 
ter of concern are the large number of 
small children, under the age of five, 
who were under care in institutions dur- 
ing the time of the study. The practice 
of certain counties to place the majority 
of their children in near-by institutions 
seems to indicate that not enough con- 
sideration is given to the needs of the 
particular child. 

The whole problem in connection with 
the Gunning Funds revolves around the 
problem of administration and super- 
vision. There is no centralizing agency 
which has power of supervision over 
the entire program. County courts act 
on an individual basis, and their main 
requirement is to make monthly re- 
ports to the Auditor of Public Accounts. 
Such information on the conduct of 
funds is very scanty. Probation serv- 
ices, which have been the county ad- 
ministrative device in regard to the 
Gunning Funds, have been provided on 
an irregular and unsteady footing 
throughout the state. Again, there is no 
centralizing agency which has charge of 
all probation services in the state. It 
would seem most advantageous for both 
administration of Gunning Funds and 
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probation services in respective counties 
to be integrated in some compulsory 
form on the state level. 

Lack of records within the counties 
with regard to dependent children under 
care seems to be another weakness of the 
program. The Division of Child Welfare 
has no right to require courts to report on 
children under care. 

The final report of the White House 
Conference on Children in a Democracy, 
1940, cited the following principle as one 
to govern child welfare services in the 
public welfare field: 

For children who require care away from 
their own homes, there should be available such 
types of family-home and institutional pro- 


vision as may be necessary to insure their proper 
care, having due regard for special handicaps 


and problems of adjustment. Child caring agen- 
cies and institutions should have adequate 
funds for the maintenance of children, and also 
for such services as are required to meet their 
physical, emotional, educational, and religious 
needs, utilizing to the fullest extent community 
resources available for these purposes.*3 


These remarks point up the need of a 
program such as the Gunning Funds in 
a state program which is at present com- 
mitted to extensive use of private agen- 
cies. However, the state should become 
increasingly aware of needs for improv- 
ing the program and implementing the 
service where need be. 


Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


13 White House Conference on Children in a Democ- 
racy, Final Report (Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1940), p. 372. 
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INTAKE POLICIES AND PROCEDURES AT EIGHTEEN 
HOMES FOR THE AGED AND INQUIRERS AND 
APPLICANTS AT FOUR HOMES 


BARBARA C. WALLACE 


This is the report of an inquiry undertaken between September, 1949, and March, 1950, by 
eighteen homes for the aged in Chicago, the Community Project for the Aged of the Welfare 
Council of Metropolitan Chicago, and a research seminar at the School of Social Service Adminis- 
tration of the University of Chicago. The report is written by one of the participating faculty mem- 
bers; most of the work, however, was performed by others. Board and staff members of the homes 
devoted much time to providing the necessary facts. The staff of the Community Project for the 
Aged encouraged the making of the inquiry, provided counsel at all times and some of the footwork 
in getting the task under way. Miss Mary Zahrobsky, of the faculty, shared responsibility through- 
out the inquiry, from the day it appeared as a potential research experience for students in social 
work. The students used both their brains and their brawn in the collecting and processing of data, 
and from their manuscripts the writer has drawn liberally for this presentation. 


INTRODUCTION 


T Is unnecessary to point out that the 
problem of the care of the aged is a 
serious and mounting one. The seri- 
ousness of the situation is reflected, at 
least in Chicago’s homes for the aged, in 
numerous expansion plans and in an in- 
creased interest in the administrative 
problems arising when facilities are taxed 
and personnel is striving desperately to 
meet the demands being made. ; 
As a result of the rising interest, often 
expressed as questions to the Community 
Project for the Aged, the School of Social 
Service Administration was invited in 
1949 to undertake a study of intake poli- 
cies and procedures at homes for the 
aged. It was apparent from the outset 
that the time and staff available and a 
number of other problems would not per- 
mit a complete study, but there seemed 
good reason for making a beginning. It 
was believed that recording and compar- 
ing data on intake policies and proce- 
dures even at a limited number of homes 
would be a necessary foundation for any 
evaluation of policy and procedure. The 
recognition of similarity and difference 


provokes questions on reasons and val- 
ues. It was also believed that interview- 
ing even a limited number of inquirers 
and applicants at the homes would reveal 
reactions to current policy and procedure 
and what these prospective residents 
thought and felt about their needs for 
care. 

The homes included in the study con- 
stituted eighteen of the twenty-nine 
known to be operating in 1949 in Chi- 
cago. Four of the homes signified a will- 
ingness to allow some of their inquirers 
and applicants to be interviewed. Of the 
119 persons selected for interview, 36 
were actually visited, and the desired in- 
formation was recorded for 31. It is ap- 
parent that a study limited to eighteen 
homes and but 31 of the hundreds of per- 
sons who have inquired or applied re- 
garding residence at these homes, neither 
group selected by the method of sam- 
pling, does not make it possible to gen- 
eralize about intake in Chicago. This is 
not the only limitation. Actually much of 
the material was obtained in a single in- 
terview with a board or staff member of a 
home and with the inquirer or applicant. 
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This meant inaccuracies, some of which 
were obvious and were corrected; but 
there may have been others which were 
overlooked. A further limitation is the 
lack of experience of the investigators 
with care of the aged. To make meaning- 
ful comparisons of differing policies and 
procedures, recourse had to be had to the 
limited literature on the subject; and too 
little experience could be drawn upon. 
Whether or not the questions and com- 
ments on the facts are all pertinent and 
sound is probably of no crucial impor- 
tance. The real need is for consideration 
of the facts on the part of those who are 
intimately connected with the care of the 
aged. It is they who can best assess the 
merits and deficiencies of current intake 
practices. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Although no two of the eighteen 
homes studied have identical admission 
requirements, enough similarities do ex- 
ist to make possible some grouping of the 
items characteristically required of ap- 
plicants. Certain general requirements, 
such as age, sex, and residence, will be 
discussed. Also certain requirements, 
which may be described as “cultural,” 
in the sense that they provide a degree of 
cultural homogeneity among residents, 
will be considered. Lastly, the two impor- 
tant factors of health and finances, as 
they relate to entry into a home for the 
aged, will be studied. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


A specific minimum-age requirement 
is common to all eighteen homes. The 
minimums range from sixty to seventy 
years of age, with one home accepting 
both men and women who have reached 
sixty and with two homes accepting wo- 
men at this age but requiring the man 
applicant to have attained the age of 
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sixty-five. Twelve of the eighteen homes 
have a straight sixty-five-year minimum, 
while one home requires the applicant to 
have reached the age of sixty-eight, an- 
other sixty-nine, and one seventy. Al- 
though four homes are permitted by 
written policy to make exceptions, only 
three homes made exceptions to the age 
requirement last year. Exceptions were 
made for urgent situations and for per- 
sons willing to work at the home until 
the minimum age was reached. Board ac- 
tion was reported as a requisite in two of 
the homes but probably was in all those 
having provision for exceptions. Only one 
home indicates that there is a maximum 
age, and this is placed rather flexibly in 
the “nineties.”’ 

With medical science insisting that 
man’s chronological age and his physio- 
logical age do not keep pace in later years 
and that physiological deterioration var- 
ies greatly from person to person, the 
validity of a relatively rigid age require- 
ment may be questioned. If the aim is to 
individualize the aged person and pro- 
vide the service which he really needs, 
should he be denied care by reason of too 
little or too much age? One old lady inter- 
viewed suggested that she would prefer 
to be treated for the disease than for her 
age—apparently she had been asked her 
age all too frequently. It may be claimed, 
however, that some age requirement is 
needed to restrict demand for limited fa- 
cilities. Although that may be true, the 
concern would be lest meeting an age re- 
quirement be considered a reason for ad- 
mission. The reason for admission should 
be the existence of a need for care in a 
home, and chronological age itself has 
nothing to do with need. If age in a 
chronological sense has been used as a 
reason, then it may be that homes are 
serving persons who meet the age re- 
requirement but have no special need for 
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home care and who could well be encour- 
aged to live in the community outside an 
old people’s home. 

The sex requirements of the home sug- 
gest questions for further consideration. 
Of the eighteen homes, sixteen accept 
both men and women. Of the two re- 
maining, one accepts men only, whereas 
the other has made a practice for years 
of accepting only women, despite the 
stipulation in its charter that both men 
and women are eligible. The first ques- 
tion that may be raised is whether or not 
there are those among the aged who 
would live more contentedly in homes re- 
stricted to one sex and others in homes 
which, to coin a word, are ‘‘co-domestic.”’ 
A related question is whether or not at 
intake the preference of an applicant is 
considered. This might have been a con- 
cern in the handling of the application of 
a man who, having recently lost his wife 
and seeking a way out of his loneliness, 
applied to a home which restricts its resi- 
dents to men. 

Two of the homes accepting men and 
women do not accept couples, and two 
others accept couples but are unable to 
accommodate husband and wife in the 
same room or rooms. It is obviously un- 
fortunate that a man and wife cannot be 
accommodated together when admitted. 
One might speculate as to what such an 
enforced separation at entrance into a 
home might add to the difficulty of mak- 
ing an adjustment to a change in living 
arrangements. On the other hand, it 
would not be surprising if homes oc- 
casionally had found themselves yielding 
to pressure to provide care for persons 
whom in one respect or another they 
were not equipped to serve. 

It should be noted in passing that the 
eighteen homes provide care for approxi- 
mately 1,175 women but only about 425 
men. Since the population of Chicago as 
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of 1940 was composed of about 9 men to 
II women sixty-five years of age and 
over, it would be helpful to know why the 
ratio of men to women in the homes for 
the aged studied is approximately 1 man 
to 3 women. The reason may be that a 
lesser proportion of men than of women 
apply or that homes are more likely to 
refuse men than women. Then, too, there 
may be other facilities principally serving 
men that were omitted from the study. 
In any case, the preponderance of care 
provided for women would seem to war- 
rant some further inquiry. 

Ten of the eighteen homes report resi- 
dence requirements. These appear to be 
somewhat flexible, however, and the pur- 
pose seems to be a matter of adminis- 
trative convenience, at least in some 
cases. As one home reported, it is more 
satisfactory to interview and make pre- 
liminary arrangements with an applicant 
who is in the vicinity. 

Two of the ten homes with residence 
requirements stipulate simply residence 
in Chicago, with no time period specified ; 
and two require residence of one year. 
The remaining six homes require from 
two to ten years’ residence, with five of 
the homes requiring more than two years. 
The place of residence varies: Chicago, 
“in or near’ Chicago, greater Chicago, 
Cook County, the diocese. In addition to 
those homes with definite requirements, 
one home without a formal residence re- 
quirement states that preference is given 
to Chicago residents. 

It is interesting to note that, while 
three of the ten homes with residence re- 
quirements are authorized by written 
policy to make exceptions, only one made 
an exception last year. Exceptions in two 
instances may be made only on action of 
the board and in the other at the discre- 
tion of the superintendent. 

Although no information has been ob- 
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tained in this study that throws light on 
the effect of the residence requirements, 
one might well question the value of long 
or rigid residence requirements. On the 
other hand, current residence in the vi- 
cinity of a home has much to recommend 
it. The presence of the applicant within 
easy access of the home would facilitate 
the task of processing an application and 
allow the prospective resident to see the 
home and the staff to have contact with 
the applicant. Persons who are residents 
of the community where the home is lo- 
cated are in familiar surroundings, mak- 
ing it easier for them to continue some 
part of their living outside the home. 
They are also more likely to have friends 
and relatives who may visit or be visited. 
While it is commonly believed that an 
agency is responsible for meeting the 
needs of persons in the community from 
which it draws its support—an addition- 
al reason for favoring a residence require- 
ment—any requirement should certainly 
not be so inflexible as to preclude the pos- 
sibility of providing care to someone not 
residing in the vicinity who, by reason of 
special attachment to the home or need 
for the home’s services not provided else- 
where, has a very special reason for gain- 
ing admission. Several of the persons in- 
terviewed had selected a particular home 
because of some special attachment, such 
as having a close friend residing in the 
home. 


REQUIREMENTS THAT PROVIDE CULTURAL 
HOMOGENEITY 

Popularly, a race requirement may be 
expected to bring together those with cer- 
tain similarities in cultural background. 
While the data secured are incomplete, 
they may be cited to raise questions for 
future consideration. 

Of the eighteen homes, six stated defi- 
nitely that they admit only whites; one 
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home will admit Negroes only. The re- 
maining eleven homes either have no 
written racial requirements or in theory 
admit all races. Five of the eleven homes 
indicated that in practice, however, only 
those of the white race apply. Two of the 
homes said the matter of race had never 
come up. The others do not have any 
written statement of policy in this re- 
gard, so far as is known. 

Failure to secure data as to the present 
racial composition of the residents in the 
homes studied makes it impossible to 
draw any valid conclusion as to actual 
practice in all cases, but an evaluation of 
the community coverage provided by 
homes for the aged could not be made 
without exploring this subject more 
thoroughly. One might speculate from 
the data at hand that a screening factor 
in the form of the natural desire of a per- 
son to seek companionship among those 
with whom he feels most comfortable 
automatically serves to prevent the ques- 
tion of policy with regard to race from 
assuming any great importance in the 
eyes of the boards and staffs of the homes 
studied. 

Nationality requirements appear to 
be of minor importance. Only two homes 
have written requirements as to nation- 
ality, and both homes made exceptions 
during the past year. Of the remaining 
sixteen homes, five express a preference 
for persons of certain nationalities. Two 
additional homes stating no preference 
have names suggesting restriction to per- 
sons of a certain nationality which might 
tend to impede potential applicants of 
other nationality backgrounds from in- 
quiring about residence. It might be 
noted also that only one of the eighteen 
homes expresses a preference for those of 
American birth, and two require the resi- 
dent to be a citizen. 

Religion, in contrast to nationality, as- 
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sumes considerable importance. This is 
quite natural in view of the sectarian 
origin of many of the homes. It is inter- 
esting that in at least two instances the 
homes have tended to attach decreasing 
importance to serving a sectarian group. 
In one case a large donor was able to re- 
move a religious requirement through 
stipulation in a will. In the other, a home 
developed by a church group known to 
have strong communal feeling operates 
without religious preference for appli- 
cants of any faith. 

Of the eighteen homes, four make a 
specific religious requirement, and nine 
give preference to certain religious 
groups. The other five have neither 
requirement nor preference, though at 
least one of these homes is of sectarian 
origin and its name would suggest a re- 
ligious requirement or preference. 

It would seem plausible to assume that 
restricting residence to persons of like 
faith might bring considerable comfort to 
some aged individuals. As an example of 
this, one of three aged individuals who 
mentioned the religious requirement, out 
of the thirty-one interviewed, showed a 
definite anticipation of the association 
with those of her church. She had be- 
longed to the same church for some sixty 
years and felt very sure that she would 
be admitted and would enjoy the home. 

Another applicant, however, illus- 
trates a different possibility. She was 
not of the “‘right’’ religion and felt that 
she would not be admitted but had ap- 
plied because of her desire for housing 
and care and because of her unhappy re- 
lationship with those with whom she 


__ lived. The religious requirement might be 
expected to be less appealing to her. 


The third person mentioning the reli- 
gious requirement went a step further 
and expressed a feeling of guilt because 


| she was sure she would be admitted but. 
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could not meet the religious requirement. 
She knew a member of the board of trus- 
tees, and, while anticipating that her 
urgent housing needs would be met, she 
would be living among persons who were 
largely of a different faith—an adjust- 
ment which would be difficult for many 
to make, but especially difficult for this 
person, who felt that she did not deserve 
to be admitted because she could not 
meet the requirement. 

Undoubtedly, the religious require- 
ment makes for a kind of homogeneity in 
a resident population and, in addition, 
restricts the demand for admission to a 
limited group, who, by reason of sec- 
tarian financial support, may well regard 
themselves or be regarded as having pref- 
erence. Despite these apparent values, a 
question as to the over-all wisdom of such 
a requirement might be raised. One writer 
has pointed out that a community has a 
network of services developed for the care 
of people who need help and that the in- 
stitution for the aged is one of these insti- 
tutions and cannot isolate itself from the 
total community. He goes on to say that 
those who support the institution have 
definite ties in the general community." 
Certainly, there is awareness today of 
the interdependent character of modern 
living. These considerations suggest a 
question: Is full service being rendered 
to the community if, for example, the 
specialized service which has been de- 
veloped is not available to all persons 
who need that particular service but 
rather to a group meeting a church or 
other similar requirement? This might 
be answered by stating that the need 
within the particular group is so great 
that there is no waste of specialized serv- 
ice. What guaranty is there, however, 


*Ben L. Grossman, ‘‘The Institution for the 
Aged in the Total Community Plan,” Jewish Social 
Service Quarterly, June, 1948, p. 422. 
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that an undue imbalance of service in the 
community is not created, with persons 
who do not belong to a particular group 
finding themselves neglected? 

The data given suggest that there are 
differences in attitude about the merit of 
a religious requirement or preference. It 
would seem profitable to undertake fur- 
ther study directed toward the evalua- 
tion of the meaning of such preferences 
and requirements to the aged person, the 
institution, and the general public. 

A further requirement which should be 
mentioned along with other requirements 
which tend to produce a homogeneous 
resident population is that an applicant 
be of the same occupational class as, or on 
a social level equivalent to, that of the 
residents. This requirement was reported 
by three homes. This suggests, along 
with other cultural requirements, a ques- 
tion as to the advantages and disad- 
vantages of a restricted, as against a 
more cosmopolitan, group of residents. 
It may be alleged that, if residents live 
almost entirely within the confines of the 
institution, varied associations might 
prove stimulating. On the other hand, 
they may find great comfort in being 
more provincial. In any case, more data 
than are available in this study are need- 
ed to determine the merit of any of the 
cultural requirements or preferences 
mentioned. 


CHARACTER, PERSONALITY, AND 
HABIT REQUIREMENTS 

Closely related to the discussion of cul- 
tural requirements is the whole area of 
character, personality, and habit require- 
ments. Only two of the eighteen homes 
have no character requirement, but they 
are two of the four which have a definite 
religious requirement. 

The requirements are stated rather 
generally by ten homes—that one must 


live according to the “Golden Rule,”’ be 
a “respectable man or woman,” or of 
“good Christian character.’’ At six homes 
the requirements are stated more spe- 
cifically—acceptable or unacceptable 
habits with regard to such items as smok- 
ing and drinking, manner of dress, and 
standards of cleanliness are indicated. At 
least two homes require a statement of 
character from the applicant’s pastor. 
One home gives each person a standard 
attitude test. The others rely solely on 
personal appraisal by the superintendent 
or board and the use of collateral con- 
tacts or references. While the shortcom- 
ings are generally recognized by those 
using them, thirteen of the eighteen 
homes do require references routinely. 

It is likely in any evaluation of this 
type of requirement that a question 
would be raised as to the advisability of 
excluding those who by reason of charac- 
ter, personality, or habits are less able to 
manage for themselves in the community 
outside the institution than those whose 
character, personality, and habits are 
considered “respectable.” 


HEALTH REQUIREMENTS 


In addition to qualifying in the re- 
spects mentioned thus far, the aged per- 
son must meet a health requirement in 
all eighteen of the homes studied. Some 
homes express the health requirement in 
rather general terms; for example, their 
exclusions are stated as covering the 
chronically or the incurably ill, the men- 
tally ill, persons with diseases requiring 
hospitalization, persons requiring con- 
stant care on an individual basis, persons 
who are not ambulatory. One home re- 
quires that a prospective resident be in 
good health for his age. Other homes, 
some of them in addition to having state- 
ments of a general nature, specify that 
persons with certain diseases or condi- 
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tions are excluded, such as psychotics 
who are dangerous, the feeble-minded, 
the blind, persons with communicable 
diseases, diabetics, epileptics, and persons 
with crippling arthritis or cancer. One 
home excludes the “‘repulsive.”’ 

No exceptions to the health require- 
ments were noted in written policy or 
regulations of any of the homes, although 
one home indicated that it made ex- 
ceptions for persons willing to pay for 
private nursing care and, in practice, 
exceptions had been made by three 
homes during the previous year. One 
home admitted three diabetics despite 
policy to the contrary; another admitted 
a person, despite a disqualifying health 
condition, because one of her relatives 
was a board member; and the third re- 
ported that it had taken an unqualified 
person into its hospital facilities for tem- 
porary care, with the possibility of even- 
tual acceptance of the person as a resi- 
dent if the health condition improved. 

Establishing health standards for ad- 
mission is obviously a difficult matter in 
many respects. A home is governed by 
limitations of its current facilities and of 
the facilities to which it has access. It 
must be mindful of the effect on the resi- 
dents in good health of its occupants in 
poor health. It needs to consider whether 
it is the appropriate abode for a particu- 
lar individual in ill-health or whether a 
preferable resource exists elsewhere. It 
must consider, too, that with industry 
and government developing adequate 
provisions for income maintenance for 
the aged, demand for care may not con- 
tinue to come from relatively well per- 
sons. 

While conclusions should not be drawn 
from the facts learned in the study, the 
facts do suggest certain hypotheses. The 
facts, as far as can be determined in a 
single interview and based on statements 


of inquirers and applicants, were that 26 
of the 31 persons interviewed expressed 
as a reason for wishing to enter a home 
either current illness or anticipated need 
for care in the future when they might 
become ill. Only 6 of the 26 indicated 
that they were anxious to enter a home 
immediately. It appeared that desire to 
enter a home was not the result so fre- 
quently of current stresses in health, 
housing, relationships, or financial mat- 
ters as it was from a belief that such 
stresses would occur some day. An appli- 
cant stated, “I’m active and hope to stay 
that way, but I know I can’t go on much 
longer.” 

The hypotheses are two in number. 
First, the demand for institutional care 
will come more and more from those 
whose desire for care springs from illness 
or its anticipation. Second, many persons 
applying to homes would prefer not to 
enter until such time as they need this 
care if they can be assured of care when 
they need it. If anxiety lest financial re- 
sources be exhausted before the end of 
one’s days is met by insurance and fi- 
nancial assistance plans, which maintain 
a person as long as he is able to do for 
himself, homes will then receive their ap- 
plications principally from people who 
are suffering physical or mental ill-health 
and cannot do for themselves; from those 
deprived for one reason or another of 
necessary care and attention; or from 
those who anticipate their needs. If the 
forehanded ones are given some assur- 
ance that care will be available when 
needed, homes may well find their resi- 
dent population will principally be those 
whose health is poor. If these hypotheses 
prove to be in accord with the facts, it 
follows that homes will need to reconsider 
their function, and it may well be that 
some of the pressure on institutional fa- 
cilities will diminish. The latter is a pos- 
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sibility when the institution no longer 
needs to care for the well patient antici- 
pating the future but cares instead for the 
ill person whose sojourn may be expect- 
ed to be briefer. The subject warrants fur- 
ther analysis than is possible here, includ- 
ing consideration of the functions of hos- 
pitals, nursing homes, institutions, and 
the other methods for congregate living 
designed to provide lesser amounts of 
protection and care in accordance with 
need. 

The Welfare Council of Metropolitan 
Chicago, before it changed its name, 
made some suggestions for health stand- 
ards for homes for the aged. One sugges- 
tion was that aged persons with pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis and aggravated mental 
conditions be denied residence but that 
persons with other conditions be consid- 
ered on an individual basis. Another sug- 
gestion was that no bed patients be ad- 
mitted unless medical and nursing serv- 
ice were adequate, although provision 
must be made for residents who become 
ill.? 

Consideration of the health require- 
ment should not be left without noting 
the means taken by the homes to imple- 
ment the requirement. Of course, the ob- 
vious way to handle the requirement is 
through medical and psychiatric exami- 
nation. Of the eighteen homes studied, 
four usually require a medical examina- 
tion at the time of application only, 
seven usually require a medical examina- 
tion only when a person is being selected 
from the waiting list to fill a vacancy, 
five usually require medical examinations 
at both times, and two usually require 
no medical examination. 

In view of the great importance of a 


2 Council of Social Agencies of Chicago, ‘‘Health 
Standards for Homes for the Aged,’’ prepared by a 
Subcommittee of the Chronic Care Committee, 
Health Division, at the request of the Section on the 
Aged, November 9, 1942 (mimeographed). 


skilled appraisal of health during later 
years, it is startling indeed that two 
homes do not usually require medical 
examination at any time. Neither of 
these homes can be certain that it is 
aware even of those entering the home 
with communicable disease—forgetting 
other health considerations. Only slight- 
ly less understandable is the policy of 
four homes which usually require only 
an examination at application. With ap- 
plicants on waiting lists from several 
months to more than two years, an ex- 
amination at application without follow- 
up appears inadequate. Two of the seven 
homes usually requiring an examination 
only when admission of a prospective 
resident is at hand point out the fault of 
this procedure and indicate the need for 
change. The point they make concerns 
the anguish of an applicant whose turn 
comes to enter the home after a long pe- 
riod on the waiting list, only to be de- 
nied entry because of a disqualifying 
physical condition. The five homes usu- 
ally requiring examination at applica- 
tion and just prior to admission meet 
this problem, but it is doubtless met 
most effectively by the one home which 
requires examination at application and 
every six months thereafter during the 
period the applicant is on the waiting list. 

The examinations at application are 
given by the home’s physician at six of 
the nine homes having this requirement; 
a statement from the applicant’s person- 
al physician is usually required by two; 
one home customarily requires an exami- 
nation by both the applicant’s personal 
physician and the home’s physician. 
Later examinations are given only by 
physicians at the homes. 

Use of a consulting psychiatrist for the 
initial examination was mentioned by 
one home, and a desire for such service by 
another. It is possible that others use 
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psychiatric consultation, but no data 
were secured. Inasmuch as mental health 
requirements are currently emphasized 
for admission, it would certainly appear 
desirable for all homes to have regular 
access to psychiatric service. 


FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS 


In recent years there have been sig- 
nificant changes in the financial require- 
ments of the voluntary homes in Chica- 
go. The longer life-span, rising costs per 
resident, and a higher standard of care 
have teamed to put homes at a financial 
disadvantage under the admission-fee 
plan of payment. Even before the ap- 
proval of the use of Old Age Pension 
funds for monthly payments to the 
homes, there was a distinct trend toward 
adoption of monthly payment plans. 
Though in 1937 most homes required an 
admission fee, ten years later, seventeen 
of thirty-one homes studied admitted 
people on monthly payment plans, where- 
as seventeen had life-contract plans, in 
some instances as an alternative to the 
arrangement for monthly payment.’ 

In the current study, the eighteen 
homes were found to have the plans 
shown in Table 1. The data secured do not 
include information regarding the pres- 
ent number of residents under the vari- 
ous plans in effect; nor is it known, where 
several plans are possible, which plans 
are used most frequently in current ad- 
missions. There is available some detail 
indicating differences in the nature of the 
various plans. 

With respect to the contract plan, the 
minimum fee varies greatly from home to 
home and often from resident to resident. 
One home has a minimum of $1,000 for 
members and $2,500 for nonmembers of 


3 Mildred Brink, ‘Institutional and Boarding 
Home Care for Older People,”? Social Service Year 
Book, Chicago, 1947-48, p. 16. 
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its parent-body. A second home has no 
minimum and estimated that half of its 
residents admitted in the last three years 
paid less than $500. A third home has a 
policy to secure $500, but $200 to $3,000 
is accepted. A fourth home has a mini- 
mum of $10,000 for paying residents but 
accepts the destitute. A fifth home uses 
a sliding scale based on age at admission. 
A sixth home uses a scale of fees based on 
nature of accommodations. 

Although data were not sought with 
respect to a maximum fee, it was learned 
that the usual arrangement for handling 


TABLE 1 


FINANCIAL PLANS FOR ADMISSIONS 
TO EIGHTEEN HOMES 


Plan Homes 

Contract (i.e., fee) only............. 2 
Monthly arrangement only........... 1 
Contract and monthly arrangement... 1 
Contract and free plan.............. 4 
Monthly arrangement and free plan... 4 
Contract, monthly arrangement, and 
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assets over and above the fee was, in 
eleven of the thirteen homes with a con- 
tract plan, that all assets be turned over 
to the home. Two homes require only 
part of the assets. Six of the homes re- 
quiring all assets either make arrange- 
ments for the return of funds to residents 
or make exceptions to the requirement. 
One home, for example, refunds to the 
resident 10 per cent of the assets above 
the minimum fee and pays 4 per cent in- 
terest on the balance, go per cent. A sec- 
ond excepts assets for which a resident 
has made a prior commitment. A third 
sometimes excepts $500 for spending 
money. One of the two homes requiring 
part of the assets allows for monthly 
spending money, and the other requires 
only part when the assets are large. 
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The monthly payment plans may be 
divided into three types: those in which 
the resident, through private means, 
pays monthly; those in which the resi- 
dent, through an Old Age Pension, pays 
monthly; and those in which the resident 
on admission turns over his assets, which 
are used up at a monthly rate, after 
which time the resident becomes an Old 
Age Pension recipient. Not all twelve 
homes having an arrangement for month- 
ly payment have all three types of plan. 
Eleven homes accept recipients of Old 
Age Pension; one does not. Nine homes 
have arrangements for monthly pay- 
ments by residents other than recipients 
of Old Age Pension; three do not. 

Although data were not secured with 
respect to the amount of board payment, 
it was learned that five of the homes re- 
quire the resident to turn over all assets 
in addition to making the monthly pay- 
ment; four require part of the assets; and 
three homes make no demand on the 
resident’s resources other than the 
monthly payment. Three of the homes 
requiring all the assets make exceptions. 

Free care is or has been provided by 
fourteen of the eighteen homes, by seven 
of them in accordance with policy and by 
the other seven as exceptions to policy. 
The extent of free care was not noted for 
all homes, but the existence of a policy or 
the possibility of making exceptions to 
policy does not necessarily mean that 
free care is provided. One home has pro- 
vided free care to one resident in the last 
ten years; another provides free care to 
virtually its entire resident population. 

An eligibility requirement related to 
financing, which has probably carried 
over from an earlier period when there 
was less understanding of emotional and 
personality problems, is the need for an 
applicant to prove or state that his rela- 
tives are unable to support him. Five 


homes have some such requirement, 
though it appears to be applied flexibly 
in practice. 

When entry into an institution may in- 
volve rejection or a feeling of being re- 
jected by children, a question may be 
raised as to the value of such a require- 
ment and the real effect of its application. 
It is often conceded that children who de- 
sire to support parents will ordinarily do 
so if they are able, and children who do 
not desire to do so can be compelled only 
through very difficult legal procedure. 
Certainly, service to the client or com- 
munity is not improved by reactivating 
or stimulating the deep-seated emotional 
conflicts revolving around parent-child 
relationships. 

Some of the persons interviewed ex- 
pressed concern about various aspects of 
the financial requirements. Although full- 
scale evaluation of the handling of fi- 
nancial requirements is beyond the scope 
of the present inquiry, at least these con- 
cerns ought to be indicated. A concern 
expressed by the superintendent of a 
home without a monthly payment plan 
was that the home, in not adopting a 
monthly plan, has neither kept pace with 
changes made in the method by which in- 
dividuals save nor put itself in a position 
to obtain resources available to finance 
care. At a second home the concern was 
with a need to accept more free residents. 
Another person interviewed, no doubt 
concerned about the problems of correct- 
ly assessing ability to pay, suggested the 
advisability of the use of a credit agency 
in investigation; and yet another, con- 
cerned with the same problem, wished for 
the services of a social worker and a liai- 
son with the Social Service Exchange. 

The inquirers and applicants inter- 
viewed were not questioned about financ- 
ing care, but eighteen of the thirty-one 
indicated concern about meeting the fi- 
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nancial requirements, either because of 
lack of funds, fear that funds would 
dwindle before entrance became pos- 
sible, or because requirements—especial- 
ly that of turning over all resources— 
were considered objectionable. It was not 
possible to evaluate these concerns, but 
several of them are worth noting. One 
woman with $8,000 was very anxious, be- 
cause it was her impression that other 
persons paid more and she might not be 
admitted. Another, with only a little 
more than $200 and an Old Age Pension, 
believed she could not give up all her 
money to enter the home. Another, with 
assets of $1,500, remarked, ‘“They want 
all your money and will not even allow 
you to keep any for a decent burial.” 
One man, receiving Old Age Pension, had 
a special attachment to a particular 
home which, unfortunately for him, had 
no provision for a monthly payment 
plan. One applicant turned down several 
homes, believing their demands unrea- 
sonable, and had settled on one which 
she said required a modest fee for life- 
time care and only on her death would 
her other assets become the property of 
the home. In several of the interviews 
there was evidence of a strong desire to 
maintain financial independence, part of 
which springs from a belief that ‘“‘he who 
pays the piper calls the tune” and part 
of which is based on an emotional (if not 
an intellectual) equation of worth and 
self-sufficiency with control of one’s fi- 
nances. A quotation from the notes of 
one of the interviewers illustrates this: 
“She [the applicant] could not see giving 
over all her assets and being allowed a 
small amount for personal needs. She also 
objects to the detailed financial investi- 
gation which she does not see as pertinent 
if you pay your way. She consulted her 
bank regarding confidentiality of her 
bank business and was reassured that no 


data could be given without her permis- 
sion. In addition, she fears the home 
might try to manage a person’s life 
and nothing could be done about it.” 
Edith Holmes has written of the depriva- 
tion or resentment felt by aged persons 
when they must relinquish the privilege 
of paying as value is received or when 
they can no longer demonstrate continu- 
ing ability to handle funds.‘ 

Administrators of homes for the aged 
could doubtless illustrate much more 
richly the problems involved in adminis- 
tering financial plans, as indeed they 
might well those associated with the oth- 
er types of requirement. What seems to 
be more necessary, however, on the basis 
of this none-too-thorough study, is a 
careful analysis of the pros and cons of 
current requirements. The reasons for, 
and merit of, policies which are so diverse 
should prove exciting subjects for further 
examination. 


HANDLING INQUIRIES AND APPLICATIONS 


In order to have some measure of the 
volume of work involved in handling in- 
quiries and applications, in the light of 
which an analysis of procedure becomes 
more meaningful, the persons inter- 
viewed at the homes were asked for 
figures on the number of inquirers and 
applicants during the past year. With 
respect to the number of inquirers, four 
homes were unable to give a figure, 
thirteen gave estimates, and one pro- 
vided an exact count. The range of in- 
quirers was from 50 to 1,200; that is, 
from 1 a week to 4 a day. This suggests 
that the job of handling inquiries may 
be a small part of the work at some homes 
and a decidedly pressing function in oth- 


4Edith Holmes, ‘‘Intake Policies in Private 
Homes for the Aged,” Individualized Service for the 
Aged (New York: Family Welfare Association of 
America, 1941), pp. 28-36. 
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ers. It should be pointed out that such 
figures should not be equated with de- 
mand or need for homes, since inquiries 
are made by those who have no serious 
interest in residence, and inquiries are 
not made by those who have a real inter- 
est but who believe attempts to enter 
particular homes would be fruitless. 
There is, in addition, the possibility of 
duplication. Nineteen of the 31 inquirers 
and applicants interviewed had inquired 
or applied at more than one home. One 
applicant listed six homes she had visited 
and said, “Wherever I think it’s a nice 
place, I leave an application.” 

With respect to the number of appli- 
cants, defined as persons who complete 
an application form or its equivalent, the 
figures were more readily available. Four 
homes estimated the number in the past 
year, and 14 produced a precise count. 
The range was from 12 to 135; that is, 
from about 1 to 11 each month. These 
figures, like those on inquirers, are not 
to be considered sound measures of de- 
mand, not only because of duplication 
but also for a number of other reasons. 
Perhaps the major one is that twelve of 
the homes do not give an application 
form routinely to all inquirers expressing 
an interest in residence, whereas six indi- 
cated that forms were used more freely. 
Those who were restrained believed that 
giving a form may give an inquirer un- 
warranted encouragement with respect 
to residence, unwarranted sometimes be- 
cause it is known that the inquirer does 
not meet the requirements and also be- 
cause the home may not for a matter of 
years have a vacancy for him. A further 
reason for not relying on applications as 
a measure of need is that some inquirers 
are discouraged from proceeding with an 
application without any examination of 
their qualifications by the home. Five 
homes reported this practice. 





These figures on volume suggest that 
the job of processing inquiries and appli- 
cations may make small or large demands 
on the time of board and/or staff of the 
homes, whoever is responsible. In six 
homes the process of investigating the in- 
quiry and application is entirely the re- 
sponsibility of the staff, e.g., the superin- 
tendent, an assistant superintendent, or 
a related social service agency. Usually 
it is the sole responsibility of the super- 
intendent. In three homes the work is 
carried entirely by the board of directors, 
usually through an admissions commit- 
tee. In six homes the superintendent or 
other staff member, in one of them an ad- 
mission worker, carries responsibility for 
inquiries; but the task with respect to 
applications is shared by staff and board 
—in some homes, each having a function; 
in others, either one or the other acting, 
depending on the situation. For example, 
the superintendent may hold the office 
interview, and the admissions committee 
visits the domicile; or the staff and ad- 
missions committee hold office inter- 
views, and an agency social worker visits 
the domicile. In three homes responsibili- 
ty is carried in another manner: in two 
of them the staff and board process in- 
quiries, but the board handles applica- 
tions; in the third, although staff and 
board work on inquiries, staff alone is re- 
sponsible for applications. 

What is to be considered in determin- 
ing who should be responsible for in- 
quiries and applications? The number in- 
volved is one factor. In a home with 
about 150 residents, it was learned that 
the superintendent alone handled 1,200 
inquiries and more than 100 applications 
in a year. Another, with 1,000 inquiries in 
the year and 1 application a month, had 
the services of an assistant superintend- 
ent. In a third, with 1,000 inquiries in a 
year and 70 applications, the superin- 
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tendent carried full responsibility. On the 
other hand, a home with less than 500 in- 
quiries a year and but 3 applications per 
month had a staff admissions worker. 

Another factor to be considered in allo- 
cating responsibility for intake is the 
nature of the service that one believes 
should be given to an inquirer or an 
applicant and the thoroughness with 
which each inquiry or application is to be 
studied. The study is a joint undertaking 
in which the home sizes up the inquirer 
or applicant as a potential resident, and 
the inquirer or applicant tries to see him- 
self in the position of resident. The ex- 
perience for the old person may be con- 
structive and rewarding, or it may be 
frustrating and embittering, all apart 
from whether he does or does not become 
a resident. Those who recognize the prob- 
lems of separating from family, posses- 
sions, and familiar surroundings and the 
adjustments that must be made to group 
living know that these early contacts 
have a content that goes far beyond dis- 
cussion of the meeting of the require- 
ments and that they condition the future 
happiness of the resident—not to men- 
tion that of those with whom he will be 
associated. They know, too, that those 
who must be turned away need help. 

There are other factors that determine 
the person to whom intake responsibility 
should be given, such as the cost of pro- 
viding the service one might wish to give 
inquirers and applicants and the availa- 
bility of persons able to render it. In this 
listing of factors, which is not all-inclu- 
sive, one must also note that a home in 
its handling of inquiries and applications 
is not doing a job for itself alone but for 
other homes for which the aged person 
might qualify and for others of society’s 
resources which might be considered 
preferable in meeting the need. 

The data obtained in some detail 


about the manner of helping inquirers 
and applicants may be useful to homes 
undertaking further consideration of their 
procedures. With respect to help given 
inquirers whose wish for residence must 
be discouraged, all homes reported as- 
sistance is given. Seven make referrals to 
other agencies, communicating with the 
other agency in advance of referral. Four 
use Community Referral Service, whose 
function is suggested by its name. Three 
use the Social Service Exchange to deter- 
mine whether or not an appropriate so- 
cial agency, to which referral may be 
made, is already acquainted with the 
person. One old gentleman reporting in 
one of the thirty-one interviews said that 
he had been refused by one home, re- 
ferred by this home to another, refused 
again, referred toa social agency but here 
was forced to wait, since he had arrived 
during lunch hour. He got “sick and 
tired” and left. The other side of the 
story, if there is one, is unknown. The il- 
lustration suggests that “‘try here or try 
there”’ is not enough. 

The homes were also asked if help is 
given to rejected applicants. Of the eight- 
een, there were three replying in the 
negative—one indicating that, once the 
applicant is rejected, the home has no 
further responsibility. Older people in 
our culture often feel very much rejected 
and hardly need additional grounds for 
that feeling. A deaf woman interviewed 
yearned for a home which she believed 
would mean some escape from the lone- 
liness which she attributed to deafness 
and from attitudes which make oldsters 
feel unwanted and burdensome. What 
if she had been rejected by a home and 
not given a helping hand toward a more 
appropriate resource? Another gentle- 
man was forced to leave his niece’s 
home because of a mutually unsatisfac- 
tory relationship. He was rejected be- 
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cause he could not qualify financially for 
a home which had no monthly payment 
plan, but he was not referred elsewhere. 

Some of the homes indicated how diffi- 
cult it was to reject an applicant without 
making him feel rejected. All but two of 
the homes always notify applicants 
whether accepted on the waiting list or 
rejected. Not all those informing appli- 
cants of rejection, however, specify to 
the applicant that he has been rejected 
or refused. Six of them try to find an al- 
ternative way, more in the nature of an 
attempt to discourage the applicant, as 
with a statement that no vacancy exists. 
The objectives suggested included saving 
the applicant’s self-esteem and the avoid- 
ance of arguments. Some of the homes 
avoid giving a reason, though rejection 
or refusal is specified. The concern when 
rejection is not specified is that a rejected 
applicant might still retain a belief that 
there is some chance of residence. The 
interviews indicated that this had not 
occurred. Actually, even those persons 
who had a right to hope for entry, since 
their names were on waiting lists, 
thought their chances were poor—beliefs 
which might be realistic but hardly de- 
sirable for persons seeking security. One 
would be most concerned, however, that 
homes avoid turning back to the com- 
munity an individual more frustrated 
and disturbed than when he applied, 
without making an effort to help him 
steer a purposeful course in some direc- 
tion. 

A further subject of inquiry was the 
place of the interview about the applica- 
tion. At seven homes, the interview usu- 
ally is at the office; at three, at the ap- 
plicant’s domicile; at two, either office or 
domicile, depending on the situation; and 
at six, at both office and domicile. Prac- 
tice varies again when the applicants are 
being selected from the waiting list for 





residence. Ten of the homes usually hold 
office interviews; two hold interviews 
again at the domicile; one holds inter- 
views again at both places; another 
chooses one or the other, depending on 
the situation; and four hold no interview 
at this point. These differences in usual 
practice may warrant some discussion, at 
least a weighing of the advantages and 
limitations in interviewing of the setting 
selected. 

There is likewise variation in the prac- 
tice of obtaining references. Usually they 
are obtained at the time of application 
at nine homes, but three homes get them 
at the point of selecting from a waiting 
list, another at one time or the other, and 
five obtain them at neither point. Several 
of the homes indicated that, although 
references are obtained, they are not con- 
sidered of much value. One home ignores 
the references suggested by the applicant 
and instead visits neighbors to secure 
character estimates. 

It is not the practice in a study of this 
kind, aimed in part at seeking areas 
where improvement in service might be 
beneficial, to dwell long on the many as- 
pects of service which seem satisfactory 
but rather to emphasize the collection of 
information on shortcomings. Thus in- 
formants were not asked specifically what 
intake procedures worked well but rather 
what problems there were and by what 
methods they thought they might be 
met. Suggestions on improvement were 
made by a number of homes and included 
improved record-keeping, use of case- 
work staff in handling inquiries, and the 
development of a central intake bureau. 

Certainly, a number of the suggestions 
seem valid. If it is true that emotional 
problems are at the root of many agency 
inquiries, it would seem to be the duty of 
agencies in the field to stop an individual 
in his endless search for help with his 
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problems, which indeed he may not fully 
recognize, and to send him where he can 
secure the help needed. It appears de- 
sirable that somewhere an experienced 
person, with training in assessment of 
need and with a knowledge of resources, 
be brought into contact with the aged in- 
quirer early in his quest. Also, from an 
administrative point of view, this plan 
makes sense, inasmuch as a number of 
representatives of the homes believed 
there was considerable shopping around 
—and the potential residents suggested 
that this belief was well founded. Saving 
in sheer manpower might be accom- 
plished by referral to a central intake 
agency, as suggested by one informant. 
Here an experienced person could con- 
sider the many factors necessary to ar- 
rive at some solution which would bring 
the aged person into quicker contact 
with the right home, if that is the best 
answer to his problem, without unneces- 
sarily burdening the several homes which 
now try to help him individually. 

It would seem sound for the homes to 
explore, in the light of existing differ- 
ences, the values and limitations of their 
respective procedures for handling in- 
quiries and applications. The job ahead 
is, however, not limited to this. There are 
problems of which the solution is depend- 
ent on concerted action looking toward 
commonly agreed on procedures and pos- 
sibly even a structure allowing centrali- 
zation of some of the intake responsibil- 


ity. 


SELECTION OF RESIDENTS AND PRE- 
PARING THEM FOR ADMISSION 


The homes have further responsibili- 
ties toward those persons whose applica- 
tions are approved and whose names go 
on waiting lists. All eighteen homes keep 
some type of waiting list—if not an ac- 
tual list, at least a file of approved appli- 
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cations. Again procedures become more 
meaningful if figures on volume are con- 
sidered. Inquiry indicated that sixteen 
homes were able to give an exact count 
of persons on waiting lists, two needed 
to give estimates. The number ranged 
from 3 to 137. The distribution may be of 
some interest, especially when related to 
the size of the home measured in terms 
of the resident population (Table 2). 

It will be noted that all the very small 
homes had small waiting lists but that 
the lists of the larger homes varied a good 


TABLE 2 


RESIDENT POPULATION AND PERSONS ON 
WAITING LIST AT EIGHTEEN HOMES 
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deal in size. In half the homes the waiting 
list was a fifth or less the size of the resi- 
dent population, but at the others the 
list more nearly approximated the resi- 
dent population. One home with a resi- 
dent population of 165 had a waiting list 
of 137; another with a resident popula- 
tion of 65 had a waiting list estimated as 
between 55 and 60; yet another had a 
waiting list which equaled the resident 
population of go; and, finally, there was 
another whose waiting list of almost 100 
exceeded its resident population by more 
than one-third. 

Questions were not asked as to the con- 
siderations which enter into a determina- 
tion of what should be the size of a wait- 
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ing list, but it was learned at the time of 
the study that the lists at fifteen homes 
were open for more names; at two 
the lists were closed; and at one there 
was a list with opened and closed sec- 
tions. 

Not all homes have a single section 
waiting list. Twelve had one section, but 
three had two sections, one had three 
sections, and two had four sections. Usu- 
ally one additional section was consid- 
ered “urgent,” but some of the sections 
were set up on the basis of characteristics 
such as age and sex, e.g., for the very old, 
for men, women, or couples. 

The differences with respect to the 
maintenance of lists suggest that volume 
on the waiting list cannot be equated 
with demand for the home. There are 
several further reasons why the number 
on the lists cannot be equated with de- 
mand. For one thing, in seven of the 
homes, persons may be listed, although 
at the time they do not qualify by reason 
of age or some other reason—as when im- 
proved health or a change in ability to 
finance care are anticipated or required 
citizenship is pending. At some homes it 
is to the advantage of a prospective resi- 
dent to apply young. At the other homes 
persons may not be placed on waiting 
lists unless they are currently eligible in 
every respect. Another reason why the 
number on the waiting list is not to be 
construed as demand is that the current 
wish of the prospective resident is not 
known. Of the 11 applicants on waiting 
lists of homes who were interviewed, 
three did not wish to enter the home or, 
indeed, any home at the time of the inter- 
view. In addition, of 34 persons not inter- 
viewed whose applications were being 
considered by the homes or were on wait- 
ing lists, 11 could not be located, 3 
were in a hospital or other institution, 
and 2 had died. The concern arising 
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from knowledge of such facts is less that 
one does not have a measure of demand 
than that there is something lacking in 
the relationship between home and pro- 
spective resident during the period when 
a person is on the waiting list. 

To maintain a continuing relationship 
with the persons on a long waiting list is 
obviously a big job. Homes were asked 
about procedures on this. It was learned 
that at ten homes there were one or more 
qualified persons who had been awaiting 
entry two years or more, a long time 
without continuing contact. Six homes 
clear their lists periodically of applicants 
not maintaining contact with the home; 
twelve do not. Sometimes the lists are 
cleared without informing the applicant, 
when, for example, there has been no 
word from the applicant for a number of 
years. At four homes the home considers 
itself responsible for maintaining contact 
with applicants on waiting lists; at four 
the applicant is expected to maintain 
contact; at two the maintenance of con- 
tact is the responsibility of both; and at 
eight there is no plan for maintenance of 
a relationship. 

Given a desire for security on the part 
of a prospective resident, the possibility 
of a change in ability to meet require- 
ments, and the opportunities in the wait- 
ing period for preparing the individual 
for entry into a home, maintenance of a 
relationship with the prospective resident 
has much to recommend it. On the last 
point it would seem that the orientation 
of a person to living in a home should not 
be crowded into the few days between 
the occurrence of a vacancy and its fill- 
ing, nor is that done at all the homes; for, 
as has been pointed out, some do keep in 
touch with prospective residents. The 
homes pointed out that their plan is to 
discuss with the resident feelings about 
separation, group living, any existing 
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rules and regulations. Some reported that 
prospective residents are invited to en- 
gage in activities of the home prior to ad- 
mission, see the accommodations, and 
meet other residents. In the interviews 
with potential residents, the advisabil- 
ity of preparation for entry was sup- 
ported. One of the interviewers wrote 
of a woman on the waiting list at one 
home: “She wants to take her person- 
al belongings with her, she says, be- 
cause when you are old you need the 
things around you with which you have 
been familiar. They come to mean a 
great deal more to you. However, some 
of these things are family heirlooms and 
she would hate to think they would go 
to the home after her death. She spoke 
particularly of a hand-carved bookcase. 
If she has to, she will give it to a relative 
before entering the home, rather than 
have it lost to the family.” Separation 
from possessions is one matter; separat- 
ing from family and friends and a mode 
of living are other concerns warranting 
attention. These hardly need illustra- 
tion. It is recognized that entering a 
home may involve a sense of loss as well 
as pleasurable anticipation. 

There are just a few other procedures 
that may be of interest. One is the meth- 
od of selecting from a waiting list. The 
representatives of the homes interviewed 
were asked to rate four criteria for selec- 
tion and to indicate other criteria used. 
The four criteria which all rated were: 
urgency of the situation; order of appli- 
cation; desirability of applicants; and 
availability of appropriate accommoda- 
tions. Urgency of a situation was given 
priority by eight homes, order of applica- 
tion by four, desirability of applicant by 
two, availability of appropriate accom- 
modations by two, and two homes con- 
sidered two criteria of equal importance. 
Two ignore order entirely in the process 


of selection. At some homes there is ap- 
parently considerable flexibility in the 
use of priorities. For example, although 
one home gives priority to the person 
longest on the waiting list, if an urgent 
situation should arise the person longest 
on the waiting list is asked if he is willing 
to give up his place, and his decision 
holds. Of course, what constitutes ur- 
gency must be a problem, and one might 
wonder whether the only urgent situa- 
tions are those in which the more out- 
spoken persons find themselves. 

While it is unlikely that applicants for 
admission would know very much about 
the criteria used in selection, it is of in- 
terest to note their comments. One ap- 
plicant was confident she would get in 
because of her friendship for a member of 
the staff, another because she knew a 
member of the board. Those expressing 
doubt covered a variety of reasons usual- 
ly related to the meeting of requirements, 
but some were aware of having a long 
wait, as in the instance of one lady who 
said her chances depended on “‘if eight 
people die before me.” 

A further subject of inquiry concerned 
the willingness of the homes to allow the 
postponement of entry. In five, postpone- 
ment is allowed but the place on the 
waiting list is affected; at ten, it is al- 
lowed but the list is not affected; and at 
three, postponement is not permitted. 

A last set of facts may be given on the 
number admitted to the eighteen homes. 
A total of 257 were admitted in the last 
year, the numbers ranging from 2 to 56, 
with only one home having no admis- 
sions. With about 640 on the waiting 
lists, one might roughly estimate that it 
would take two years to reach the last 
prospective resident listed. Perhaps of 
even more interest is that at three homes 
the number admitted the previous year 
exceeded the number on the waiting list. 
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At two homes the numbers were equal, 
but usually the number on the waiting 
list exceeded the number admitted. 


CONCLUSION 

For a study as fragmentary as this one, 
it seems a difficult task to select, from 
the data collected, the most significant 
and provocative facts. Actually, those 
whose vocations or avocations are in the 
field of the care of the aged are best able 
to determine what warrants action, if 
there is to be action, and what calls for 
further study. It is hoped that they will 
sort the facts for the most significant and 
the comments for the best gadflies, bring- 
ing to the task their own collections of 
problems, facts, solutions, and hopes. 
This has been the objective of the study. 

It may not be altogether inappropriate 
to turn to the words of a prospective resi- 
dent who in a single interview stated a 
number of concerns about care that have 
received attention in the course of this 
report. Her concerns were shared by a 
number of other potential residents who 
were interviewed and by board and staff 
members as well, although in another 
sense. The notes which follow are selected 
from the record of the single interview: 

The interview was opened by the individual, 
who stated that she was interested in partici- 


pating, as she thought something might be done 
for older people. There are many facilities for 


children but nothing for old people, as no one 
is interested in you when you get old. 

There were no obvious infirmities noted, and 
the individual appears and acts much younger 
than her stated years. She believes, however, 
that a large portion of her ill health is due to 
worry about the future and what will become 
of her if she is physically unable to care for 
herself. She wishes for safety and security. 
She said that in the past one’s own family 
took care of one, but families no longer want to 
be bothered with old people. She pointed out 
several people (in a hotel lobby) whose families 
had “discarded” them. She describes her present 
living arrangement as pleasant if it were not 
for worry. 

She believes that homes for the aged have 
more interest in old people’s finances than in 
caring for them. She believes that they send 
people to hospitals rather than caring for them 
when they are sick. She objects to turning over 
all her assets and being limited to a very small 
sum for personal needs. 

She fears that the home might try to manage 
a person’s life and nothing could be done about 
it. Her ultimate goal is to get into a home if 
she can find a proper one. At the same time she 
wonders how she would like living with old peo- 
ple all the time, as they live in the past. This 
worries her. She can now eat with whom she 
pleases, and she might be assigned to a table 
with a person whose table manners she could 
not tolerate, as she knows old people become 
“sloppy and careless.” 

She said there is little in life for the aged 
person. The days are monotonous and “you 
just wait to die and wonder what will happen 
then!”’ 
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A COMMUNITY PROGRAM OF FOSTER-HOME CARE 
NEW SOUTH WALES, 1881* 


ELIZABETH S. L. GOVAN 


State Children Relief Act,’ 
passed in 1881 by the parliament 
of New South Wales, established 
the public policy that children whose 
maintenance was at public expense 
should be cared for in foster-homes. The 
assumption of public responsibility for 
dependent children was not new; and, 
increasingly since the opening of the Fe- 
male Orphan School in 1801, the govern- 
ment had made provision for such chil- 
dren in both public and private institu- 
tions. Boarding-home care was a new 
step, taken by the government in ad- 
vance of the private agencies, except for 
their system of apprenticeship. It was to 
be applied not only to children presently 
in public institutions but also to those for 
whom the government took financial re- 
sponsibility in private agencies: hence it 
was a step that had radical effects upon 
the whole child welfare program of the 
state. 

The community action which led up 
to the legislation, the ‘‘modern’”’ con- 
ception of the importance of family life 
for the dependent child, the democratic 
idea that state care involved the par- 
ticipation of the whole community—all 
these factors make the passage of the act 
of more than academic interest. 

The act itself, although it was inter- 
preted to the legislature as an experi- 
mental venture, gave the authority for 


*The author gratefully acknowledges the use 
of unpublished material available in the Mitchell 
Library, Sydney, in the preparation of this article. 

t Public Statutes of New South Wales, 44 Vic., 
C. 44. 


the development of a revolutionary pro- 
gram, a power of which the board, into 
whose hands the administration was 
placed, took full advantage. This board 
of nine persons—members of parliament 
and citizens—was to take responsibility 
for finding, investigating, and licensing 
foster-homes; placing children in these 
homes; and then providing supervision. 
Foster-homes included boarding homes, 
free or ‘adoption’ homes, and ap- 
prenticeship; and, although the act did 
not specify this, the emphasis was placed 
on boarding care. The board had the au- 
thority to place all children—and to “‘ex- 
empt [them] from the liability” of being 
so placed—for whose care the state was 
paying maintenance. This included chil- 
dren in the public institutions, main- 
tained entirely by the government, and 
those in private institutions, to which the 
government paid subsidies either as lump 
sums or at per capita per diem rates. The 
public institutions consisted of the Prot- 
estant and Roman Catholic orphan 
schools, the industrial schools for boys 
and girls, and the mental hospitals. The 
private institutions included the Benevo- 
lent Asylum, which, although under pri- 
vate auspices had virtually become the 
mixed almshouse of the community; the 
Randwick Asylum, a large congregate 
institution accommodating about 800 
children; the small Infants’ Home, 
founded for illegitimate children but now 
caring also for the children of widows and 
deserted wives; hospitals; and a variety 
of less important agencies. In 1880, the 
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year before the act was passed, the child 
population of the main institutions was 
1,692.” 

It is true that placement from some of 
these institutions was dependent upon 
the consent of the colonial secretary and 
that in some cases this was delayed for a 
few years, but the emptying of these in- 
stitutions was in reality the task assigned 
to the State Children Relief Board. 

How did the policy of foster-home care 
come into existence? There had already 
been some experience with forms of 
foster-care in New South Wales. In the 
first years of the colony, dependency was 
very great because of the unusual charac- 
teristics of the settlement. Convicts 
earned no wages and could not support 
their wives or their children. The ex- 
treme disproportion between men and 
women, the attitude of the “ruling class- 
es” to the convicts, and the unnatural 
conditions of life led to lax morality: for 
example, in 1807 there were 807 legiti- 
mate and 1,025 ‘“‘natural”’ children in the 
population.’ On the other hand, the local 
production of food was slow because of 
the unfamiliar agricultural conditions, 
and, for a considerable time, all the popu- 
lation was fed through rations from the 
king’s stores. It was natural that the 
governor had to take direct responsibility 
for dependent persons and equally logical 
that the first arrangement for the care of 
“orphans” should be the offer of adult— 
instead of the reduced child’s—rations as 
payment to anyone who would care for a 
child.4 When the orphan schools devel- 
oped, this provision ceased for older chil- 

2New South Wales Statistical Register for 1890 
and Previous Years (Sydney: Government Printer, 
1891), p. 410. 

3Library Committee of the Commonwealth 


Parliament, Historical Records of Australia, Series I 
(Sydney: Government Printer, 1914-25), VI, 123. 


4Letter from Samuel Marsden to William 
Wilberforce, February 6, 1800 (MSS Mitchell Li- 
brary, Hassall Correspondence, Vol. IT). 


dren, but board continued to be paid for 
infants placed with wet nurses, the origi- 
nal rations being commuted to a money 
payment. How extensive this type of 
care was, is not known; but the accounts 
for 1820 show an expenditure for three 
months of £12.10 for such care.$ 

The other type of care which could be 
considered as foster-placement was ap- 
prenticeship. The labor situation created 
a demand which made people willing to 
pay premiums to get children, contrary 
to the English practice in which the ap- 
prentice had to pay a premium. Each 
private institution caring for older chil- 
dren was, by its act of incorporation,° 
given power to apprentice; and the same 
authority was given to the committees of 
trustees of the orphan schools. Laws also 
provided for apprenticeship of children 
not in the institutions. 

Apprenticeship was not permitted un- 
til the child became twelve or thirteen 
years of age; and some supervision was 
envisaged, although it did not function 
adequately. The orphan schools had to 
receive a report each year from the 
master or mistress, and the regulations 
stated that the child also was to be given 
an opportunity to make any complaints.’ 
The Randwick Asylum insisted that ap- 
prentices should be paid wages, which 
were held in trust for them.® The girls’ 
institutions arranged for a dowry, in the 
early days in the form of a cow, at the 
end of the apprenticeship.® The hours of 

5“Minutes of the Female Orphan School, 


1812-24” (MSS Mitchell Library, Sydney), August 
12, 1820. 

§E.g., see Public Statutes of New South Wales, 
16 Vic., c. 19. 

7“Rules and Regulations Established for the 
Future Management and Improvement of the 
Female Orphan Institution” (1819) (MSS Mitchell 
Library, Sydney). 

8 Rosamond and Florence Hill, What We Saw in 
Australia (London: Macmillan & Co., 1875), p. 208. 

Female School of Industry, Annual Report, 
1827. 
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work of apprentices were limited to ten 
a day and sixty a week, by legislation.’° 
After 1869 the Randwick Asylum ap- 
pointed a supervisor to travel throughout 
the state to visit the apprentices,” and 
the police were asked to do this for the 
orphan schools. Thus, even in this ap- 
prenticeship system, the state was show- 
ing its interest in the protection and wel- 
fare of the children. 

These previous practices, however, 
had little direct effect upon the demand 
for a foster-home program. New South 
Wales was not pioneering but following 
the lead of her sister-states. Progressive 
leaders were watching the developments 
in South Australia and Victoria, particu- 
larly in view of the general dissatisfaction 
with the institutions. 

In South Australia Miss Caroline E. 
Clark, having read an account of the suc- 
cess of child placement in Edinburgh, de- 
termined to initiate the same plan in her 
own country. In 1865 she went to her 
friend, the premier, offering to arrange 
foster-home care for a particular child 
in the Destitute Asylum, if he would give 
her the amount of money it cost to main- 
tain the boy in the institution. The pre- 
mier persuaded her to take a girl also. 
The boy remained in his foster-home un- 
til he died six years later; the girl, very 
delicate, died shortly after her place- 
ment. Another girl was placed: she had 
to be moved from her first foster-home 
because of the interference of her drunken 
mother; in the second home the foster- 
mother became jealous of her husband’s 
attachment to the child and asked for her 
removal; in the third home she remained 
happily for six years. These were the first 
placements—raising some of the same 
problems as in present-day placements— 


10 Public Statutes of New South Wales, 5 Guil. IV, 
C3. 

11 Society for the Relief of Destitute Children, 
Annual Report, 1869. 


which eventually led to the acceptance 
of a foster-home program by the state. 
When there was talk of an extension to 
the Destitute Asylum, Miss Clark or- 
ganized an unsuccessful deputation to 
the premier, offering to find homes for 
the children, to visit them, and to report 
on their condition to the public authori- 
ty. Two years later, when the chairman 
of the board of the Destitute Asylum 
tried to relieve the pressure for accom- 
modation by placing children in free 
homes or in apprenticeship, Miss Clark 
thought that these children needed su- 
pervision and again organized a deputa- 
tion. This time the government agreed, 
and foster-home placement received its 
first official recognition in Australia in 
1872. The Boarding-Out Society was 
formed, to find foster-homes and to su- 
pervise the children, working through 
branch committees and corresponding 
members. Thus the society functioned 
as an auxiliary to the Destitute Asylum 
board, which was officially responsible 
to the government.” 

In Victoria the public official respon- 
sible for the administration of the indus- 
trial schools and other charitable insti- 
tutions copied the South Australian ex- 
periments, but without the assistance of 
the voluntary organization. He boarded 
the children out in foster-homes which 
he himself found and supervised. He 
claimed complete satisfaction with this 
method of child care™s and was expanding 
it rapidly. 

In New South Wales the first indica- 
tion of an interest in a public program of 
foster-home care came at the time of the 
appointment of a royal commission in 

1 C, E. Clark, ““The Boarding-Out Society,” in 


Catherine H. Spence, State Children in Australia 
(Adelaide: Yardon & Sons, 1907), pp. 14-21. 


13 Second Report of the Royal Commission on 
Public Charities,” Votes and Proceedings of the 
Legislative Assembly of New South Wales, 1873-4, 
VI, 52. 
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1873 “to inquire into the working and 
management and the results or products 
of our Charitable Institutions.”*4 When 
the creation of this commission was de- 
bated in the Legislative Assembly, one 
of the speakers suggested the need to in- 
vestigate foster-homes as an alternative 
method of care in place of the existing 
institutions, and the commission which 
was appointed made an exhaustive study 
of this question. By accident or by de- 
sign, Miss Clark was visiting Sydney dur- 
ing the hearings of the commission, and 
with her was her English cousin, Miss 
Florence Davenport Hill. Both these 
ladies were invited to give evidence. 

Miss Davenport Hill, an ardent advo- 
cate of child placement, presented the 
commission with a copy of a book she had 
written on the subject’’ and other materi- 
al. She had already visited South Aus- 
tralia and had been shown over the in- 
stitutions in New South Wales, and her 
condemnation of the latter and support 
of boarding homes undoubtedly carried 
great weight with the commissioners. 
Miss Clark, on the other hand, having 
tested the system under colonial condi- 
tions, could assure the commission that it 
would work in Australia. Through the 
evidence of these and other witnesses, 
through reading, and through corre- 
spondence, the commission acquainted 
itself with the methods of child care in 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and parts of 
Continental Europe, as well as with the 
experiments in the sister-states. 

It is probable that the main members 
of the commission, already interested in 
child welfare, did not need very much 
convincing, but, be that as it may, they 


™4 Votes and Proceedings of the Legislative As- 
sembly of New South Wales, 1872-3, I, 147. 


15 Viz., Florence Davenport Hill, Children of the 
State: The Training of Juvenile Paupers (London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1869). 


were thoroughly convinced. While they 
recommended specific improvements in 
the institutions in the report which was 
presented in 1874,” the primary and radi- 
cal recommendation was that a foster- 
home system should be established by 
the government for “state” children. 
Foster-home placement was envisaged 
as being more expensive than other forms 
of child care: the main argument for its 
adoption was the welfare of the child and 
not the expense to the state. The com- 
mission sought to prove that family life 
was essential for child development, that 
foster-homes had been proved successful 
elsewhere for children deprived of their 
own homes, and that colonial conditions 
would not materially alter the chances of 
success in New South Wales. The argu- 
ments in favor of the system and the 
statement made of the conditions gov- 
erning its success showed an appreciation 
of the emotional needs of the child which 
not only convince one of the earnestness 
of the commission’s endeavors to plan 
wisely for the dependent children but 
also make one realize profoundly that the 
“modern” conception of the needs of the 
child is not nearly so modern as is some- 
times assumed. 

The commission formally recommend- 
ed that “the home life provided under 
the boarding-out system is the best mode 
of escaping the dangers to which children 
are exposed by their being massed in 
large institutions” and that the suc- 
cess experienced elsewhere “warrants the 
Commission in advising the introduction 
of the system here to relieve our over- 
crowded and increasing institutions.”’ 

There is no doubt that the commission 
was under the impression that its recom- 


76 “Second Report of the Royal Commission on 
Public Charities,” Votes and Proceedings of the Legis- 
lative Assembly of New South Wales, 1873-4, 
Vol. VI. 
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mendations were not so radical as in fact 
they were. It commented that the chari- 
table institutions in the colony had been 
modeled upon those of England of fifty 
years before, “but which have since ei- 
ther been entirely abandoned or greatly 
modified as experience has shown them 
to be unsound in theory and defective in 
practice.’ It claimed that large institu- 
tions had proved undesirable through 
“fatal experience’ and that in no field 
had greater advances been made in the 
previous half-century than in the train- 
ing of “pauper children.” 

This was an exaggerated picture of the 
situation in England at the time. Al- 
though boarding-out had been sanc- 
tioned by the Gilbert Act in 1782, the 
power had been seldom used, except for 
preschool children, and had fallen into 
disrepute through the practice known as 
“baby-farming.” A few progressive un- 
ions had sought the permission of the 
poor law board to use their funds for 
foster-care; but this had been frowned 
upon until the “Boarding-Out Order’’ of 
1870, which granted somewhat unwilling 
approval, since the district schools were 
still regarded as the preferable form of 
care for those who, for special reasons 
such as physical handicap, were not 
placed in the “certified schools’ under 
private auspices. In 1874 Mrs. Nasau 
Senior’s report in favor of boarding-out 
and her criticisms of the district schools 
was received with considerable hostility ; 
and such an authority as Thomas Mac- 
Kay wrote in 1899 that “‘their eulogy of 
experiments which are quite as liable as 
the system condemned to mismanage- 
ment and abuse, has been so indiscrimi- 
nate that their advocacy has never 
gained the confidence of impartial ob- 
servers.”*7 The Webbs, on the other 


17 Thomas MacKay, History of the English Poor 
Law (London: P. S. King & Son, 1899), III, 431. 


hand, gave 1889 as the date when board- 
ing-out became “‘wholeheartedly and per- 
manently adopted as part of the English 
Poor-Law system.’’'® It was true that in 
1872 placement was made compulsory 
for poor law authorities in Scotland, after 
experiments in Edinburgh for about fif- 
teen years, and that in Dublin the sys- 
tem was being used by one or two private 
agencies. The commission stated that it 
had been adopted by seventy unions in 
England; but this, supposing the figure 
to be correct, gives a very false impres- 
sion, as the number of children boarded 
out throughout England in 1875 was 
stated to be only 287.” 

The commission recognized the dan- 
gers as well as the advantages of foster- 
home placement and stressed the impor- 
tance of the careful selection of foster- 
parents. For this reason the recommen- 
dation was for the development of a sys- 
tem to relieve the overcrowding rather 
than for the immediate placement of all 
suitable children; and it was suggested 
that the change to foster-care should be 
a slow one, in order to enable the re- 
sponsible officer “‘to weigh well the merits 
of applicants before entrusting children 
to their care.’’ It also stressed the need 
for “effective supervision” and advo- 
cated the combination of the two meth- 
ods used separately elsewhere, that is, 
supervision both by the public official 
and by volunteers organized in societies 
which were officially recognized by the 
government and in constant communi- 
cation with it. It emphasized the value 
of ladies for this purpose, since ladies 
knew more about the rearing of children, 
and it was opposed to the use of the po- 


18 Sydney and Beatrice Webb, English Poor Law 
History, Part Il: The Last Hundred Years (London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1929), I, 275. 

19Tom Percival, Poor Law Children (London: 
Shaw & Son, 1911[?]), p. 111. 








lice, ‘fas we think such a mode of super- 
vision calculated to degrade them [the 
children], and cause them to be looked 
upon with suspicion.” A further check 
was provided in the suggestion that 
quarterly reports should be obtained by 
the public official from local school- 
masters. 

The care with which the commission 
considered the question appears in the 
details of its recommendations. Children 
should be placed with foster-parents pro- 
fessing the same religion as their own 
parents and should be placed only in lo- 
calities where attendance at school and 
church was possible. School fees should 
be waived, and all hospitals receiving 
subsidies from the government should be 
required to give the children free medical 
attention. “Except under very exception- 
al circumstances” not more than two 
children should be placed in one home. 
At the time of placement each child 
should be provided with a complete out- 
fit of clothing, after which the foster- 
parent would be expected to take the re- 
sponsibility, the recommended rate of 
board of £13 a year being considered suf- 
ficient to cover maintenance and cloth- 
ing. This arrangement was copied from 
the practice in South Australia. 

It was recognized that all children 
could not be placed in foster-homes, for 
which deserted and orphaned children 
were considered to be most suitable, as 
parents were likely to interfere and upset 
the foster-family. Certain children, be- 
cause of “character and age,” were 
thought to require the ‘“‘more complete 
system of discipline” which an institution 
could provide. 

In its recommendations regarding the 
administration, the commission envis- 
aged a community partnership. It recom- 
mended the appointment of a “comptrol- 
ler of public charities,’’ who would have 
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the responsibility for investigating the 
homes of persons applying for foster- 
children or apprentices. He would also 
administer all public institutions, super- 
vise the hospitals receiving government 
aid, inspect private institutions, and see 
that children were sent to the place most 
appropriate for their care. The com- 
mission seemed to plan for the central- 
ized control of placement from all the in- 
stitutions through the comptroller. He 
was to establish an office in a central lo- 
cation, ‘easily accessible to the public,” 
so that persons offering homes would 
have no hesitation in applying, as they 
might have, if they had to go to the 
colonial secretary or a minister. 

This part of the report assumed that 
the “humble” had something to offer the 
children, a thought which was elaborated 
in the statement that humble homes were 
more satisfactory as foster-homes, since 
the children would be more likely to be 
treated as members of the family and to 
learn the value of labor and industry. It 
also suggests a striking philosophy of 
government: the civil servant requires 
the support of the community and plans 
his work in order to enlist that support. 
Accessibility was not recommended so 
that people who wanted something from 
the government, such as the admission 
of a child to an institution, should be 
able to apply for it easily but because the 
government required the help of the 
community in carrying out its program. 

Owing to a political situation, the re- 
port of the commission was tabled but 
not discussed, and the government fell 
before action was taken. The report pro- 
vided, however, a definite goal toward 
which the community could work in the 
years of unstable politics which followed. 
The press kept the issue alive. The in- 
spector of charities, in his annual report 
to parliament, was outspoken in his sup- 
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port of the recommendations of the com- 
mission. And in 1879, probably to hasten 
official action, the Ladies Boarding-Out 
Society was organized, modeled upon the 
similar agency in South Australia. 

This new organization was sponsored 
by the wives of prominent men, including 
the wife of the chairman of the royal 
commission. It planned to find foster- 
homes, preferably in the country, and to 
organize local committees for the super- 
vision of the children it placed. The first 
problem was to find a supply of children, 
and, although the ladies approached the 
inspector of public charities, he, doubtless 
very sympathetic, was powerless to help. 
Then—“a little mistake on their part,” 
in the words of the husband of one of the 
organizers—they “intercepted some chil- 
dren who were going to be put in the 
Benevolent Asylum’°—a process which 
might have been termed kidnapping— 
and placed them in foster-homes. Even- 
tually they obtained the co-operation of 
this agency, one of the executive commit- 
tee of which was the husband of one of 
the ladies. The following procedure was 
adopted: when a foster-home offered it- 
self and upon investigation proved to be 
acceptable, the ladies approached the 
asylum for a suitable child. They made 
sure that some local person was prepared 
to undertake supervision, and they then 
placed the child in the foster-home. The 
“supervisor” was generally the wife of 
the local clergyman. The society did not 
approve of advertising for homes, and 
the applications must have come mainly 
through publicity given by friends. They 
were careful to place children in homes 
where they would be taught the religion 
of their parents. The foster-parents were 
almost entirely country people, of com- 


20 “Report of the Select Committee on the Rand- 
wick Asylum,” Votes and Proceedings of the Legis- 
lative Assembly of New South Wales, 1879-80, Il, 947. 


paratively humble status—a postmis- 
tress, a storekeeper, a dressmaker, a 
bootmaker, a laborer, and several farm- 
ers. The society made “rigid inquiry as 
to the character, occupation, and posi- 
tion of the applicants” and demanded 
regular reports from the local volunteer. 
It also requested the schoolmaster to 
send a periodic report, regarding not only 
school attendance but also his general ob- 
servations about the child and the care 
he received. 

The foster-parents were paid 5s. a 
week for the maintenance of the child, 
although one family was given 7s. for a 
child under three years of age. Clothing 
was supplied by the society at the time 
of placement and was estimated to cost 
£2.13 for each child. Of the eleven chil- 
dren placed in the first year, two were 
“adopted,” six were paid for wholly or 
partly by relatives or friends, and three 
were maintained entirely from the small 
government subsidy which the society 
succeeded in getting. At the time when 
the State Children Relief Board took 
over responsibility, the society had fifty- 
two children in care. The foster-parents 
were expected to keep the children until 
they were thirteen years of age, when, 
presumably, they would be placed in ap- 
prenticeship.” 

The society claimed the following ad- 
vantages for the system: 


TO THE STATE 


I. Lessened expenditure, the maintenance of 
each child being only £13 per annum. 

II. Simpler machinery, fewer Institutions as 
Receiving Homes being required. 


TO THE CHILDREN 


I. Physically—Improvement in health owing 
to pure air, greater variety of food and 
lessened risk of contagious diseases, as 


at ‘Report of the Inspector of Public Charities,” 
sbid., p. 880. 
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ophthalmia, found to be terribly prevalent 
wherever children in large numbers are 
brought together. 

II. Morally—The character strengthened, 
self-reliance, and self-control being allowed 
opportunities of being exercised. 

III. The receptive faculty is increased by the 
enlarged field of observation presented to 
the child. 

IV. Family ties —Experience proves that in a 
large number of instances the relations be- 
tween the child and its foster parent have 
been continued after the child has entered 
the world. 

V. They do not grow up as a distinct pauper 
class, with a feeling of isolation, uncaring 

and uncared for. 

VI. They gradually acquire a practical knowl- 
edge of domestic and out-door work. 


TO SOCIETY 


I. In reducing the pauper class by enabling 
these children the better to fulfil their part 
in life. 

II. By cutting off one of the sources of supply 
to our criminal classes, especially among 
women. It is stated that large numbers of 
girls go astray on exchanging institution 
life for the unrestricted freedom they ex- 
perience under apprenticeship, a freedom 
for which they have not been prepared by 
their previous training and habits.” 


Thus it was argued that boarding care 
was cheaper for the state, an argument 
which the royal commission thought not 
necessarily true; it was better for the 
child, physically, emotionally, and mor- 
ally; it was better for society, as it with- 
drew state children from the so-called 
“pauper class” by mixing them with the 
general population. 

During this time various debates on 
the future of the institutions were held 
in parliament, and, on two occasions, re- 
ports of mistreatment of children re- 
sulted in public inquiries. When parlia- 
ment appointed a select committee on 
the second occasion, in 1879, the terms of 
reference included the current situation 


22 Ibid. 


regarding excessive punishment but also 
the consideration of “the expediency of 
adopting the system of boarding-out 
destitute children.’’? This committee, 
chaired by Sir Henry Parkes, premier 
and colonial secretary and a courageous 
fighter on behalf of children, heard evi- 
dence regarding the new society and the 
opinions of various persons on foster- 
care and reported on July 8, 1880, in a 
guarded and tentative way—which was 
probably politically astute in the face of 
the strong political support of the insti- 
tutions—that the evidence was not con- 
clusive but that the committee was of 
the opinion “that the system is deserving 
of a trial, limited at first and extended 
only as experience may justify its exten- 
sion, and kept under the continuous ob- 
servation of benevolent persons.’ They 
thought that family life was “more like- 
ly” than institutional life “to carry with 
it in mature years the recollections, asso- 
ciations and sympathies which do so 
much in restraining the passions and giv- 
ing play to the higher qualities of the 
mind and heart”’ and to “‘strengthen the 
moral elements of character in the trials 
of after life.” They referred to the “‘en- 
couraging”’ experience of the Boarding- 
Out Society and concluded: 

It appears to your Committee that the move- 
ment thus set on foot, and which is only tenta- 
tive in character, might be taken advantage of 
as a nucleus of a more fully-organized effort to 
give practical effect to the system. A small sum 
of money had been appropriated in aid of the 
benevolent work of these ladies, and the ques- 
tion seems to arise whether a measure should 
not be introduced at an early date to give to 


their proceedings the necessary authority of 
law.?4 


This report enabled Sir Henry Parkes 
to introduce the bill in January, 1881, 
“to give legal sanction to the experi- 


33 ‘Report of the Select Committee.” 
34 Ibid., p. 898. 
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ment.’”’ Again he was very careful to 
speak of this new policy as an auxiliary 
to the institutions “to practically test out 
the working of a system which, beyond 
all question, has worked very well in 
other parts of the British dominions.’’ 

The debate presented the two sides 
of the question. The supporters were en- 
thusiastic in their praise of the measure. 
The material advantages which might 
be possible in an institution did not com- 
pensate for the “moral advantages” of 
family life. The bill provided the means 
for the “conjoined effort of State and 
private benevolence ... into what ap- 
pears to be a more wholesome channel”’ 
and offered the opportunity for hundreds 
of people to perform a labor of love 
which would “gratify their benevolent 
feelings’ far more adequately than 
would giving a subscription to an insti- 
tution. Dr. Renwick, president of the 
Benevolent Asylum, who had made the 
establishment of the boarding-out sys- 
tem one of the planks of his election cam- 
paign platform, spoke at length of the 
experiments in the colonies and else- 
where, stressed the need for good super- 
vision, and suggested that when the sys- 
tem was widely adopted it might prove 
cheaper than institutional care; in his 
mind the only possible question was the 
availability of homes. Two speakers ex- 
pressed the hope that the adoption of the 
system would be “so successful that those 
who come after us will have to utilize 
the existing institutions for some other 
purpose.”’ 

The opposition was halfhearted, ex- 
pressing the willingness to give the sys- 
tem a trial but doubting the possibility 
of its success. The idea of foster-care was 
all right in theory, but the dangers of 
mistreatment of the children were great; 


23New South Wales, Parliamentary Debates, 
1880-81, Pp. 973. 


and in institutions they could at least be 
assured of the minimum of good food, 
clothing, education, and suitable staff. 
Families would not take children “‘mere- 
ly for their own good,” and the children 
would become slaves. It was better that 
they should receive a “fair amount of 
education” in an institution first and get 
their experience of family life when they 
were apprenticed. 

Thus the “Act To Establish a System 
of Boarding-Out Children,” known as 
the “State Children Relief Act,”’ was 
passed on April 5, 1881, and the public 
policy of foster-home care was adopted. 

The board set up under the act pro- 
ceeded to put into practice the idea of a 
community partnership. The board, 
which gave voluntary service, was re- 
sponsible for the administration, and it 
determined policy within the limits set 
by the legislation, in general following 
the recommendations of the royal com- 
mission. It was appointed by the gover- 
nor in council and reported annually to 
parliament. It recommended the ap- 
pointment of the paid staff, and itself ap- 
pointed the voluntary visitors. Dr. Ren- 
wick, who had supported the act so 
strongly in the Legislative Assembly, was 
the first president, and four of the nine 
members were from the Boarding-Out 
Society, which now ceased to exist. 

The “‘boarding-out officer,” as the sen- 
ior staff member was called, was held re- 
sponsible for the investigation of homes, 
the placement of the children, main- 
tenance from parents, the organization 
of the local voluntary visitors, and sup- 
plementary supervision of placements. 
According to the policy of the board, he 
was required to reside in the building in 
which the administrative offices were lo- 
cated, so that he would be accessible at 
all times to the public. He was not, how- 
ever, given the multiple functions sug- 
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gested by the commission for the comp- 
troller of charities. He was the executive 
officer of the board, responsible directly 
for some parts of the program and indi- 
rectly, through the volunteers, for the 
remainder. 

The volunteers were local women— 
and, later, men—who undertook to su- 
pervise the children in the foster-homes. 
They worked individually and not 
through local committees and reported 
the results of their investigations di- 
rectly to the boarding-out officer. The 
preference for country homes meant that 
the homes, and therefore the volunteers, 
were widely scattered across the state. 

The board considered “‘co-operation of 
the people with the State as the keystone 
of the boarding-out system.” The pro- 
gram it administered was planned to be 
a democratic partnership of the whole 
community to provide care for the de- 
pendent children: the state provided the 
legal authority, the machinery of ad- 
ministration, and the money; the vol- 
unteers, as members of the board, as local 
visitors, and as foster-parents, provided 
the service to children. 

With this philosophy it was logical 
that the board should place heavy em- 
phasis upon publicity. Its annual reports 
were planned to “sell’’ the program, and 
they discussed the principles in which it 
believed, drawing comparisons between 
its work and similar developments else- 
where: they were government documents 
written with a view to public relations. 
The board also made a point of having 
the reports of the monthly meetings 
published in the press, consciously en- 
deavoring “to familiarize the public 

mind with what, at the initiation of 
their system, was a novelty.”?? To a 


26 State Children’s Relief Department, Report of 
the President, 1882 (Sydney: Government Printer, 
1882). 


large extent because of this publicity, 
the board claimed at the end of its third 
year that the new system was thoroughly 
established. 

Justification of this claim is found in 
the rapid development of the program. 
The fear that foster-homes would not be 
available in the community soon disap- 
peared in the face of the applications re- 
ceived. In 1880, before the new program 
started, 1,742 children were in the care 
of various agencies, only 52 of these in 
foster-homes under the Boarding-Out So- 
ciety. In 1886, 1,866 children were in 
care, but 1,128 of these were in foster- 
homes. In September of that year the 
two public institutions, the Protestant 
and Roman Catholic orphan schools, 
were closed, and the Randwick Asylum 
was reduced to a child population of 199 
at one stage, although it gradually in- 
creased slightly above this figure. By 
1890, 3,771 children had been removed 
from the institutions and placed in 
foster-homes, and, at the end of that 
year, 1,338 out of 2,077 dependent chil- 
dren were in such care.”® 

In spite of this rapid development, the 
board had a surplus of applications for 
children. It reported in 1886 that 809 ap- 
plications had not been investigated be- 
cause there were no children available 
and in the following year that the num- 
ber had increased to 1,091. There was, 
however, some difficulty in obtaining a 
sufficient number of Roman Catholic 
homes. 

The publicity given by the board in its 
plea for community service seems to have 
been effective, although the board itself 
considered that the rate of board it was 
allowed to pay was inadequate. One 
wonders, however, if any detailed investi- 

gation of these homes could have been 

27 Report of the President, 1885. 

28 New South Wales, Statistical Register. 
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made with the staff available. No men- 
tion is made of the use of volunteers in 
this connection; and, as the boarding-out 
officer worked alone during the first year 
and had only three assistants for this 
work by 1884, most of the inquiries must 
have been by correspondence. The board 
and the legislature had stressed from the 
beginning the importance of the selection 
of the homes: the board held its officer re- 
sponsible for the investigations, among 
his other duties, but, because of limited 
appropriation of funds, it was not able to 
give him sufficient staff to do the work 
effectively. 

In conformity with the original argu- 
ment that the welfare of the child should 
be the first consideration, the board pre- 
ferred to use boarding homes, as it 
thought supervision was more difficult in 
free homes. The number of children in 
different types of care demonstrates this 
preference. In 1885, 1,058 children were 
in boarding homes, 73 in free homes, and 
104 in apprenticeship; and in 1890, 1,338 
were in boarding homes, 166 in free 
homes, and 876 in apprenticeship.”® The 
increase in apprenticeship is explained 
by the fact that children who were ad- 
mitted to boarding care so rapidly in the 
first few years continued in care as ap- 
prentices after they became twelve years 
old. 

The supervision of placements, the 
importance of which was stressed by the 
commission and also by the board, was 
largely the responsibility of the volun- 
tary visitors. Detailed regulations stated 
that each child should be visited at least 
every three months, although the sta- 
tistical reports show that this was not 
done, even on an average. The school- 
master was asked for a quarterly report, 
and the paid staff were expected to make 
supplementary visits as often as was 

29 [bid., p. 407. 


“practical.’”’ All placements, including 
“adoptions,” were visited. The visitor 
was provided with report forms and in- 
structed to interview the child apart 
from the foster-parents, and, in the case 
of apprentices, to “‘strive to impress up- 
on the children the importance of fidelity 
to their employers and discourage the 
habit of gossipping or talking about their 
private affairs.”’ In the report of 1882 the 
board said that the ladies were “‘met in 
a very proper spirit by the guardians”’; 
but later some difficulty was experienced 
with regard to adoptions, and the staff 
were instructed to leave the supervision 
in such cases entirely to the volunteers, 
as the foster-parents were afraid that the 
visits of officials would reveal the secret 
of the adoption. 

Detailed instructions were also given 
to foster-parents regarding their re- 
sponsibilities. 

The regulations about care and super- 
vision show a reliance upon mechanics 
to obtain what modern social work real- 
izes cannot be obtained by mechanical 
means. They represented an attempt to 
safeguard the organization and the chil- 
dren for whom it cared from the dangers 
which the opponents of the scheme had 
emphasized—particularly those of mis- 
treatment and exploitation. There is no 
question about the interest of the board 
in the welfare of the children, and it 
wanted to insure that its wards were pro- 
vided with education, trade training, re- 
ligious instruction, recreation, and medi- 
cal care, as well as with food and shelter. 
Any question that one might raise is with 
regard to the methods by which the 
board sought to attain the objective; but, 
even in this, it was well ahead of most 
practices at the time. The visits were to a 
large extent visits of inspection, and 
hence the threefold method of checking 
upon the treatment the child received 
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was considered additional protection. On 
the other hand, the possible influence of 
the visitor on the child was recognized. 
She was instructed to interview the child 
by himself, showing that he was consid- 
ered an important individual in the situa- 
tion. She was told to influence the ap- 
prentices regarding their duties; and, 
although this may have been largely in 
the interest of the masters, it implies 
that she might carry some weight with 
the child. This attitude is also implicit in 
the recommendation of the board in 1883 
that the age of seventeen was too young 
for a child to be freed from supervision 
and that this should be extended to 
twenty years. Extension to nineteen 
years was provided in the revision of the 
act in 1896. 

The board continued to stress that 
“too much importance cannot be at- 
tached to this voluntary supervision.” 
It placed children only where volunteers 
were available, and in its annual reports 
it gave them full recognition. In later 
years, however, the paid staff undertook 
an increasing amount of the supervision 
and almost entirely replaced the volun- 
teers. It is interesting to note that when, 
in the 1930’s, some cases of flagrant mis- 
treatment by foster-parents came to pub- 
lic notice, the reaction was to build up 
again the use of volunteers as a protec- 
tion against such occurrences. At a time 
when the question of training for social 
work had not been raised, the volunteers 
probably did at least as good a job as the 
paid staff; and the eventual failure, also 
taking place before the need for training 
was recognized, was probably due to the 
failure of the staff to give enough atten- 
tion to the organization of this communi- 
ty partnership. 

The annual reports of the board gave 
its evaluation of its own work. After one 


year of operations it reported that, fol- 
lowing a first natural shyness, the chil- 
dren adjusted readily to the new type of 
life opened to them and that not one 
had been returned to the institutions. 
In the first ten years, only one instance 
of mistreatment had been so serious 
that legal proceedings were instigated 
against the foster-parents. As the num- 
ber of children in foster-homes increased, 
the need for replacement arose in 
some instances, in 1883 the number 
of 32 being noted. This is an extremely 
low proportion compared with that 
found in most child-placing agencies 
at the present time; and, although one 
wonders about the standards demanded 
by the supervising visitors, it is also 
necessary to remember that foster-par- 
ents were able to demand the removal of 
a child just as they do today. Perhaps the 
fact that the children were assumed to be 
going to these homes permanently aided 
the foster-parents in also assuming per- 
manence; perhaps the newness of the 
program and the amount of publicity at- 
tached to it made them hesitate to ad- 
mit that they could not cope with a child. 

In the second annual report the board 
stated that the foster-home program was 
no longer an experiment; that they had 
proved that there were sufficient homes 
willing to take children on this basis and 
sufficient ladies who were prepared to act 
as visitors. Its success indicated that it 
“deserves to become the main principle 
of the system” of caring for dependent 
children. There was no doubt in the 
minds of the board members that they 
had conclusively proved the value and 
the feasibility of a foster-home program. 

The significance of the act of 1881 can 
hardly be exaggerated. Seventy years 
ago, twenty-five years before the ad- 
vantages of foster-home care were point- 
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ed out by the first White House Confer- 
ence in the United States, New South 
Wales planned a publicly supported pro- 
gram of foster-care in which the welfare 
of the child was the primary considera- 
tion. In its concern about the principles 
of child care, it put forward many con- 
cepts which today social workers are still 
trying to interpret to the public. It was 
ahead of its time: its philosophy was 
sound, but social work had not yet de- 
veloped sufficient knowledge of children 
and of the ways of helping them to en- 
able the state program to carry out its 
ideas effectively. In its conception of a 


community partnership in the care of 
children for whom the community was 
responsible and in its efforts to carry 
this idea out in practice, through inter- 
pretation to the community and the en- 
listment of the interest and service of all 
community groups, it enunciated a policy 
to which many public welfare depart- 
ments give lip service today. We have 
not yet developed satisfactorily the 
methods of interpretation and of citizen 
participation with which New South 
Wales experimented in 1881. 


CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 
Orrawa, CANADA 











LABOR ORGANIZATION IN MODERN SOCIETY 


KARL A, LUNDBERG 


ed to sacrifice for the common good, 

countless thousands of people are 
sorely troubled by labor walkouts. Oth- 
ers, who are hostile to strikes at any time, 
use the occasion further to inflame public 
opinion against organized labor. Workers 
faced with decisions to strike or not to 
strike are themselves torn with inner con- 
flict, even though it be clear to them that 
they only seek to maintain their relative 
position in the economy of the country. 
It seems, therefore, an opportune time to 
take a look at what organized labor has 
contributed to the maintenance of a 
healthy, stable society in these our 
United States. 

Social groupings are influenced to a 
predominant extent by the economic 
structure of a society. Shifts in social 
groupings or in the relative importance 
of social groupings occasion shifts in the 
balance of political power. The cause and 
effect of shifts in the balance of political 
power reflected in the tremendous growth 
of labor organization since the early thir- 
ties has become a matter of public knowl- 
edge very slowly and after the fact. Any 
major shift or adjustment in political 
power always has major significance with 
respect to the development of public 
measures designed to promote the gen- 
eral welfare. 

Labor organization as we know it has 
developed in the economic setting of 
capitalism. A capitalist economy has 
obvious advantages; through centuries of 
operation, it has developed certain self- 
regulatory mechanisms under conditions 


I’ A time when all citizens are expect- 


of more or less free enterprise. True 
competition, while wasteful, does result in 
more or less automatic adjustment of the 
factors of supply, demand, and price. It 
does so by providing the greatest re- 
wards to the businessman who cuts costs, 
or improves quality at no increase of cost, 
to a degree sufficient to give him a com- 
petitive advantage; hence, the “waste” 
of competition is in itself not too high a 
price to pay for the advantages it has to 
offer. 

It is a classical assumption that, in 
seeking to serve his own interests, the 
businessman inevitably serves the best 
interests of society. Facts frequently fail 
to bear out this theory; the individual 
businessman may obtain a strong com- 
petitive advantage by which he himself 
may prosper but which in its broad ef- 
fects may be disastrous. Lower costs in 
his immediate future can be attained by 
the individual businessman even under 
free competition by ways that are in the 
long run socially destructive as well as by 
ways that are socially helpful. The busi- 
nessman who chooses to reduce costs by 
cutting wages or in other ways reducing 
the workers’ share in the value of gross 
output may be neither a man of bad will 
nor a man lacking in foresight. His job is 
to produce at a profit. He can function in 
no other way. The businessman who is 
driven to reduce wages, for example, to 
meet a competitive threat developed in 
that same manner, is as helpless a victim 
of destructive competition, efficiency be- 
ing equal, as the workers involved. It is 
easier and simpler to cut costs by holding 
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down wages than by stepping up a 
plant’s efficiency, where no safeguards 
exist against such a practice. 

If the great advantage of a truly com- 
petitive capitalist economy lies in its ca- 
pacity for automatic internal adjust- 
ments rather than adjustment by legis- 
lative fiat, it becomes pertinent to ask if 
one of these automatic adjustments is not 
the action of organized labor, operating 
to deter business from seeking competi- 
tive advantage by destructive methods. 
If an employer offsets inefficient produc- 
tion methods with their attendant high 
operating costs by low wages, the workers 
are placed in the position of involuntarily 
subsidizing inefficient management. If an 
employer reduces the price of his product 
by an amount equivalent to a wage cut or 
holds down the price by holding down 
wages in a period of rising costs, the 
workers concerned are placed in the po- 
sition of involuntarily subsidizing the 
consumer. 

There are two ways in which labor 
seeks to assure itself of a reasonable share 
in the national product: (1) labor unions 
and (2) labor legislation. In the everlast- 
ing struggle to safeguard the pay enve- 
lope, there is no substitute for labor or- 
ganization. Experience has shown that a 
legislative safeguard by itself is of little 
value. The passage of a bill does not as- 
sure its enforcement. It is generally true 
that the enforcement of legislation de- 
signed to help workingmen will be pro- 
portional to the industrial and political 
strength of organized labor. Moreover, 
there are dangers in labor legislation. 
Protective labor legislation must be na- 
tional in scope in order to avoid the crea- 
tion of unfair competitive advantages for 
some employers. Each time a federally 
administered program is set up, there is 
brought about a corresponding increase 
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in the centralization of authority with no 
guaranty that this central authority will 
always be friendly either to labor or to 
social legislation. A federally adminis- 
tered labor program can be converted 
into a program for the regimentation of 
labor. Minimum standards can become 
maximums into which labor may be 
strapped as in a strait jacket if the law 
does not clearly accept and express the 
principles of free collective bargaining, 
and if labor does not remain strong and 
independent. 

The existence of a strong, well-organ- 
ized labor movement is vital to the main- 
tenance of our democracy. Therefore, 
when the right of workers to function in 
an organized capacity is attacked, it be- 
hooves us to know something of why 
human beings band together to achieve a 
measure of collective security. Organiza- 
tion is just another word for structure 
and structural relationships. Nature it- 
self operates harmoniously only so long 
as its structure and structural relation- 
ships are maintained intact. The same is 
true of the human organism; disease is a 
structural disturbance, a disorganization. 
The social organism in its functional as- 
pects is not greatly different. When the 
social structure ceases to be in harmoni- 
ous relationship to its enveloping eco- 
nomic context, we develop the equivalent 
of disease—large-scale unemployment; 
as a society we are out of balance. 

The above applies with equal force 
to certain segments of human activity. 
Driven by the need for food and the ne- 
cessity for defense against the enemy, 
primitive men organized themselves into 
certain modes of action. They lived more 
comfortably or less comfortably; they 
lived more securely or less securely; they 
ate or they starved, according to the ex- 
tent to which their developing social 
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structure and its relationships fitted into 
the surrounding context of nature. 
Whenever primitive man in his search for 
food and his struggle against enemies de- 
veloped beliefs and activities unrelated 
to the physical facts of his environment, 
when he developed or retained organiza- 
tional forms unsuited to the surrounding 
context of nature, his chances for sur- 
vival were seriously lessened. 

In this modern day, man is still sub- 
ject to the natural necessity that en- 
veloped primitive man, the necessity of 
maintaining structural harmony between 
his organizational forms and social rela- 
tionships, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, a changing economic structure. Or- 
ganization must be met with organiza- 
tion, or a state of unbalance exists. Just 
as the social organization of business has 
failed to keep pace with technological ad- 
vance, so has the organization of those 
who work not yet matched the organiza- 
tion of those for whom they work despite 
much talk of the “tyranny of labor.” 

Organization has been found necessary 
in every walk of life. We have achieved 
our present programs of social welfare 
only through collective action. In a socie- 
ty composed of groups with conflicting 
interests, organization is imperative not 
only for protection but also in order to 
prevent domination by any one group or 
force. When some groups are organized 
and others are not, we have a defective 
social mechanism—an unbalanced so- 
ciety. The right of labor to organize and 
bargain collectively has, after years of 
sometimes bloody conflict, become the 
law of the land; but a law that still is re- 
luctantly accepted in many quarters." 

People being what they are, workers 
have not always recognized that along 


tKarl A. Lundberg, Jobs: Democracy’s Chal- 
lenge (New York: Social Work Today, Inc., 1939). 


with their democratic rights to collective 
action go certain responsibilities as work- 
ers and as citizens, a responsibility for 
carefully evaluating their position, a re- 
spect for facts, a recognition of the power 
of public opinion, of the necessity of ex- 
hausting every resource of negotiation. 
It has not always been recognized that 
integrity is an essential attribute of good 
leadership. But the quality of labor lead- 
ership is steadily improving as labor or- 
ganization begins to come of age. 

Labor must hold uncompromisingly to 
its right to organize and to bargain col- 
lectively through leaders of their own 
choosing. This is not a narrow, partisan 
right but basic to the concern of all. At 
all times, but particularly in times of 
national tension, our constitutional rights 
of free speech and freedom of assemblage 
are no stronger than the right of labor to 
a voice in establishing the conditions of 
employment. Democracy is closely pro- 
portioned to equality of rights and the 
possession of powers for the exercise of 
those rights. Labor’s struggle for indus- 
trial democracy is by reason of its very 
nature also a strong influence in behalf 
of political freedom. 

Capital can legitimately claim as 
rights those liberties of action which are 
equally in the public interest. Capital has 
a right to demand the opportunity to 
do business competitively on a basis of 
equality as between all its constituent 
parts and to sell its products at a price 
which represents the cost of efficient pro- 
duction plus a profit which is consistent 
with the needs of our economy. Neither 
capital nor labor can claim as a right or 
demand as a privilege any practice, pro- 
posed or actual, which will immediately 
or ultimately reduce the total quantity 
of goods and services available for con- 
sumption. By the same token, the public 
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has no right to expect workers to pay the 
price of unemployment as the alternative 
to restrictions on production. 

In arriving at a reasonable division of 
the fruits of production between capital 
and labor, the consumer must be given 
the fullest possible advantage of techno- 
logical progress. But what happens to la- 
bor standards in a time of full employ- 
ment such as now may have tremendous 
effect on what labor can do about their 
employment when job opportunities be- 
come less favorable than they are 
today. Controls, whether by private 
industry, by government, or by labor, 
which serve to prevent the full reflec- 
tion of improved production techniques 
in lowered prices are destructive both 
of business and of government. But 
the price we inevitably pay at one time 
or another for technological progress 
is technological displacement of workers. 
This is bad enough when jobs are plenti- 
ful; when jobs are scarce, it is tragic. 
Society has no right to expect labor to 
pay this price. As long as labor must do 
so, labor will resist such progress and, 
when it comes anyway, will continue to 
try to maintain employment >y © ow- 
downs, restricted production norr .», and 
featherbedding. Labor unions know that 
all these methods of restricting man-hour 
production are basically unsound, but 
few, if any, of us are willing to starve to- 
day that we all might eat better tomor- 
row. The starvation of today is sure. To- 
morrow may be a long way off. Relief 
programs, as we know them, however 
comprehensive and adequate, are not the 
answer. Perhaps a special type of techno- 
logical unemployment insurance provid- 
ing benefits equal to previous earnings 
for a limited period and with related fa- 
cilities for retraining is the right solution. 
Although the problem appears less acute 


in a time like the present, the problem 
itself cannot be overstressed. The level 
of technological progress at any given 
time establishes the outside limits of our 
living standards. We may not attain 
those outside limits for other reasons, 
e.g., inability of the consuming public to 
purchase the fruits of technological prog- 
ress either through lack of purchasing 
power in time of depression or lack of 
consumers’ goods in time of war; but 
over a long period of time there does exist 
a definite relationship between the level 
of technological progress and our stand- 
ard of living. 

The history of technological progress 
in the United States is one of the most 
thrilling stories of mankind. The vision, 
energy, and daring of America’s entrepre- 
neurs and the inventiveness of the Ameri- 
can mind has had much to do with the 
high man-hour productivity of industry, 
and this despite the fact that much that 
has passed for constructive business en- 
terprise has been financial manipulation 
rather than the creation of new wealth 
through increased production. But tech- 
nological progress has created for our 
civilization a contracting base on which 
from time to time the structure of so- 
ciety sways uneasily. From time to time 
the structure has undergone stabilizing 
changes in the way of modifications of our 
social institutions. These essential mod- 
ifications—public schools, public hos- 
pitals, social security, etc.—have in the 
main found their strongest champions in 
organized labor. 

Today, both of the great national 
labor organizations maintain research 
staffs of high technical competence. 
Their representatives appear regularly 
before congressional committees and 
state legislative committees armed with 
facts to testify in behalf of social legisla- 
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tion. The national headquarters of these 
organizations feed back to the member- 
ship a constant flow of factual informa- 
tion. The voting records of legislators are 
laid out in cold print for every union man 
to read. Newspapers seldom print voting 
records, and, when they do, it usually is 
the final vote which is often misleading. 
Many legislators who have voted in op- 
position to a measure jump on the band- 
wagon for the final vote. Somewhere 
along the line, however, a crucial test 
vote, showing the position taken when 
votes really counted, will have oc- 
curred. This is the vote that labor puts be- 
fore every union member to guide him 
at the next election. This is a public serv- 
ice that is priceless in a political system 
which depends for its wise guidance on 
political judgments by the voter which 
can be made intelligently only if all facts 
relating to that judgment are known. 
That many labor leaders fail to see the 
wider economic implications of their 
function in society is clearly evident. All 
too frequently the labor members of wel- 
fare and other civic boards have the poor- 
est attendance record. This is inexcus- 
able. Labor organizations should recog- 
nize that membership on such boards, 
national, state, and local, affords a 
unique opportunity to contribute to 
sound administration of programs that 
have crucial importance to union mem- 
bers both as wage-earners and as po- 
tential beneficiaries. Labor betrays its re- 
sponsibility both to its members and to 
society if it selects for service on such 
boards any but men and women of the 
highest caliber, capable of giving intelli- 
gent consideration to the betterment of 
their communities and to the problems 
of administering various welfare laws in 
what is sometimes a setting of conflict. 
Take, for example, that controversial is- 


sue in welfare administration of relief to 
strikers. A strike is an economic phe- 
nomenon in which public opinion is pro- 
foundly important. Men go on strike be- 
cause they consider themselves ill-treat- 
ed. Usually it is because they believe 
they are not getting the full measure of 
the value of their contribution to produc- 
tion, and peaceful negotiation has failed. 
The strike is a test of economic strength. 
The employer knows that, in the absence 
of community financial support, eco- 
nomic pressure will soon force the men 
to return to work. Hence, if the economic 
resources of the community in the form 
of relief are made available to the strik- 
ers, the employer is deprived of his 
strongest weapon—hunger. 

Is public relief to strikers a legitimate 
use of our joint resources to which the 
employer has also contributed? To say 
that it is a legitimate use of joint re- 
sources if what the strikers are asking for 
is reasonable, i.e., can be granted by the 
employer without jeopardy to the eco- 
nomic health of his business, is to give a 
true answer that settles nothing. How 
can the general public know that workers 
in any particular situation are not plac- 
ing a greater value on their contribu- 
tion to production than is economically 
sound? A business must earn a profit suf- 
ficient to provide for a healthy growth 
from its own funds or to attract outside 
capital needed for such growth. Profits 
may be less than they could be because 
of poor management, or they may appear 
less than they actually are—for there are 
ways of concealing profits. Neither work- 
ers as individuals nor the general public 
are in a position to know whether a given 
business or industry can or cannot pay a 
higher wage. The bargaining process that 
takes place between union and employer, 
if the conditions of the contest are equal, 
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ultimately establishes a wage point 
which represents roughly an equilibrium 
of interests. The conditions of the contest 
are rarely equal, however. While the em- 
ployer has contracts for delivery and 
competition to think about, his financial 
resources are usually far greater than 
those of the individual worker; hence, 
the employer is in a stronger bargaining 
position. By the time workers who are 
out on strike apply for relief, they have 
already suffered economic penalties of 
such consequence as to put great pres- 
sure on the union. To refuse to grant re- 
lief to strikers who are needy within the 
meaning of the law is actually to take 
sides in a controversy the merits of which 
the public welfare administrator and the 
general public are not qualified to judge. 
The business of relief is to meet need. 
When an individual applies for help, an 
agency has no choice but to make a de- 
termination of whether need exists. If 
need is found to exist, neither law nor 
professional ethics should permit an 
agency to use discretion in the action it 
then takes. 

Every worker of maturity hates a 
strike. A strike means at best a drastic 
scaling down of expenditures and at 
worst serious suffering. It is equally true 
that the public interest in maintenance 
of certain basic services is so vital a fac- 
tor that a strike may become the direct 
concern of all. One of the most important 
questions of our day is how to find a way 
of settling large-scale labor-industry dis- 
putes that will afford society protection 
against serious damage without setting 
up a system of governmental coercion 
that can ultimately destroy organized la- 
bor as an independent force. When that 
happens, a free society will have ceased 
to exist. This is not to say that existing 
protective labor legislation should be re- 


pealed or that new legislation should not 
be enacted, but it is to say that labor 
laws without powerful labor organization 
are not only valueless but in this era ex- 
ceedingly dangerous. 

Protection for the public must be ac- 
cepted by both labor and industry. There 
are strong advocates of compulsory arbi- 
tration as a technique for settling strikes 
that seriously threaten the welfare of the 
nation. There is a certain seductiveness 
about this proposal. Unfortunately, if ei- 
ther side refuses to accept the decision 
handed down under compulsory arbitra- 
tion, we are right back where we started. 
The best promise of protection to the 
public without misuse of governmental 
powers seems to be in fact-finding boards. 
A permanent labor fact-finding commis- 
sion at the national level staffed as need- 
ed with technical experts, adequately fi- 
nanced, buttressed with a legal require- 
ment that a brief nontechnical summary 
of findings be published in every princi- 
pal newspaper in the country as an ad- 
vertisement and, therefore, not subject 
to distortion, would do more than any- 
thing else to promote industrial peace 
and a reasonable division of the fruits of 
labor. The power of informed public opin- 
ion in a democratic society is the most 
persuasive social force known to man. 

Workers who strike in time of war are 
the fathers and mothers, brothers and sis- 
ters, of the men who man the guns. They 
are people who love their country as much 
as do those who slog through the snows 
and mud of Korea, but they are also peo- 
ple who have in mind the fact that those 
who fight today will return to their jobs 
tomorrow. It is for the ultimate security 
of those jobs and the freedom that goes 
with them that we send our young men 
forth in the armor of war. It may not be 
just selfishness, therefore, when labor in- 
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sists that that security and that freedom 
shall not be sold down the river in their 
absence. Not that labor is never un- 
reasonable. Leaders of labor, however, 
are less often wrong, less often unreason- 
able, than their counterparts in industry, 
not because they are better as men but 
for the reason that labor in the mass is 
moving consciously in the direction of 
security and adequate living standards 


KARL A. LUNDBERG 


for all employed persons. Labor, in 
pressing forward through any organiza- 
tion they may establish for recognition 
of their collective rights, for fair treat- 
ment, for better food, more clothing, a 
richer life for themselves and their chil- 
dren, is struggling toward objectives 
from which society itself has everything 
to gain and nothing to lose. 


Wasuincrton, D.C. 
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NOTES AND COMMENT BY THE EDITOR 


KATHARINE F. LENROOT RETIRES! 


The resignation of Katharine F. Lenroot 
from the position of Chief of the United 
States Children’s Bureau, which she had 
held for seventeen years, came as a shock to 
the many friends of the Children’s Bureau, 
who often feel that they know her person- 
ally. Miss Lenroot followed the best tradi- 
tions in our public services, and in the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau she followed Julia Lathrop 
and Grace Abbott. It is reassuring that in 
leaving the Bureau she will turn it over to 
another long-time Bureau leader, Dr. Mar- 
tha M. Eliot of New England. The New 
York Times, writing editorially, said of Miss 
Lenroot’s resignation: 


Miss Lenroot joined the Children’s Bureau in 
1914, two years after its creation, and has served 
as Chief of the Bureau since 1934. Thanks in 
large measure to her tireless efforts, these last 
thirty years have seen many improvements in 
the field of child and maternal welfare. 

The Children’s Bureau is, in a sense, the con- 
science of the American people toward our chil- 
dren. It has been the pilot plant for many of the 
now well-established social welfare projects. 
Through the establishment of health and ma- 
ternal facilities and the publication of bulletins 
on pre-natal and child care, the Bureau has 
made available the latest and most scientific in- 
formation and advice. In all these matters Miss 
Lenroot has encouraged the closest cooperation 
between public and private agencies. 

Writing in this newspaper in 1947, Miss Len- 
root listed the goals before us on behalf of the 
nation’s children as proper housing, adequate 
food and medical care for all families, good 
schools and able teaching for all children, the 
expansion and strengthening of both public and 
private child guidance and social welfare pro- 
grams. Though much still remains to be done, 
American children of today are undoubtedly 
better off than were those of a generation ago. 

*For an earlier appreciation of the work of 


Katharine F. Lenroot see Social Service Review, 
VIII (1934), 368. 


Miss Lenroot may well take leave of office with 
the satisfaction of many goals achieved. 

The President has nominated Dr. Martha 
Eliot to succeed Miss Lenroot. As Associate 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau from 1941 to 
1949, Dr. Eliot has shown herself to be a cou- 
rageous champion of America’s children. Under 
her direction we are confident that the Bureau 
will continue to play a splendid role. 


Another editorial, one of many to express 
regret over Miss Lenroot’s leaving the pub- 
lic services, follows: 


Katharine Lenroot, a young woman from 
Wisconsin, entered as a sort of alternate back 
in 1915 into the Children’s Bureau, then a 
scraggly orphan of the newly created Labor De- 
partment. Thus began a notable career of public 
service to our nation’s women and children. 

Retiring after 17 years as chief of that Bu- 
reau, now in the Federal Security Agency, she 
recalled the circumstances. The bureau, then op- 
erating with a handful of people on an annual 
budget of $25,640, suddenly got an increase of 
$168,000 under the awakening social impulse of 
the Woodrow Wilson “New Freedom” and had 
openings for 26 women. She took the civil serv- 
ice examination and qualified. But she was 27th 
on the list. Then someone resigned—and she got 
a job. 

What still is most vivid to Miss Lenroot, 
looking back on it all, was the fight here during 
the 1920s for recognition of the federal govern- 
ment’s responsibility for welfare which, in her 
field, meant the welfare of the nation’s women 
and children. The spark of the “New Freedom” 
had flickered out, meanwhile, and laissez faire 
lethargy again was the order in government. 
The fight revolved about the Sheppard-Towner 
bill for federal grants-in-aid to the states fora 
cooperative program of maternal and child wel- 
fare for which an appropriation of $1,200,000 
was proposed. 

She smiled over the memories. 

“They said we were just a bunch of spinsters 
and flat-chested old maids. Why, such an ap- 
propriation would wreck the Republic!” 

Cautiously the act was limited to five years. 
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Thereafter it was renewed for two. Then— 
presto!—Congress cut off the aid and relegated 
the Children’s Bureau to a research and report- 
ing agency. That was in 1920, the tag end of the 
“Coolidge prosperity” which nearly everybody 
thought was going to last forever. That re- 
mained the bureau’s function until its rein- 
vigoration in 1935 in the Roosevelt New Deal. 

As the job of the comparatively recent past 
was to establish a pattern of federal responsibil- 
ity for welfare, with use of the taxing power for 
the benefit of all the people, so Miss Lenroot 
feels that the emphasis for the next decade must 
be on getting the people, under this now-ac- 
cepted pattern, to recognize and accept respon- 
sibility as individual citizens for what happens 
in their communities. 


Another widely circulated article from 
the Associated Press has said of the history 
of the Bureau: 


Two women social workers—Lillian Wald 
and Florence Kelley—were chatting over coffee 
and newspapers at New York’s Henry Street 
Settlement house in 1905. 

The paper said congress had voted a big sum 
to fight boll weevils. ““Phh-tt,” remarked Mrs. 
Kelley, “money for worms. Still none for Ameri- 
can children.” 

The two went to see President Theodore 
Roosevelt and won his approval for a U.S. chil- 
dren’s bureau, which would try to better the 
legal, economic and health standards for chil- 
dren. 

It took seven years of battle—lobbying in 
congress, drumming up public opinion. In 1912 
the bureau was born. For its first chief the two 
women proposed Julia Lathrop of Chicago’s 
Hull House. President Taft appointed her, al- 
though some congressmen wanted a man. 

The first children’s bureau in the world, it 
has always been run by women. 

Now the chief’s toga is being passed on to the 
fourth woman, Dr. Martha M. Eliot. 

The four women chiefs—Julia Lathrop 
(1912-’21), Grace Abbott (1921-’34), Katharine 
Lenroot (1934-’51), and Dr. Eliot, who has just 
been nominated by President Truman subject 
to senate approval—have seen tremendous 
changes on behalf of American children. 

Julia Lathrop was the ground-breaker and 
the diplomat. 

She was quick-witted. When she was hiring 
her first staff of 15, a cabinet member advised 
her to let politicians name 5 per cent of her staff. 
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She quipped: “TI will if you tell me how many 
are 5 per cent of 15 people.” 

He laughed. She won. 

Another time an angry senator quizzing her 
before a committee demanded: “Miss Lathrop, 
have you ever been a mother?” 

She laughed and said: “No, sir. Have you?” 

Miss Lathrop decided that “the first right of 
a child is the right to life.” So the bureau’s first 
research project was “why do babies die?” 

That first study was developed into the U.S. 
infant mortality reports, and is being copied 
abroad. The great killer of mothers and infants 
was septicemia—just plain lack of sanitation 
even among doctors and hospitals. Now such 
deaths are negligible. 

The bureau is not empowered to force action 
in such cases, but it pours out facts. Private per- 
sons and agencies take up the bureau’s fights. 

Miss Lathrop published the small pamphlet 
called “Infant Care.” It has passed the 26 mil- 
lion mark and is the government’s best seller. 
It is translated into eight foreign languages. 

Miss Abbott came to the bureau in 1917. In 
1921 Miss Lathrop resigned, and she took over. 
She was a fighter. She had to be. 

The supreme court declared two child labor 
laws unconstitutional. Miss Abbott was deter- 
mined there should be such a law. 

In some of her battles she was called a ‘“‘Com- 
munist.” She was charged with “setting Ameri- 
can women against the Constitution.” 

There was still no child labor law when she 
resigned in 1934 and went to the University of 
Chicago to teach. But in 1938, the year before 
she died, a clause in the fair labor practices act 
covered it. 

At the 1930 White House conference on child 
welfare Miss Abbott found that a committee 
was going to recommend that the children’s 
bureau be blanketed into the U.S. public health 
service. 

Miss Abbott feared that the well-rounded 
children’s program—economic, legal, health— 
would be lost in the public health service. 

The report was to be voted on in a room that 
could hold 50 persons. The meeting opened 
with 200 angry delegates on hand. 

It was shifted to Constitution hall. Tele- 
grams streamed in from all over the nation. 
Staid professional people yelled at one another. 
The report was defeated. 

Miss Abbott sat quietly through the rumpus 
—but there was wide suspicion she had been on 
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the long distance telephone all night. She never 
admitted it. 

When Miss Lenroot took over in 1934 she 
had been with the bureau since 1915. Her first 
job as chief was to see that the social security 
bill, then being written, included maternity care 
and help for dependent and crippled children. 

Miss Lenroot saw her bureau given the au- 
thority to administer the federal grants-in-aid 
to the states for the three programs. This year 
the grants total $30,250,000. 

By 1946 the women of the bureau could feel 
they had really done their work of education 
well. The senate was treated one day to a speech 
by Senator Robert A. Taft (Rep., Ohio) in 
which he demanded that the bureau’s grant-in- 
aid funds be doubled! They were. 

Miss Lenroot’s unique contribution has been 
co-operation with other nations that begged ad- 
vice. 

She went to her first international conference 
for children in 1924, a Latin American meeting. 
She learned Spanish so she could talk more eas- 
ily with her colleagues to the south. 

In recent years she advised on the child wel- 
fare sections in the constitution of the United 
Nations world health organization. She has 
helped direct the International Emergency 
Children’s Fund. 

She is retiring to her home in Westchester 
county, New York. She says she wants leisure, 
but friends grin and say she’ll come back to the 
grind if the United Nations should ask for help. 

Dr. Eliot, Miss Lenroot’s successor, joined 
the bureau in 1924. She was teaching children’s 
medicine at Yale. For 10 years she commuted to 
Washington, where she directed the bureau’s 
medical program. In 1934, she became full-time 
assistant chief. 

Her primary job has been to battle ill health 
and disease among mothers and children. Dur- 
ing World War II the bureau won a quick vic- 
tory in congress when it asked money to help 
pregnant wives of servicemen of the four lowest 
pay levels. Dr. Eliot administered the 125-mil- 
lion-dollar fund. 


FORD FOUNDATION TO HELP 
REFUGEES 


A welcome statement about refugees 
came from the Ford Foundation, which 
granted $500,000 to speed resettlement in 
the United States of refugee scientists, pro- 


fessionals, and artists before expiration of 
the Displaced Persons Act. 


Announcement of the Ford contribution to- 
ward the campaign to bring 2,000 displaced in- 
tellectuals and their families to this country was 
made by Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, dean of the 
Union Theological Seminary and chairman of 
the Resettlement Campaign for Exiled Profes- 
sionals. 

“In making this grant, the Ford Foundation 
has widened illimitably the horizons of hope for 
several thousand European scientists, artists 
and scholars and their families,” Dr. Niebuhr 
said. 

Since October, 1950, the International Res- 
cue Committee, executive arm of the campaign, 
has brought 300 families of refugee specialists 
here with the aid of the United States Displaced 
Persons Commission and the International 
Refugee Organization of the United Nations. 

Doctor Niebuhr cited a statement by J. Don- 
ald Kingsley, director general of the refugee 
agency, that 26,000 other persons remained in 
camps in Europe, a “forgotten elite—the ablest, 
best-trained men and women in Europe—quali- 
fied practitioners of the arts, sciences and pro- 
fessions.” 

Any of these who are to be brought here, he 
said, must be selected and cleared by the com- 
mission and receive visas before June 30 and 
must arrive in this country by November under 
the present law. 

Many of the refugees, it was declared, have 
talents that could relieve current manpower de- 
ficiencies and contribute to the nation’s culture, 
technology and economic growth. 

The majority of the men and women con- 
cerned were refugees from the spread of com- 
munism throughout eastern Europe, the report 
said. Among them are specialists in the precise 
sciences offering assistance to the national de- 
fense work. 

In recognition of this, the report continued, 
the various branches of the military have en- 
dorsed the campaign. Several early arrivals were 
listed as instructors in Army language schools, 
writers, advisers and translators for the Voice of 
America and the National Committee for Free 
Europe, privately financed anti-Communist 
propaganda groups. 

The 2,000 professionals will be chosen by the 
field agents of the rescue committee, screened 
by the commission and other Government agen- 
cies and brought to this country by the refugee 





agency. Cost of inland transport, clothing, 
counseling and professional placement is esti- 
mated at $800 a family. 


A CODE OF RIGHTS FOR 
REFUGEES 


Eleven nations have signed an interna- 
tional treaty at Geneva, Switzerland, laying 
down a new code of rights for refugees and 
stateless persons. The treaty was drafted in 
Geneva by a twenty-six nation conference. 
It will become operative after ratification by 
at least six of the countries. Dr. G. J. Van 
Heuven Goedhart, United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees, told a news con- 
ference that the treaty gave certain basic 
civil rights to 1,500,000 persons who became 
refugees before January 1, 1951. 

Countries which signed the treaty are 
Austria, Belgium, Colombia, Denmark, 
Luxembourg, The Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, the United Kingdom, 
and Yugoslavia. Israel is expected to sign 
soon. None of the Soviet bloc states took 
part in the conference. 

The American delegation told the confer- 
ence that the United States could not ad- 
here to the treaty because it was concerned 
largely with matters under the jurisdiction 
of the individual states. 

The treaty pledges that the contracting 
states will not discriminate against refugees 
for reason of their race, religion, or country 
of origin and that refugees will generally 
have the same legal status as any other for- 
eigners in a particular country. The con- 
tracting states undertake to accord refugees 
the same treatment as their own citizens 
with regard to rationing, public education, 
taxes, and social security and relief. 


The Displaced Persons Act, which was 
scheduled to expire June 20, was extended 
by Congress for an additional six months. 
However, sponsors need to be found for 
twenty-one of the thirty families for which 
the American Friends Service Committee 
assumed responsibility. Among these dis- 
placed persons are mechanics, factory work- 
ers, shoemakers, joiners, and others with 
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highly desirable skills, readily absorbed by 
our economy. The AFSC has a file of case 
histories and photographs of these families 
in connection with the Displaced Persons 
Services, Philadelphia. 


THE END OF THE IRO 


A report from Geneva, Switzerland, the 
headquarters of the IRO, said recently that 
fewer than 150,000 of more than 1,570,000 
refugees registered with the International 
Refugee Organization since its foundation 
four years ago remain on the active case load 
requiring assistance. 

There is said to have been a daily average 
of 703 persons from danger areas of refugee 
concentration to new homes throughout the 
world. Far in lead of all reception countries 
was the United States, with 282,818 refugees 
accepted for immigration. More than go per 
cent of the refugees remaining in the active 
list, which means they get some kind of aid 
other than just legal protection, have ‘“‘spe- 
cific resettlement plans or strong possibili- 
ties,” the agency stated. Meanwhile Geneva 
has issued a new definition of a “refugee” 
entitled to some kind of international pro- 
tection, which was agreed to unanimously 
by the United Nations conference working 
on a proposed new convention for protection 
of stateless persons. It is a long definition, 
full of qualifications and exceptions. Its es- 
sence is that a “refugee” is a person who is 
unable or unwilling, “for reasons other than 
personal convenience,” to accept the protec- 
tion of his own country, who is outside his 
own country and afraid to return, and who 
is in this position as a result of events prior 
to January 1, 1951. 

The agreement was reached only by ac- 
cepting the language proposed by the repre- 
sentative of the Vatican, permitting each 
signatory government to state at the time of 
signing whether the “events” that create 
refugees must have taken place ‘“‘in Europe 
or in Europe and in other continents.” 

If the convention is signed at all, it will 
mean quite a number of different things toa 
refugee, depending on where he happens to 
find himself. Moreover, the refugee will need 
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technical assistance before he can tell 
whether or not he is entitled to the protec- 
tion of this convention. He is not entitled to 
such protection, for example, if it is “recog- 
nized by competent authorities of the coun- 
try in which he has taken residence as hav- 
ing rights and obligations which are at- 
tached to possession of the nationality of 
that country.” 

An Associated Press dispatch reports 
that the biggest planned migration of war 
refugees in history is nearing an end. More 
than a million European men, women, and 
children made homeless by World War II 
have been transplanted to new homes in 
America and elsewhere. Thousands more are 
to be resettled by December 31, when the 
United Nations-sponsored international ref- 
ugee organization ends its gigantic humani- 
tarian program, which started in 1947. 

IRO officials say that by the end of the 
year every qualified refugee who sought a 
new Start in life will have been given the 
opportunity. Even so, there are an esti- 
mated 250,000 refugees who failed to meet 
the IRO requirements or else did not want 
to move. Most of them will have to shift for 
themselves. 

IRO officials point out that after V-E 
Day six years ago there were eight million 
destitute war victims in Europe. The ma- 
jority of these were able to take care of 
themselves. They were absorbed in Euro- 
pean recovery. Half of the remaining 250,- 
ooo are in overcrowded West Germany, an 
area smaller than the state of Texas and 
bulging with 47,000,000 people. Their future 
here is not too cheerful. There is widespread 
unemployment. Food is costly and housing 
critical. 


REFUGEES IN THE UN CAMP 
IN KOREA 


A special dispatch to the New York Times 
describes the handling and disposal of North 
and South Korean refugees in a camp less 
than six miles from Seoul as “a blot on the 
United Nations’ record in Korea.” The ac- 
count in the Times follows: 


Army tents designed to provide shelter for 
four soldiers house as many as forty men, 
women and children. With the coming of each 
dawn, some are beyond the misery visited upon 
them by this conflict, which many Koreans still 
do not understand. 

Seven or eight of these people die each night 
because they are forced to live worse than any 
animal kept by an American farmer, because 
they have inadequate medical care and because 
in many cases, their will to live has been broken 
by the treatment they have received from the 
people they regarded as their last hope for salva- 
tion. 

The United Nations authorities know that 
the vast majority of these refugees are anti- 
Communist. None is definitely known to be pro- 
Communist. Yet they have been herded like 
cattle and forced into living conditions that 
would kill the average American within a 
month. They believed the promises of “food, 
clothes, and other necessary care,” but the re- 
ward for that faith has been lingering death for 
many. 

The “other necessary care” at the camp is 
represented by an emergency hospital with fa- 
cilities for about 120 patients, and staffed by 
five doctors and eighteen nurses. Today there 
were 817 sick and dying, lying on grass mats on 
the floor of the hospital, the worst cases filling 
the few beds. 

This small city of death and pestilence con- 
tains 37,000 persons, of whom 2,000 are South 
Koreans. Local United Nations civilian repre- 
sentatives have been working twenty hours a 
day to relieve the situation. Red tape, which is 
turning friends into bitter enemies, is tying their 
hands. 

The public welfare officer of the United Na- 
tions team responsible for this area has gone 
virtually sleepless for weeks in an effort to do 
what he knows to be right. The answers he re- 
ceives usually run along lines such as “your re- 
quests will be expedited through channels.’’.. . 

The UN welfare officer has ordered 200 more 
tents, which he believes will provide shelter for 
the refugees. With many of the inmates suffer- 
ing from malnutrition, he says that adequate 
food supplies will be available soon. Asked if 
outside help was welcomed, he answered yes, 
saying that it could be sent direct ‘‘and not be- 
come involved in channels.” . . . 

It was said that anything sent would go right 
on the backs of the shivering and into the 
mouths of the hungry without delay. 





It should be explained that the reason behind 
the removal of these people to a concentrated 
location is to prevent espionage and keep them 
from being used by the enemy. 

The theory has been to take the refugees to a 
safe and comfortable location, but something 
went wrong somewhere along the line. 


THE UNITED STATES AND FOOD 
FOR INDIA 


The Manchester Guardian writes of ‘“In- 
dian Gratitude to the United States,”’ but 
certainly many Americans were deeply hu- 
miliated by our slow response to the great 
need of a starving country. Out of our abun- 
dance we could have acted much more 
promptly and generously. 

The New York Times, writing editorially, 
gave a truer picture of public opinion in our 
country. The Times said that 


the poor record of the United States Congress 
on the food-for-India bill may as well be faced. 
In answer to the Indian Government’s request 
for 2,000,000 tons of grain, the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs early in March recom- 
mended legislation that would have granted an 
emergency million tons immediately and would 
have left the way open for subsequent shipment 
of a second million, both as gifts. But a small 
group of men concentrated in that legislative 
graveyard called the Rules Committee blocked 
the measure for several weeks, until it was re- 
written in the form of a loan. And the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee finally bestirred 
itself to report a half-gift, half-loan bill late in 
April. 


Another recent development was for the 
House to postpone floor action 


presumably out of pique over a recent statement 
of Prime Minister Nehru’s to the effect that he 
would refuse to barter away India’s “self- 
respect to freedom of action even for something 
we need so badly.” Obviously any American 
would agree with these words by themselves; 
but since no one is asking India to give up her 
self-respect or freedom in return for the grain, 
Mr. Nehru’s statement can only be considered 
in its connotations as a rather unnecessary, 
tactless and injudicious one at this particular 
time. 


However, the Times correctly says that 
what is significant about this incident is that 
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it reveals the low point to which American- 
Indian relations have fallen as a result of the 
long delay, the bickering, the pettiness that 
have greeted the original appeal for help. What 
could and should have been a magnanimous, 
humanitarian gesture from one people to an- 
other has had all the heart taken out of it. The 
real reason for granting this aid is the same that 
it always has been: the humanitarian feeling of 
the American people toward their less fortunate 
brothers in India. But now, unfortunately, we 
have also to consider how much permanent 
damage will be done to our own standing 
throughout the Continent of Asia if we fail the 
Indians in their hour of desperate need. 


The account from the Manchester Guard- 
ian will be interesting to our readers: 


Now India is sure not only of getting an 
American food loan but of getting it at the 
famed American speed, gratitude and great 
hopes have been raised and the overriding gloom 
has lifted. 

Even though not enough food has yet 
reached the affected areas the knowledge that 
it is on its way helps the wait. Bank ofcials 
also have welcomed the loan. They are con- 
gratulating themselves on its deflationary effect 
in an overinflated economy, for not only will 
there be food but when it is sold it will reduce 
currency circulation by the equivalent of $190 
millions. 

By the end of the year India will have im- 
ported over five and a half million tons of grain 
and will be assured of another million from the 
United States for the coming year. For the first 
time now that the loan is a fact all Indian papers 
are publishing graphs showing the sources of 
India’s imports. America’s four million tons 
dwarf both Russia’s contribution and China’s 
half million; Pakistan, Burma, and Siam to- 
gether will be responsible for under one million 
tons, while the rest of the world may export 
1,200,000 tons. 

These much publicised graphs are beginning 
to have their inevitable effect of reducing things 
to their real proportions. Many Indian editors 
have already commented in mellowed tones upon 
America’s commendable efforts to speed food 
shipments, and this, perhaps even more than the 
actual loan, is taken as a proof of friendship and 
appreciated as such. 

Even with this import programme of five and 
a half million tons India will still be one of the 
less well-fed countries of the world with its aver- 
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age ration of under fifteen hundred calories a 
day. These imports will about make up for the 
losses during the current year due to calamities, 
but there are still two or three millions tons that 
India used to import in normal times to be made 
up somehow. 

Conditions in parts of India are yet far from 
enviable. The difference made to the people of 
Bihar by the United States loan is, however, 
considerable. Now supplies are assured the Gov- 
ernment can drain all existing stocks to provide 
for areas which will soon become inaccessible 
due to the monsoon. There is yet time enough if 
the Army takes charge of transport to get 
enough food everywhere to prevent large-scale 
deaths. ... 

India is now out of the immediate food crisis 
and food is being sent to Bombay and Madras 
as well as to Bihar. All states are restoring the 
3 oz. cut in the grain ration, bringing it back to 
12 0z. The administrative machinery is there for 
distribution, and of two million tons perhaps 
not more than 10 per cent will be wasted. What 
is still lacking in India unfortunately is political 
courage on the part of the Government to en- 
force equal sacrifices on the states of the Indian 
union. United Provinces, for example, which has 
had a good crop but a bad food machinery, has 
failed to collect the grain it required. It is now 
clamouring for an increased quota from the 
centre. 

Now that the United States loan has been 
made much goodwill and expectations are ex- 
tended from India towards the United States. 
India’s Finance Minister, who is noted for his 
caution and silence, said openly last week that 
he hoped American assistance in India’s eco- 
nomic development would be forthcoming. One 
high Government official pointed out in private 
that the loan, the repayment of which has to be 
planned for over many years, is far more binding 
than a gift which can be conveniently forgotten. 


QUAKER VISIT TO THE SOVIET 
UNION 


Everyone is interested in any movement 
for peace and everyone will perhaps be glad 
to know of the plan for a Quaker visit to the 
Soviet Union. “In the spirit of its religious 
testimony for peace, which it has maintained 
for three hundred years, the Society of 
Friends in Great Britain has been prepared, 
if the way opened, to send a goodwill mission 
to the U.S.S.R.” Early in the summer it had 


accepted an invitation to send a delegation 
of seven Friends to the Soviet Union in the 
latter half of July. The major purposes of 
the mission were to help in fostering good 
will between the peoples of the U.S.S.R. and 
Great Britain and in strengthening the 
prospects of world peace through East-West 
understanding. The members of the delega- 
tion were on their way to Moscow by mid- 
summer. 


STEPS TO PEACE: A QUAKER VIEW 
OF U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 


The report prepared for the American 
Friends Service Committee on Steps to Peace 
will be helpful to the large number of people 
whom it should reach. A “deep concern over 
present trends” encouraged its examination 
of American foreign policy and its recom- 
mendations to the Executive Board of the 
AFSC. 

The writers say quite frankly that they 
lay no claim to being experts in the practice 
of international politics. ‘Protocol and high 
strategy are not our fields of competence.” 
But they have perhaps acquired a “‘knowl- 
edge of the hearts and minds of people the 
world over that may be in some respects 
unique, for it is born out of thirty years of 
intimate association.” Most of those who 
worked on this study have given years of 
their lives to Quaker service in Europe, the 
Middle East, or Asia. Some have buttressed 
their experience with academic study; others 
have returned to business, public adminis- 
tration, or the professions. “This back- 
ground of experience appears to us to be 
relevant, for we believe that it is ordinary 
people with whom foreign policy must deal 
if it is to be effective” and that a foreign 
policy aimed chiefly at impressing a handful 
of men in the Kremlin and subordinating the 
problem of a billion Asians and half a billion 
Europeans is “‘a policy which is doomed to 
failure.” That is one of the reasons why the 
AFSC has ventured again into the field of 
United States foreign policy. 

In this report the AFSC speaks out of a 
deep sense of moral concern. Thus the report 
says: “Even if we had no knowledge of other 





nations, and no experience in struggling 
against evil, we should still feel compelled to 
speak out. For with increasing disturbance 
of soul we have watched the hardening of 
public opinion, and the easy acceptance of 
the doctrine of force. In the clamor and 
clash of a hating world, people are forgetting 
moral values.” 

Is there, the Quakers ask, no answer to 
coercive communism other than coercive 
militarism? And they reply that there is an- 
other answer, not a simple or an easy an- 
swer. “It is not an answer which calls for 
peace at any price. It calls for peace at a 
very high price.” 

They describe our present situation as 
one in which “‘beset by fear, angered by the 
tactics of the Soviet Union, and impatient 
at the failure of peace to emerge from the 
wreckage of World War II, the United 
States has embarked upon a vast rearma- 
ment program designed to protect the ‘free’ 
world and our own security. 

“Even if one assumes that our fear, our 
anger, and our impatience are justified, the 
stakes are too high for us to be stampeded 
into impetuous action without adequate 
consideration of the consequences. 

“The very qualities of vigor and enthusi- 
asm and single-minded devotion to action 
which have served to build America now 
threaten to undermine her position. Ameri- 
ca needs to try to formulate her policy with 
the wisdom of maturity, the deliberateness 
of perspective, the humility of greatness.” 

They are trying to “lift attention from 
the barren cycle of threat, fear and counter- 
threat, leading toward disaster, and point 
the way to peace. It can raise conflicts, 
which are natural among nations as among 
individuals, from the sterile level of seeking 
victory to the fruitful level of solving prob- 
lems.” 


FAMILY SERVICE ANNIVERSARY 


In more than two hundred cities some 
two hundred and fifty family service agen- 
cies, including four in New York City, 
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marked the fortieth anniversary of the Fam- 
ily Service Association of America, founded 
in Boston by representatives of a dozen 
community-serving organizations on June 7, 
1911. New York City members of the as- 
sociation today include the Community 
Service Society, Jewish Family Service, 
Brooklyn Bureau of Social Service and Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, and Staten Island Social 
Service. For nearly thirty-nine years the as- 
sociation occupied the former East Twenty- 
second Street building of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, which contributed substantial- 
ly to its formation and early growth. 

During four decades this national organi- 
zation has been one of the important forces 
behind the development of skilled and pro- 
fessional community services for people. In- 
dividually and through the instrument of 
their national organization, family-service 
agencies have worked continuously to en- 
hance family living, prevent social break- 
down, and directly aid people in difficulty to 
“get out of the rut and back on the road.” 

The early attempts to organize family 
service go back to the early family-service 
agencies now affiliated with FSAA, begin- 
ning perhaps with the first large-city Ameri- 
can ancestor of the modern family-service 
agency which was formed in Buffalo, New 
York, in 1877. The uniting of individual 
family agencies in various cities into a na- 
tional movement in 1911, however, pro- 
vided a spur to development of the field 
which continues to the present day. Perhaps 
we should look back even further to the first 
Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor in 1843 and the work of Robert M. 
Hartley. 

Working with the family agencies today 
are the other professional specializations in 
children’s institutions, public welfare, psy- 
chiatric social work, medical social work, 
school social work, Traveler’s Aid, and the 
American Red Cross Home Service. 

The family-service case worker is not a 
psychiatrist, but his professional equipment 
makes it possible for him to understand 
much of the inner, as well as the outer, man. 
He is prepared to help with many kinds of 
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emotional difficulties in personal and family 
relationships. 

Mr. Frank J. Hertel, general director of 
FSAA, points out that the family-service 
counselor now has definite precepts which 
he applies to any seeking aid, such as: 


1. Each person has a potential for living a 
reasonably happy productive life in harmony 
with himself and the demands of society. 

2. Each person is of equal importance—re- 
gardless of race, creed, color, or education. 

3. Each person can, in the end, make his own 
best decisions and in a free society must be able 
or enabled to guide his own life. 

4. People are not born good or bad, honest or 
criminal, kind or cruel. : 

5. People can adapt and change—life is a 
process of continual growth. 

6. There must be warmth, understanding, 
and acceptance for a person seeking help. 

7. The family, as the primary social unit, is 
the basic area of concern since here most of the 
personality, social attitudes, and patterns of liv- 
ing is shaped. 


Mr. Hertel believes that from its start the 
family-service movement has been a citi- 
zen’s movement. “More than fifty thousand 
laymen compose the board, committees, and 
volunteers of FSAA member agencies; and 
support for the agencies is almost commu- 
nity wide, since 95 per cent of them are 
financed through community chests or com- 
munity funds, representing a vast army of 
givers. 

“There are too many unfilled family 
needs for the fortieth anniversary of the na- 
tional organization to be considered more 
than the passing point to greater community 
service in the future. 

“Constant emphasis of family service on 
the first importance of fostering happy and 
secure family living has been proved sound 
over and over again by the social scientists 
in recent years,” he said. “There are still, 
however, glaring weaknesses in social legisla- 
tion and community measures need to pro- 
tect and stimulate wholesome family devel- 
opment. There are still far too many areas 
where skilled family counseling of any kind 
is available.” 


THE McCARRAN OMNIBUS IMMI- 
GRATION PROPOSALS 


A Washington newsletter from the 
Friends Committee on National Legislation 
recently contained a very useful summary 
of the Immigration Bill S. 716, for which 
Senator McCarran of Nevada is the sponsor. 

The ostensible purpose of the bill is to 
codify, revise, and tighten the immigration, 
deportation, naturalization, and expatria- 
tion laws. If the bill becomes law, the consid- 
ered judgment of many is that most of the 
advances made both substantively and pro- 
cedurally in recent years in immigration 
matters will have been largely wiped out. 

The bill runs to 279 pages and, because of 
the attempt to codify all our immigration 
laws, is inevitably very technical. It is im- 
possible to cover the whole bill, and we 
can mention only a few points of most 
concern. 


First, the over-all tendency of the bill is to 
place greater restrictions than we have ever had 
before on immigration into this country and on 
the securing of United States citizenship. World 
conditions, especially those creating large num- 
bers of refugees, make the need for countries of 
immigration more urgent than ever, and the 
United States is unquestionably one of the 
countries best able to absorb immigrants. Since 
there is every reason to believe that immigration 
has been and can continue to be good for this 
country’s development; since there is a definite 
moral responsibility to help provide resettle- 
ment opportunities; and since greater restric- 
tiveness would have a very adverse world effect, 
opposition should be expressed to measures 
which make it more difficult for heretofore 
eligible immigrants to enter this country or to 
secure citizenship. 

Second, the McCarran Bill tends to concen- 
trate power in the hands of administrative of- 
ficials, eliminating regular appeal procedures 
through the Board of Immigration Appeals. Ex- 
isting provisions for judicial review should be 
retained. 

Third, the quota provision of S. 716 seems to 
be an indirect method of drastically reducing 
the total quotas available. Rather than reducing 
the quotas, more flexibility should be provided. 
A system of preferences is established in the bill: 
30 per cent of the quota is assigned to special- 
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ists whose entry would be in the national in- 
terest; 50 per cent to parents of citizens; and 20 
per cent to spouses or children of residents. 
These preferences consume roo per cent of the 
quotas. From previous experience it is highly 
unlikely that the 50 per cent to parents will ever 
be utilized. Because of this, the unused remain- 
der of all quotas will be lost except for 10 per 
cent which is to be allocated to the extent of one- 
half to brothers and sisters of citizens and the 
balance to non-quota immigration. 

The McCarran Bill does establish quotas 
for Japanese and other Oriental people, thus 
finally eliminating the racial discrimination fea- 
tures of our law as established by the Exclusion 
Act of 1924. The elimination of race as a bar to 
naturalization and extending quotas to all 
Asiatic countries is highly commendable. 

Fourth, [and this point is important to the 
Quakers, who say that] it seems unsound to 
incorporate into our permanent immigration 
law restrictions directed at a present crisis 
situation. Thus [the Quakers question the 
establishing] as a basis for exclusion or deporta- 
tion of aliens, past or present membership in 
the Communist Party or related organizations. 
Basically, [they think] democracy will not be 
saved by attempts at “thought control” or by 
exclusion or expulsion of those who espouse 
different ideologies.... Democracy is a dy- 
namic and expanding philosophy which can be 
saved only as it is strengthened from within and 
practiced to the utmost. If it is so practiced it 
has little to fear from any competing philos- 
ophy. It is particularly unfortunate to bar stu- 
dents or visitors on account of their beliefs since 
contact with democracy in action would be the 
most potent force to change those beliefs and 
send back new ideas with them to their respec- 
tive countries. 

Fifth, as the bill is written, it makes no clear- 
cut allowance in the proposed oath of allegiance 
for persons who are, for reasons of conscience, 
unwilling to bear arms. The oath used before the 
Internal Security Act of 1950 included the word 
“defend.” This had been interpreted by the Su- 
preme Court to be more broad than merely the 
bearing of arms. Under the Internal Security 
Act an alternate oath was provided which met 
the needs of most who hold conscientious 
scruples against the bearing of arms. Under 
S. 716 this alternate oath has been eliminated. 
Efforts have been made with the Committee 
working on the bill to have the alternate oath 
re-inserted and it is hoped this will occur. 


ILLEGAL IMMIGRATION 


Those who regret the rigid restrictions 
against immigration nevertheless believe in 
obeying the laws when they are passed. Re- 
cent news, however, was that ina month the 
representatives of our Immigration and 
Naturalization Service had “rounded up” 
goo aliens suspected of being here illegally. 

A squad of twenty-three immigration 
agents, aided by county and local police and 
detectives of the prosecutor’s office, again 
ranged through the waterfront city of Ho- 
boken. Fifteen persons, including one wom- 
an, were taken in these seizures, but four 
were dismissed after screening. This system 
of “rounding up” suspected aliens is very 
hard on the immigrants and their families, 
and it is hoped that some better way can be 
found of determining legal residence. 

Another day the roundup centered in the 
Catskill Mountains resort area. Of the day’s 
total of seventy-one persons seized, forty 
were arrested in that region. After question- 
ing in the Sullivan County jail they were 
taken to the detention station at Ellis Island 
to await deportation proceedings. 

Twenty immigration agents conducted 
the all-day roundup at hotels, bars, and res- 
taurants, where many of those seized had 
summer jobs. 

A federal agent said that 80 per cent of 
the aliens were “ship-jumpers,” the rest 
stowaways and visitors who had overstayed 
their visas. He ascribed the increasing num- 
bers of aliens entering the county illegally to 
the distressed economic conditions in so 
many countries abroad. 


AGAIN THE QUESTION OF “OPEN- 
ING THE RELIEF ROLLS” 


A Senate-House conference committee 
last July discarded a Senate provision in an 
appropriations bill which would have allowed 
states to open their relief rolls to public in- 
spection without the threat of losing federal 
welfare funds. The relief rolls rider was at- 
tached in the Senate under the sponsorship 
of a senator from Indiana. As a result of its 
elimination, Indiana faces the prospect of 
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losing $18,000,000 a year in welfare funds 
from the federal government.’ 

The 1952 Indiana legislature passed a law 
opening the public assistance lists to the 
public. The federal Social Security Agency 
then moved to shut off the funds, under the 
federal law requiring secrecy. Federal Se- 
curity Administrator Oscar Ewing, however, 
held up final action pending decision on the 
rider. 

The federal secrecy law was adopted in 
1939 after alleged abuses of the lists of old 
age assistance beneficiaries in the 1938 elec- 
tions. Opponents of the secrecy law argue 
that it covers padding and other irregulari- 
ties in the administration of the law. 

Representative Brownson of Indiana is 
the author of House legislation to repeal the 
secrecy rule, but his measure and a similar 
proposal by Senator Dirksen of Illinois 
showed no sign of getting through the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee. 

After the conference decision, Represen- 
tative Brownson told a reporter that no 
other state except Indiana had passed a law 
opening the assitance rolls. The nearest ap- 
proach, he said, was in Florida, where a bill 
was passed by the legislature but was vetoed 
by the governor for fear of losing federal 
money. Representative Brownson said that 
there have been numerous other such pro- 
posals in the states, one of them being in 
Illinois, where the legislators adjourned 
without action on the measure. 

Senator Jenner of Indiana is said to have 
told a reporter that he will work now for re- 
peal of the secrecy rule. He said that he had 
“been assured” the conference committee 
would include in its report “‘a directive that 
Indiana social security beneficiaries shall 
not be penalized.” 

However, two other members of the con- 
ference group denied that the report would 
carry any such language. 


It is important to note that an excellent 
statement was issued by the Family Service 
Association of America. The general director 


tSee Social Service Review, XXV (June, 1951), 
239-41. 


of the association said emphatically in a 
public statement that opening relief lists 
would be a throwback to the Elizabethan 
Poor Law of the seventeenth century. 

One of the least successful features of the 
Elizabethan Poor Law, adopted in 1601, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hertel, was the posting of 
parish lists of relief recipients and their 
grants. “Although it was intended to act asa 
brake on the needy seeking help,” he said, 
“this repressive measure failed then and the 
method has been proven a failure many 
times since. We should have learned some- 
thing about social administration in 350 
years, but the same approach, disciplining 
those in want by public stigma, is being of- 
fered again in the American Congress in 
1951. It should be opposed by all those who 
believe in sound, human social welfare 
laws.” 

In a report to member agencies, the gen- 
eral director of FSAA said: 

The principle of client confidentiality, long 
supported by the social work field as an indis- 
pensable protection for citizens seeking help 
from either public or voluntary agencies, is in 
serious danger of being abrogated if the amend- 
ment to the Labor-Federal Security Agency Ap- 
propriations Bill is enacted. 

After a bitter struggle in the last session of 
the Indiana Legislature, that body enacted a 
provision which opens public assistance records 
to public inspection. Four other states are cur- 
rently considering similar action. 

Passage of the Indiana measure created the 
possibility that matching Federal grants-in-aid 
would be withheld from the State under a sec- 
tion of the Federal Security Act which since 
1939 has restricted “the disclosure of informa- 
tion concerning applicants or recipients of as- 
sistance to purposes directly connected with ad- 
ministration of aid.” 

The effort to open public assistance rolls— 
which include dependent children, aged, blind, 
as well as unemployed—to public inspection has 
now been transferred to the U.S. Congress. 
Should the Appropriations Bill pass with the 
rider intact it will undoubtedly open the door 
for state by state legislative action to destroy 
confidentiality—with all the implications which 
follow for possible political abuse and personal 
pressures upon distressed families. Two states, 
Kansas and Minnesota, which previously ex- 
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perimented with publishing of relief lists, re- 
voked the practice when experience demon- 
strated that it was an ineffective method of 
curbing misuse of public funds, but did cause 
embarrassment and personal hardship. 

Mr. Hertel said public concern with pos- 
sible abuses in administering welfare funds 
is entirely legitimate, even though there has 
been frequent exaggeration of the amounts 
of money improperly expended. 

There are other ways in which the taxpayer’s 
interests can be protected. It is to no one’s ad- 
vantage, except to the unscrupulous, however, 
to remove the elementary protection of con- 
fidentiality from the needy and defenseless. 


94.1 PER CENT ELIGIBLE! 


The A. C. Nielsen Company found 94.1 
out of every 100 Aid to Dependent Children 
cases eligible for assistance in Cook County. 
This compares to 92.9 out of every 100 
ADC cases found to be eligible in Illinois 
outside Cook County. 

The A. C. Nielsen Company, which is 
said to be one of the ‘“‘world’s largest market- 
ing research organizations,”’ with offices in 
the United States, the United Kingdom, 
Canada, and Australia, was the company 
selected to do the state-wide study as to 
eligibility in General Assistance and Aid to 
Dependent Children programs by a citizens’ 
committee appointed by the Illinois Public 
Aid Commission. In carrying out the provi- 
sions of the agreement with the IPAC, the 
A. C. Nielsen Company reported that they 
sampled 510 ADC cases, of which 306 were 
in Cook County, as of January, 1951. This 
investigation included a complete review of 
the case records and visits at the homes or 
living quarters of all the cases selected for 
study. 

According to one of the leading Chicago 
newspapers, Nielsen, in his report of find- 
ings, praised the Cook County Department 
of Welfare for its administrative methods. 
He said: “Records in Cook County were 
thorough . . . we think they are doing a con- 
scientious job.” 

The executive secretary of the Illinois 
Public Aid Commission testified before the 
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Investigational Committee of the Legisla- 
ture to the effect that he did not consider a 
5-9 per cent ineligibility rate in Cook 
County as excessive and stressed the point 
that very few of those found ineligible by 
Nielsen could be considered as “fraud 
cases.” As pointed out to the committee by 
the executive secretary, at any time that 
public assistance rolls are examined there 
will be found a certain percentage of in- 
eligibility due to normal changes in circum- 
stances; this percentage varies according to 
adequacy of staff, size of case loads, and the 
training and experience of case workers. 

It is hoped that the objective findings of 
the A. C. Nielsen Company will reassure us 
that, all things considered, our large public 
agencies are doing a competent job. It is be- 
lieved by many of those interested that rea- 
sonable salary ranges and increased appro- 
priations for personnel would decrease the 
percentage of ineligibility found in Cook 
County and in the state and would result in 
a substantial saving of the taxpayer’s money. 


COMMON HUMAN NEEDS 


Our readers are interested in reports as to 
the status of the book by Charlotte Towle 
on Common Human Needs, which Mr. Oscar 
Ewing of the Federal Security Agency had 
destroyed. An interesting letter was sent to 
Mr. Ewing and other high officials in Wash- 
ington—a letter signed by Arlien Johnson 
and Donald S. Howard for a Los Angeles 
committee, which is very interesting and 
should be useful. Here is the Los Angeles 
statement: 


LOS ANGELES STATEMENT REGARDING 
COMMON HUMAN NEEDS 


In April, 1951, Oscar Ewing, Federal Se- 
curity Administrator, announced that the book, 
Common Human Needs, would no longer be is- 
sued or published by the Federal Government 
and ordered the destruction of all existing copies 
in the Government Printing Office. The faculties 
and student organizations of the Schools of So- 
cial Work in Los Angeles believe this book 
should be re-issued. Its philosophy is one basic 
in a democracy, and its suppression has dan- 
gerous connotations. 
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Common Human Needs was written by Miss 
Charlotte Towle of the University of Chicago 
at the invitation of the Bureau of Public As- 
sistance of the Federal Security Agency in 1945 
as a guide for staff. This book has been used 
extensively throughout the country for workers 
in public welfare agencies and as a textbook in 
schools of social work. It was designed according 
to the Foreword written by Miss Jane Hoey, 
Director of the Bureau of Public Assistance, to 
establish ‘‘a framework for the partnership of 
the Federal Government and the States in pro- 
viding financial assistance to large groups of in- 
dividuals who temporarily or permanently lack 
the means of livelihood.” Here, she goes on to 
say, “is an expression of a democracy’s concern 
that its human resources be conserved, that op- 
portunities for self-development and contribu- 
tion to family and community life be safe- 
guarded” (p. iii). 

In public statements made recently in Los 
Angeles, at a joint meeting of the two graduate 
schools of social work and subsequently before 
the combined professional associations in the 
field of social work, Mr. Ewing explained that 
his action was precipitated by continued pres- 
sure exerted from several sources and culminat- 
ing in an attack by officials of the American 
Medical Association. The latter’s specific objec- 
tion was that the Government was printing and 
distributing a book which they asserted was an 
expression of the administration’s adherence to 
the tenets of “socialism.” Mr. Ewing said he re- 
gretted the necessity of agreeing with the AMA 
officials but felt that no document which would 
require explanation should be published or dis- 
tributed by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Ewing stated that he had not read the 
book but understood it was out of date in a 
number of respects, and furthermore felt that 
the issue of its destruction was a trivial one and 
not worth defending. He believed that the action 
taken was solely an administrative one and as 
such was his individual responsibility. Believing 
his decision to be correct, he saw no need to con- 
sider any alternative other than to accede to the 
AMA pressure. 

The one and only sentence in Common Hu- 
man Needs which the officials of the AMA cited 
in support of their position reads as follows: 
“Social security and public assistance programs 
are a basic essential for attainment of the social- 
ized state envisaged in democratic ideology, a 
way of life which so far has been realized only in 
a slight measure.” In its context, it is plain that 


this sentence is concerned with the broad pur- 
pose “to make it possible that every individual 
have the most productive life of which he is 
capable” (p. 10). Miss Towle was thus not re- 
ferring to any political or economic state but 
rather was indicating a condition in our society 
where man remains to some degree interdepend- 
ent with his fellow men. In fuller length the 
paragraphs, including the contested sentence, 
read as follows (pp. 57-58): 


A significant factor in the social structure in 
which social workers help people . . . is the fact that 
man does not have full use of this biological capacity 
for survival. To be sure, he may be able to survive 
alone on an island abounding in natural resources. 
He has much less chance for survival alone in mod- 
ern society, for the goods which surround him are 
not his for the taking. Therefore, unless broad social 
security provisions are made available to man as his 
inalienable right to survival, he is doomed to con- 
tinue in the psychological state of childhood, anx- 
iously dependent on others, insecure, and unfree to 
move courageously into full assumption of adult re- 
sponsibilities. . . . Social security and public assist- 
ance programs are a basic essential for attainment of 
the socialized state envisaged in democratic ideol- 
ogy, a way of life which so far has been realized only 
in slight measure. 

If the adult’s basic needs have been met fairly 


adequately throughout infancy, childhood, and - 


adolescence, so that growth toward maturity has 
been normally realized, then he will inevitably have 
needs and wants beyond the mere privilege of sur- 
vival. He will bring ambition, an urge for accom- 
plishment, a desire for participation in group life, an 
impulse to give and live beyond himself in many 
ways. 


The issue of Common Human Needs is not an 
isolated one. It is part of a growing trend to re- 
strict freedom of thought and inquiry. It is a 
symptom of mounting fear and hysteria in this 
nation and helps to contribute to them. It 
symbolizes the submission of high officials to 
intimidation by labels. 

The Social Security Act, whose public as- 
sistance features the book interprets, is the 
people’s enunciation through their government 
of a democratic provision for basic necessities. 
An attack on the book is an attack on the prin- 
ciples of social security; a repudiation of the 
book is in effect a repudiation of the principles 
underlying the present administration of public 
assistance. The basic philosophy of rights and 
responsibilities expressed in this book has given 
direction and meaning to assistance programs. 
Without it programs become ill-defined and 
without direction, and consequently more vul- 
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nerable to organized pressure from specific 
groups. The people who help administer these 
programs throughout the nation are now in the 
position of having this basic philosophy ques- 
tioned if not repudiated by the administrator 
who is responsible for its implementation. 

A government official, in our opinion, has the 
task of administering his office so as to safeguard 
the best interests of the general public, and 
should not yield to any isolated segment of that 
public. This necessitates that the administrator 
actively seek out and be responsive to informed 
public opinion, relevant expert advice, and the 
experience and judgment of his staff. 

We, as members of the Faculties and Student 
Organizations of the Schools of Social Work in 
Los Angeles, deplore the suppression of Char- 
lotte Towle’s book, Common Human Needs, 
(1) because the action was not founded upon 
full knowledge of the facts and was taken with- 
out consultation with staff or professional ex- 
perts and (2) because the yielding to special 
pressures is a precedent which endangers free- 
dom of inquiry and expression, the very corner- 
stones of democracy. It is imperative, we be- 
lieve, that the Government reaffirm the prin- 
ciples set forth in Common Human Needs by re- 
instating the book as a government publication. 


A FEDERAL “CREED OF SERVICE” 


What has been called “the Federal em- 
ployee’s creed of service” is a statement 
which has received some attention by those 
interested in our civil service. The New 
York Times describes this as a two-year-old 
idea, pushed along by a recent congres- 
sional inquiry into ethical standards of gov- 
ernment employees. 

Here is the employee’s creed of service: 

‘“‘We, as members of the civil service, ac- 
cept our obligation and our opportunity to 
serve the American people well and in full 
measure, doing our best to further the free 
and democratic institutions of our country. 

“We believe it is our duty to— 

“Carry out loyally the will of the people 
as expressed in our laws; serve the public 
with fairness, courtesy, integrity and under- 
standing; help improve the efficiency, econ- 
omy and effectiveness of our work . . . and 
thus do our part in performing the great 
services of the Government.” 


The New York Times reports that the 
creed, worked out by the Federal Personnel 
Council from suggestions that came from 
federal employees throughout the country, 
was made public recently by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. 

The commission said that it hoped the 
creed “will be of value to all Federal work- 
ers,” then noted that the wording also would 
make it applicable as well to state and local 
government employees. 

The Federal Personnel Council is an in- 
terdepartmental group that advises with the 
commission on civil service personnel prob- 
lems. 


RED CROSS ROAD AID 


The Red Cross now maintains a series of 
highway first-aid stations and mobile units 
in an effort to help to bring down the toll of 
deaths on the highways. 

The Red Cross safety director, Alfred W. 
Cantwell, reported recently in connection 
with the President’s highway safety confer- 
ence that the number of aid stations had 
been increased to 2,121 and mobile units also 
increased. With the opening of the vacation 
season, plus growing civil defense needs, he 
added, “‘safety measures and an alert people 
become more vital than ever.” 

Assistance was given to nearly 4,000 per- 
sons by Red Cross aid stations in the last 
nine months and to more than 8,000 by mo- 
bile units, Mr. Cantwell said, adding that 
every driver should know first aid “for his 
protection and to help give care to others.” 


UNESCO’S PROJECTS 


There has been general interest in the re- 
port from Paris after the July meeting of 
UNESCO which wound up its annual meet- 
ing with an $8,000,000 budget voted for the 
coming year and a list of twenty tasks to ac- 
complish in order to “ease tensions which 
lead to war.” 

More than half the budget is used for the 
central administration and staff. The part 
remaining will be expended in giving “‘tech- 
nical advice” to the various countries which 
ask it, and paying wages and expenses to the 
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UNESCO committees which are active at 
the time. 

Some of the projects UNESCO will deal 
with in the coming year are establishing in- 
ternational education centers, promoting 
compulsory primary education, creating an 
international adult education center, pro- 
viding “education for international under- 
standing,” subsidizing scientific organiza- 
tions, aiding international institutes of sci- 
entific research, and eliminating racial prej- 
udices. 

Others include investigating “adaptation 
necessitated by industrialization,” compil- 
ing a scientific and cultural history of man- 
kind, endowing a commission to preserve 
monuments and historical sites in Turkey, 
Pakistan, and Lebanon, adopting a univer- 
sal copyright convention, increasing produc- 
tion of paper pulp, negotiating a treaty “for 
free movement of persons traveling for sci- 
entific, cultural, and educational purposes,” 
and assisting Arab refugee children. 


THE NEW YORK JUVENILE 
AID BUREAU 


The Citizens’ Committee on Children of 
New York City has made public a study of 
the Police Department’s Juvenile Aid Bu- 
reau,’ written by Professor Alfred J. Kahn 
of the New York School of Social Work. 
This covers a year’s inquiry under the direc- 
tion of a group headed by Austin H. Mac- 
Cormick. “Although critical in some respects 
of the police approach to the problem of the 
juvenile offender,” the report has made 
some very favorable comments as well. 
There is general agreement that the police 
department is not the suitable place for 
children, but, since this is being done, it is 
well to have it done in as helpful a way as 
possible. The New York Times says edito- 
rially: 

This study would have been useful if only for 
acquainting the public, or refreshing its mind, 
on the complexity of the problem of helping the 


* Police and Children: A Study of New York City’s 
Juvenile Aid Bureau (New York: Citizens’ Commit- 
tee on Children of New York City, Inc., 1951). Pp. 
83. $1.00. 


youthful offender. Replete with actual cases of 
the beginning of delinquency, it reminds us how 
often this beginning is the broken, disturbed, or 
unwholesome home. The community, regardless 
of the agency that deals with such a problem, is 
only groping for what it hopes is the best, if an 
imperfect, solution. 

The report finds that the Juvenile Aid Bu- 
reau, dealing with some 16,000 children who get 
into trouble each year, does a good job in de- 
terring and detecting youthful offenders, a 
mediocre job on referring offenders to the proper 
(unofficial) agencies for help, and a poor job 
when it attempts to treat such offenders. On 
the question of referral the J.A.B. says in reply 
that “we are not able to refer as many children 
as we would like simply because the social work 
community is not prepared to extend all the 
help needed.” 

It is unusual to have any governmental 
agency criticized for being more zealous, or 
attempting more work, than it wisely should. 
The question in this case is, of course, finding 
the agency that will do this important job best. 
The current survey of the Police Department 
by the Mayor’s Committee on Management 
Survey ...may offer advice toward solution 
of some of the questions raised in this report. 
... No one will underestimate the importance 
of keeping this valuable agency, the Juvenile 
Aid Bureau, on the right track... . 


DOPE—AND THE CHILDREN 


A series of articles in a Chicago news- 
paper (Chicago Sun-Times) has been re- 
printed and distributed by the Juvenile 
Protective Association of Chicago.' Here is 
the sorry story of Chicago children who are 
not protected from the sale of “dope” to 
minors and “their addiction to this devastat- 
ing, consuming habit,” which now presents 
one of the “most menacing and destructive 
conditions” the Juvenile Protective Associa- 
tion has ever faced. 

Although it was known that there was 
“illegal importation of drugs into the United 
States,” that there were federal laws to sup- 
press this traffic, and that adult men and 
women had become drug addicts, it was not, 

Herman Kogan, Dope—and Chicago Children 
(reprinted from Chicago Sun-Times; published and 
distributed by the Juvenile Protective Association of 
Chicago). Pp. 27. 
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however, until the spring of 1950 that it was 
suddenly realized that “children and teen- 
agers had become patrons of what had de- 
veloped into a large business and were the 
victims of drug addiction. The smoking of 
marijuana cigarettes is in some cases the 
first step, but heroin is the drug most widely 
sold and used, although its importation is 
prohibited even for medical purposes.” 

Miss Binford, director of the JPA, 
which handled in a short time 125 cases of 
boys and girls between fourteen and twenty- 
one years of age—from good homes and poor 
homes—reports that they were sent by the 
Boys’ Court, the Juvenile Court, the police, 
the Narcotics Bureau, from our schools. 

One teen-age addict when asked what 
could be done said, “‘The only way you can 
help us is to stop the sale of dope.” Miss Bin- 
ford says: ‘‘That is the root of the problem 
and the reason for republishing this series of 
articles which give a realistic, vivid picture 
and, we hope, will arouse the concern of the 
citizens of Chicago and stimulate them to 
demand the eradication of this illegitimate 
business which is exploiting Chicago’s chil- 
dren and youth.” 

This is the story of “how a $60 million 
problem menaces you and your city; state 
law, judges easy on peddlers, how they op- 
erate; addicts tell their stories: ‘More I 
took, more I wanted’; where can ‘junkie’ get 
medical help? not in this town!; here are the 
plans to curb drug use, now it’s up to you!”’ 
Here is the sad story of Billy, one of Chi- 
cago’s children; and finally the operating di- 
rector of the Chicago Crime Commission 
writes about “Traffic in Narcotics.” 

“Some of the starker aspects of Chicago’s 
growing, alarming dope problem, estimated, 
money-wise, to be costing the city some $60 
million a year, in thefts, property destruc- 
tion and general crime.” 

The heaviest concentration of addicts in 
Chicago is said to be “between the ages of 20 
and 29. Thirty per cent of the total number 
are under 20. Many are as young as 14 and 
15. In the most extreme case, this reporter 
learned of one 14-year-old whose dope-tak- 
ing actually dated to the time he was 8 years 





old. His mother had first given him some 
dope—‘as a joke.’ ” 

“Tn the first five months of 1950, 55 chil- 
dren from 14 to 16 were brought before 
Robert J. Dunne in Juvenile Court for of- 
fenses connected with their dope-addiction. 
That was 35 per cent more than in the same 
period in 1949. Of the group, 13 were girls. 
All had started taking dope within the last 
year.” 

“Tn all of Chicago and Illinois there is no 
place where the addict, young or old, can 
get the vital medical and psychiatric treat- 
ment that will help him ‘kick the habit.’ ” 

“No person, according to local laws, can be 
arrested simply because he is taking dope. 
He can be picked up only for possessing the 
stuff or selling it or on a disorderly conduct 
charge. Many don’t hit the showup and the 
courts until they commit a crime stemming 
from their quest for dope-money.” 

“But parents of young addicts are seeking 
answers to the desperate questions: 

“Where can my child get cured of this ter- 
rible thing? Where do I turn? Where do I go?” 

“Some 6 months ago mothers started 
bringing their dope-using sons and daugh- 
ters to the JPA offices in Hull House. They 
had found heroin capsules in the youngsters’ 
pockets, the inevitable needle marks on their 
arms.” 

“.,. As a matter of fact there are only 
two hospitals for drug addicts in the coun- 
try. Both are run by the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service—one at Fort Worth, 
Texas, the other at Lexington, Kentucky, 
an overnight trip from Chicago.” 

“Since that time, a JPA representative 
has personally taken some 50 addicts to the 
Lexington hospital. Some go voluntarily, 
others have been turned over to the JPA by 
the Boys’ Court after they appeared there.” 

“Largely through the JPA’s spread of in- 
formation about the Lexington hospital, 
police have started recommending to par- 
ents that they see to it that their drug-addict 
son or daughter takes the trip and the treat- 
ment instead of trying to break the habit in 
a local jail.” 

The excellent hospital at Lexington, Ken- 
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tucky, directed by Dr. Victor H. Vogel, con- 
siders drug addiction a problem in psychoso- 
matic medicine, involving a derangement of 
the entire personality, physically and men- 
tally. 


BUDGET FOR UNICEF 


The Executive Board of the United 
Nations International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund has approved (1) a tentative 
target budget for allocations for the year 
which began July 1, 1951; (2) apportion- 
ments from reserve allocations for Asia, 
Latin America, and the eastern Mediter- 
ranean area; and (3) additional policy prin- 
ciples concerning approval of plans of opera- 
tions, international supervision, nationality 
composition, and assignment of staff. 

The United Nations Bulletin reports that 


on the basis of estimated requirements for allo- 
cations for the year beginning July 1, 1951, the 
Board approved, without vote, a total tentative 
target budget amounting to $30,000,000. It is 
understood that a working group of the Fund’s 
Program Committee will be appointed to ex- 
amine this target budget and that the revised 
budget will be discussed at the autumn meeting 
of the Committee with a view to recommending 
to the Executive Board a definite target budget 
for the year. 


COMMISSION ON STATUS 
OF WOMEN’ 


A three-article draft convention designed 
to guarantee political rights to women 
throughout the world was adopted by the 
United Nations Commission on the Status of 
Women, which held its fifth session at Lake 
Success last spring. 

The commission also recommended to its 
parent-body, the Economic and Social 
Council, such subjects as the nationality of 
married women, the political education of 
women, women’s status in public law, and 
participation of women in the visiting mis- 
sions which the Trusteeship Council sends 
to various trust territories. 

With regard to equal pay for equal work, 


t See also ‘‘The Status of Women,” Social Service 
Review, XXIV (September, 1950), 400-402. 


it was recognized that the responsibility for 
giving international effect to the long-recog- 
nized principle of equal pay for equal work 
of men and women workers rests now pri- 
marily with the International Labor Or- 
ganization. However, the Commission on 
the Status of Women was keenly interested 
in this problem and had on earlier occasions 
made recommendations on this subject. 

After lengthy debate on the situation as 
it exists today throughout the world, the 
commission noted with regret that “women 
workers in a majority of countries still suffer 
discrimination as regards equal pay for 
equal work” and requested the Economic 
and Social Council to urge the member 
states “which are not members of the ILO 
also to take such measures as may be re- 
quired to give effect to the principle of equal 
pay for equal work.’’ This was decided by a 
vote of 12 to o with 3 abstentions (Poland, 
United Kingdom, U.S.S.R.). 

While several members expressed their 
appreciation of ILO’s work in the field, 
Poland and the U.S.S.R. strongly criticized 
ILO for its failure to achieve quicker re- 
sults more promptly and sponsored a reso- 
lution, originally introduced by the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, which would 
have asked the Economic and Social Council 
to call upon the members “to take im- 
mediately the concrete steps necessary to 
implement this principle [equal pay for equal 
work] within their own territories and in 
non-self-governing territories and in trust 
territories.” 

The United Nations Bulletin issued early 
this summer took note of the fact that the 
question of educational opportunities for 
women has been a standing item for dis- 
cussion on the commission’s agenda. 


However, the main responsibility for action 
in this field rests with the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion (UNESCO) under its broad project of free 
and compulsory education for all, which will 
include a special study of educational oppor- 
tunities for women; and its program of funda- 
mental education. The Commission, therefore, 
requests the Secretary-General to continue his 
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collaboration with UNESCO on these questions, 
and to report again to the next session on the 
progress made. 


A report of the Inter-American Commis- 
sion for Women giving an account of the 
achievements of that organization was sub- 
mitted to the commission for its information. 

With regard to the participation of wo- 
men in the work of the United Nations, the 
commission unanimously urged the Secre- 
tary-General to continue to appoint women 
to senior posts in the Secretariat and re- 
quested new reports on the nature and pro- 
portion of positions occupied by women in 
the Secretariat of the United Nations and 
in those of the specialized agencies. 


RED CROSS FUND-RAISING 


The separate Red Cross “drives” for fi- 
nancial support have long been a subject of 
controversy.* Late in July of the current 
year the chairman of the Southeastern 
Pennsylvania Chapter of the American Red 
Cross, in a protest against the National Or- 
ganization’s demand that the chapter with- 
draw from the United Fund, resigned. His 
resignation followed similar action by six 
others on the local group’s sixteen-member 
executive committee. “Unless Congress or 
the people of the United States bring about 
a reorganization of the national Red Cross 
toward the end that it be an organization of 
the people instead of following the dictates 
of a traditional minority,” he wrote, “it 
cannot properly carry on its work.” He said 
further that what he called the national or- 
ganization’s “arbitrary ruling” against the 
Southeastern Pennsylvania Chapter, second 
largest Red Cross unit in the country, was 
issued ‘“‘with a complete disregard for the 
wishes of the people of this community, who 
have unequivocally voiced their desire to 
give their money in a single annual drive.” 

The comment then from a spokesman at 
national headquarters in Washington said 


t See ‘‘The Red Cross and Joint Fund-raising,” 
Social Service Review, XXII (September, 1948), 
373-74; Rudolph T. Danstedt, ‘‘Current Conflicts in 
the Approach to Community Organization,” Social 
Service Review, XXIV (March, 1950), 67-73. 
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that the Red Cross policy to conduct its 
own campaign had long been established 
and repeatedly reaffirmed—most recently at 
the national convention in New York last 
June, when representatives of “all but a 
handful” of the organization’s 3,700 chap- 
ters voted to continue the policy. 

According to the New York Times report, 
a special session of the board of the gover- 
nors of the American Red Cross, meeting 
August 13 in Washington, ratified a new 
fund-raising formula under which chapters 
might co-operate with community-fund 
campaigns by joint solicitation of industrial 
plants and business firms where only one 
fund drive a year was allowed. 

This move, according to the report in the 
Times, had the effect of rescinding action 
against the Detroit, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, and Bristol, Tennessee-Virginia, 
chapters for conducting such drives, and it 
was said to be “understood that the formula 
announced was acceptable to the united 
drives in cities concerned.” 

The history of the controversy regarding 
the separate fund-raising campaign by the 
Red Cross covers many years. According 
to the Times, 
the Red Cross policy of withdrawal from Com- 
munity Chest fund-raising started in 1929 and 
was strengthened in 1936 because of impair- 
ment of the work of the Red Cross through such 
participation, officials explained. The 1936 rule 
was that no chapter would be authorized to en- 
ter into an agreement as a member of a joint 
fund-raising agency. 

In September, 1948, after lengthy study by a 
special committee, this general policy was re- 
affirmed but chapters, by direct arrangement 
with individual firms or industries, could make 
a concurrent solicitation where only one fund 
drive a year was permitted. 

This policy was reaffirmed by the Red Cross 
convention in New York in June, 1951. After 
special hearings by the Board of Governors in 
June, the Detroit, Philadelphia and Bristol, 
Tenn.-Va., chapters were then held to be devi- 
ating from the Red Cross fund-raising code of 
procedure and were directed to conform with 
the established policy. 

Today’s change was said to be in recognition 
of a growing desire of business, industry and 
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labor to reduce the number of appeals to work- 
ers, to reduce the cost of conducting campaigns 
and to reduce the manpower required in cam- 
paigns. 

The new policy permits cooperation with 
community fund campaigns among industry 
and business on a city-wide basis. The 1948 
policy allowed arrangements only with indi- 
vidual firms or industries. 


However, the Times also reports: 


The joint solicitations in industrial plants 
where chapters choose this method will occur 
principally in October and November. The Red 
Cross will conduct its usual membership drive 
and fund-raising campaign in the rest of the 
community in March. 

[The chairman] said he was confident that in 
communities where federated fund-raising was 
well organized and fully representative of the 
business, labor and citizen leadership, the new 
formula could be recognized as “‘a sincere desire 
on the part of the American Red Cross to work 
with the industrial, business and labor leaders 
of the country.” 


Philadelphia’s local Red Cross chairman, 
who had resigned in protest against what he 
called the national organization’s “bigoted” 
policy, indicated that he “might reconsider 
his resignation.” He said: “I feel it is a new 
and understanding approach to a situation 
which varies with local community needs. 
It provides chapters with a realistic solu- 
tion to their fund-raising problems. Here in 
Philadelphia both labor and industry have 
made it clear that they desire one cam- 


paign.” 


NOTES FROM THE SCHOOLS 


The announcement that the Army is to 
have a new social services chief reminds us 
not to forget that there is an army social 
service branch, Psychiatry and Neurology 
Consultants Division. Colonel Leslie W. 
Starks, who has just been appointed chief of 
the Social Services Branch, replaces Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Elwood W. Camp, who has 
had the assignment since April, 1947. We 
are told that Colonel Starks has an A.B. de- 
gree with a certificate in social work from 
the University of California and a Master’s 


degree from the University of Chicago. He 
has been employed as a social worker by the 
American Red Cross and as relief adminis- 
trator for the state of California. In October, 
1947, Colonel Starks received his Regular 
Army commission and has since been at 
Percy Jones Army Hospital, Valley Forge 
Army Hospital, and graduated from the 
Medical Service Advanced Officers Course, 
Medical Field Service School, Brooke Army 
Medical Center, Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 


The new Army Social Work Service pilot 
project, established to work out uniform 
procedures in expanding the Army’s social 
services program and now in progress at Val- 
ley Forge Army Hospital, is under the super- 
vision of Colonel Starks. 


Benjamin E. Youngdahl, dean of the 
Washington University School of Social 
Work, was elected national president of the 
American Association of Social Workers at 
the annual meeting last spring. The associa- 
tion is the largest membership group of qual- 
ified members of the profession with chap- 
ters in most of the larger cities throughout 
the country. Dean Youngdahl was recently 
president of the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work for two terms. 


The Alumni Association of the University 
of Pennsylvania School of Social Work has 
announced the Virginia P. Robinson Award 
for 1951-52, which will be made in June, 
1952. The award of $500.00 will be made 
for the manuscript of not less than six thou- 
sand words that best represents an original 
contribution in the fields of case work, su- 
pervision, or social work education. Pub- 
lished or unpublished material written with- 
in the last two years may be submitted to 
the committee by individual agencies, or 
schools, prior to December 31, 1951. 


The title of the former Division of Social 
Welfare Administration of the University 
of Illinois has been changed to that of 
School of Social Work. 
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At the University of Chicago School of 
Social Service the Elizabeth S. Dixon Honor 
Award was given last June to Harriet Mar- 
tin Pope, A.B., University of Chicago, and 
the Elsa Reinhardt Honor Award was 
granted to John Romanyshyn, A.B., Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. 


A copy of the announcement of Fulbright 
awards has recently been received for the 
academic year 1952-53 in Europe and the 
Near East, and a newly issued information 
booklet, The Fulbright Program. The latter 
contains general information helpful to ap- 
plicants for awards in the advanced cate- 
gories and should be read in connection with 
the program announcement. 

Details of the 1952-53 programs for 
Greece and Turkey are not yet available. 
The committee expects to be able to dis- 
tribute program announcements at a later 
date but in the meantime will accept ap- 
plications for awards in any subject for 
these countries. 

Social workers should see the 1952-53 Pro- 
gram for University Lecturing and Post Doc- 
toral Research Awards under the Fulbright 
Act. 

The awards listed in the current an- 
nouncement are exclusively for university 
lecturing, postdoctoral research, and special 
categories; but other types of awards au- 
thorized by the Fulbright Act (Public Law 
584—79th Congress) and the agencies 
which co-operate with the Department of 
State in their administration are: For 
graduate study abroad: communicate with 
the Institute of International Education, 
U.S. Student Program, 2 West Forty-fifth 
Street, New York 19, New York. For teach- 
ing in American elementary or secondary 
schools abroad: communicate with the 
American Council on Education, American 
Schools Service, 1785 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. For teach- 


t Closing date for making application is October 
15, 1951. Communicate with Conference Board of 
Associated Research Councils, Committee on In- 
ternational Exchange of Persons, 2101 Constitu- 
tion Avenue, Washington 25, D.C. 
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ing in national elementary or secondary 
schools abroad: communicate with the 
U.S. Office of Education, Division of 
International Educational Relations, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 

With regard to social work there is the 
following statement: 


Opportunities are available for a limited 
number of qualified American social workers 
and social work administrators to undertake re- 
search activities. Varying amounts of theoreti- 
cal study and practical work and observation 
will be arranged according to individual needs. 
Applicants should be practicing social workers 
or administrators and may establish eligibility 
on the basis of specialized training and profes- 
sional experience in lieu of advanced degrees. 
Medical social work, welfare services for chil- 
dren and young people, the social aspects of 
the mental health services, the relationship of 
voluntary and statutory bodies in the social 
services are examples of suitable interest. Pro- 
grams will be arranged in co-operation with the 
university departments of social work, the ap- 
propriate Government Departments and volun- 
tary organizations. 


The importance of the school-lunch pro- 
gram, especially for underpriviledged chil- 
dren, is now generally recognized. The 
United States Department of Agriculture 
has reported that during the school year 
1950-51 more than 8,600,000 children were 
served school lunches. This was said to be 
to per cent more than in 1949-50 and 42 
per cent more than in the first year (1946- 
47) of operating the permanent school-lunch 
program. 

It is reported that the federal government 
allocated more than $69,000,000 to the 
states for the year’s school-lunch operations 
and also donated $47,000,000 in food, partly 
commodities acquired under price support 
and partly purchased specifically for the 
program. It should also be noted that par- 
ticipating schools under supervision of the 
state departments of education spent about 
$215,000,000 locally for food. 


As we go to press, hearings are being 
planned for October, it was announced by 
the New York Temporary State Commission 
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To Study Federally Aided Welfare Pro- 
grams, Nicholas Kelley, chairman. The 
commission has met several times in the 
last few months to discuss its program and 
agenda for future meetings. Members of the 
commission individually have studied docu- 
mentary evidence made available to them 
by the counsel. 

At the latest meeting the chairman of the 
State Board of Social Welfare and Robert T. 
Lansdale, state commissioner of social wel- 
fare, outlined the present status of the fed- 
erally aided programs and noted some of 
the administrative problems. 

Such hearings should be helpful to other 
states and may help to throw light on vari- 
ous federal-state problems. 


As we go to press, the Unitarian Service 
Committee is completing plans for a third 
Education and Child Care Institute to be 
held in Germany. Miss Katharine Taylor, 
former director of Shady Hill School, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, was to be chair- 
man of the Institute for the third year. 

The 1949 Institute was a pioneering ef- 
fort. At the request of the Arbeiter-Wohl- 
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fahrt, a German voluntary agency, the USC 
sent a group of Americans to Germany to 
assist that organization in discovering new 
approaches to the problems of German chil- 
dren and youth. Since then the Institute 
has become much more than a communica- 
tion of professional knowledge in child care. 
It is said to be firsthand experience in human 
relations. From this experience the German 
participants return to their jobs eager to 
use what they have learned in their work 
situations. 

The 1951 Institute courses in Berlin on 
July 1 were to include a refresher course for 
the German teachers and social workers who 
attended the 1950 Institute and alsoa course 
conducted for a new group of Berliners who 
have had some introduction to the Institute 
experience through contact with partici- 
pants of the 1950 program. It was expected 
that two sessions would be held in West 
Germany during August. 


The articles in the December number of 
this Review are to deal with education and 
will be under the editorship of Dean Helen 
R. Wright. 
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The Combined Boards of the Second World War: 
An Experiment in International Administra- 
tion. By S. McKrEE Rosen. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1951. Pp. 228. 
$4.00. 


In the physical sciences experimentation and 
research are basic to progress and improvement. 
In the science of administration, too many 
people are very ready to condemn what is 
generally called the trial and error method. 
Yet, such trials with their successes and failures 
may constitute valuable research if those close 
to them are competent to document the experi- 
ence with frankness and objectivity. These, like 
the experiments in physical science, should 
mean improvement in human organization for 
business and government. 

Such a document will be found in the present 
publication. As Chief Administrative Analyst in 
the United States Bureau of the Budget, the 
author had an advantage as an administrative 
expert in the very center of United States gov- 
ernment planning which few other individuals 
possessed. This study of the “Combined 
Boards” deals principally with the civilian 
concern for matters of production and supply 
of essential commodities and with the arrange- 
ments for transporting these commodities to 
the areas of need. In the main these were Anglo- 
American undertakings. The primary effort 
was in planning and operations “to serve the 
larger goal—victory over the enemy.” 

The groups which were the principal sub- 
jects for this study by Mr. Rosen were: (1) 
the Combined Raw Materials Board; (2) the 
Combined Production and Resources Board; 
(3) the Combined Food Board; and (4) the 
Combined Shipping Adjustment Board and 
its successors in other civilian agencies. The 
author shows that, while these projects in inter- 
national administration were conducted by 
civilian personnel, each had a definite impact 
on the military effort in World War II. Many 
of their efforts, particularly in the Combined 
Raw Materials and the Production boards, had 
a specific relationship to the needs and planning 
of the Combined Chiefs of Staff. 

The action of several of the boards, par- 
ticularly those concerned with raw materials 


and food, extended to other United Nations or 
associated powers. Supplies not directly avail- 
able to the United States, the United King- 
dom, or Canada had to be secured through 
negotiations with other national governments. 
In this manner the “Boards” had an influence 
on the United States Lend Lease Administra- 
tion. The United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration, with more than fifty 
national governments represented in its As- 
sembly, had to submit its requirements to the 
Combined Boards, which was an acknowledged 
Anglo-American authority. 

Throughout this book the author deals with 
the administrative problems involved, and in 
his conclusions discusses with honesty and 
frankness the shortcomings and strengths of 
these wartime efforts in international adminis- 
tration. This is an important document at a 
time such as the present, when the peace of the 
world depends so largely upon international 
co-operation on the administrative plane. 


FRED K. HOEHLER 
Illinois Department of Public Welfare 


Law and Peace. By Epwin D. Dicxtnson. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1951. Pp. xii+147. $3.25. 

“International peace under law,” “world 
government,” “parliament of man,” “one 
world,” are of course expressions denoting an 
ideal, a goal that today is distinctly remote. 
But a goal can be approached slowly and by 
short steps. Have we—that is, civilized nations 
—taken any steps toward the goal, and are any 
further steps under serious consideration? If 
so, what is the role of law in these steps? How 
much can we reasonably expect to achieve by 
means of law, and how much by other means? 

These are the questions discussed by Pro- 
fessor Dickinson, a student and practical worker 
in this field. His thesis may be briefly stated as 
follows: Laws, conventions, and conferences will 
not produce a world order and world govern- 
ment. We must perforce use and gradually im- 
prove existing instrumentalities, such as the 
United Nations, the International Court of 
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Justice, the treaties of arbitration, etc. The 
idealist must cultivate patience and must reckon 
with the obstacles and difficulties to be met and 
overcome. 

Americans are disposed to minimize these 
difficulties. Professor Dickinson reminds them 
of the hard fact that all the nations of the earth 
cannot all be governed in the same way and 
that individual customs, manners, traditions, 
and geographic and economic conditions deter- 
mine the possibilities of progress in the many 
countries. “One world” as a concept leaves 
these differences where they are. 

Another vital point not sufficiently empha- 
sized by the idealist-in-a-hurry is this: Some ad- 
mirable institutions, such as the World Court, 
so-called, rest on insecure foundations. There 
is need for judicial organs of lesser and limited 
competence. Law and peace require firm and 
solid foundations. Work at the top is more dra- 
matic, but its real efficiency depends on the 
foundations. 

There is much promise in the beginnings we 
have made, and to belittle them is to discourage 
the realistic and practical workers in the world 
movement for the ultimate reign of law and 
justice. American pragmatists are not always 
pragmatic. Rational faith is not incompatible 
with careful planning and due attention to im- 
mediate tasks on the thorny road to the goal. 


Victor S. YARROS 
La Jolla, California 


The Reformation of the Churches. By James H. 
LreusBa. Boston: Beacon Press, 1950. Pp. 
219. $2.75. 

In his lifetime Professor Leuba published 
several studies of religion, the most noted of 
which was The Belief in God and Immortality 
(1916). Using the questionnaire method with 
college students, he showed that belief in a per- 
sonal God and personal immortality was ac- 
knowledged by 56 per cent of the men, 83 per 
cent of the women. He stressed most heavily 
the decrease of faith from the freshman year 
to the senior. In chapter iii of this work similar 
statistical studies madein 1935 for American men 
of science(including sociologists) arepresented ;in 
chapter v, for bankers, lawyers, writers, busi- 
ness leaders. Of sociologists, (a) 24 per cent af- 
firmed their belief in a personal God; (5) 9 per 
cent were doubters; (c) 67 per cent were disbe- 
lievers. For psychologists the returns were: 


(a) 10 per cent; (b) 12 per cent; (c) 69 per cent. 
The query as to belief in personal immortality 
returned, for sociologists: (a) 25 per cent; (b) 27 
per cent; (c) 48 per cent. The average shift from 
1914 to 1933 was, for “God,” 42 per cent to 30 
per cent; for “immortality,” 51 per cent to 33 
per cent. (Professor Leuba’s statistical methods 
are explained in both the text and Appendix I.) 
“Tt must not be lost sight of, however, that of 
the disbelievers in God 36 per cent among the 
writers, 25 per cent among the lawyers, 20 per 
cent among the bankers affirm a belief in an 
idealistic or spiritualistic universe” (p. 54). 

The book is, therefore, dedicated “to the mil- 
lions who though still in the churches, are dis- 
tressed by persistent doubts. . . and by the un- 
founded fear that without faith nothing will re- 
main but the ignoble philosophy ‘let us eat and 
drink, for tomorrow we die’; and to those other 
millions who have given up the belief in a God 
to be praised and supplicated, but need the 
moral help and inspiration that churches ac- 
ceptable to them could give.” 

With this purpose the author moves to consid- 
eration of reasons for the lack of appeal for so 
many of the intelligentsia of the “tradition- 
bound” churches (chaps. vi to xi). The frank- 
ness with which Professor Leuba writes of what 
he regards as illogical piety; antiquarian super- 
stitions; the double-mindedness of scientists like 
Compton and statesmen like Churchill; the 
tragic inconsistency of belief in an “almighty 
and most merciful Providence” in view of the 
innumerable children burned to death each year 
in accidents that might have been prevented; 
the sophistic efforts of the ““Mythist,” “Symbol- 
ist” apologists for a retention of obsolete creeds, 
doctrines, rituals—is exciting or exasperating, 
according to one’s point of view. However, Dr. 
Fosdick is cited in support of this drastic cri- 
tique: “Christians repeat historical formulations 
of faith beginning solemnly with ‘I believe’ 
when in a multitude of cases they do not be- 
lieve. .. . I say that the best conscience of our 
time about what honesty means has gotten a 
long way ahead of that’’! (p. 99). The final chap- 
ter of Part II enlarges “on the harm done by cur- 
rent religious teaching” which Dr. Leuba ap- 
praises as the result of shifting responsibility for 
alleviating physical and social evil from man to 
God or by trusting in faith healing and rituals 
for placating Deity rather than in the applica- 
tion of medical and social science. 

Dr. E. Burdette Backus of Indianapolis, who 
was intrusted by Clarence Leuba with editing 





the MSS of this final work of the latter’s father, 
describes it as the manifesto of ‘a reformation 
more thoroughgoing than that in which the 
Protestant churches were born, involving the 
complete adoption of a naturalistic philosophy 
... and the development of appropriate tech- 
niques” (p. xi)—techniques, that is, for the de- 
velopment of a new type of religious regimen 
for the individual and of organization and fel- 
lowship practices for the group. With Part I, 
Part III is, therefore, an original contribution 
as a synthesis of beliefs and apposite tech- 
niques. Professor Leuba selects elements from 
the ethical societies, the Hicksite Friends, the 
Unitarian-Universalist Humanist churches, add- 
ing features of psychosomatic medicine, the 
Roger Counseling Method, etc., all oriented to 
the concept that, for the enlightened mind of 
today, “salvation” is found in a self-forgetting, 
co-operative, militant social commitment. Chap- 
ter xviii, “Receptive Quietude and Social 
Growth,” is of such spiritual-cum-scientific co- 
gency that one is inclined to concede the au- 
thor’s claim that, in his “reformed” religion and 
church, “the essential values of traditional 
Theism are retained” (p. 186). 

It would be interesting to know the reactions 
of the doubters and disbelievers of the question- 
naires to such a “reformation”! In all likelihood 
they would read the book with a great deal of 
interest and sympathy. Whether or not they 
would proceed to adopt its ideas is less certain. 
Both philosophy and techniques have been for 
some time actualized in the Community Church 
of New York City, led by John Haynes Holmes 
and his successor, Donald Harrington—an ex- 
periment Dr. Leuba totally overlooks. It is a 
strong church, indeed; but its congregations and 
membership do not begin to approximate those 
of the Riverside Church and of the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine—both of them at the doors 
of Columbia University! 


CHARLES H. LyTTLE 
The Meadville Theological School 


English Social Services: Methods and Growth. 
By EMMELINE W. CouHEN. London: George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd.; New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1949. Pp. xii+169. $1.75. 


In this book the term, “English social serv- 
ices,” has been construed to mean those “di- 
rected to promoting personal welfare”; their 
growth is traced throughout the nineteenth and 
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the twentieth centuries. After an introductory 
sketch on the operation of the Poor Law and the 
provision of elementary education in the earlier 
decades of the nineteenth century, some eighty 
pages are given over to tracing the origins of the 
services for delinquent, neglected, destitute, or- 
phaned, physically handicapped, and mentally 
defective children. In the third part of the book 
(20 pp.) are brief sections on services for the 
aged, the sick, and the mentally ill. The last 
section carries the title of “Charity,” which 
touches lightly on the endowed philanthropies 
accumulated over the centuries and the means 
taken to overcome obsolescence, the emergence 
of the charity organization movement, the de- 
velopment of the scientific outlook toward social 
phenomena, the large-scale investigations of so- 
cial conditions, and the evolution of public pro- 
grams of assistance. 

Each of the eight chapters of the book carries 
a concluding section with the title of “Survey.” 
It is partly summary and conclusions and partly 
additional interpretative material, intended, it 
would seem, to relate the purposes, organiza- 
tions, and conditions of operation of the direct 
service agencies described, to the fabric of the 
society in which they functioned. Some idea of 
the character of these survey sections may be 
had from the following excerpt from the survey 
at the end of the introductory section: ‘In the 
absence of statistics there was no social arithme- 
tic, there was no social medicine and society 
had not become a phenomenon for objective 
study. The changing social structure made old 
methods become obsolete rapidly. Everything 
remained to be done.”’ What was done, in the di- 
rections mentioned above, constitutes the au- 
thor’s recital thereafter. 

To render a brief, accurate, well-balanced 
historical account of a large, complex, diffuse, 
and obscure subject over an extended period of 
time is about as demanding a task as a nonfiction 
author can set for himself. Although this book 
doubtless reflects this author’s mature and wise 
reflections on the subject treated, it seems to the 
reviewer that it falls between the stools. It is not 
sufficiently thoroughgoing to satisfy a serious 
student of these subjects, nor does it grip the 
general reader’s interest as would a series of 
popular essays on these several kinds of social 
endeavors. Perhaps there is an audience between 
those extremes that will find the book helpful. 
It may be that the account of the stimulus given 
to the child-care services by the development of 
public elementary education which brought the 
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child population under observation and by the 
deep social interest of the pioneers of public 
schools—a condition to which attention is re- 
peatedly called—will find an audience among 
the people in the teaching profession in England 
and in America. But the book cannot be classed 
among those that make an original contribution 
to knowledge or those that bring large numbers 
of people to a common understanding of the 
subjects with which they deal. 


NEvA R. DEARDORFF 
New York City 


Social Case-work in Great Britain. Edited by 
CHERRY Morris. London: Faber & Faber, 
Ltd., 1950. Pp. 223. 125. 6d. 


This book, Social Case-work in Great Britain, 
will be welcomed in the United States. Except 
for occasional papers and journals we have had 
far too little from the United Kingdom and the 
continent, and it is enheartening for our young 
profession to find in this analysis of current prac- 
tice the same concepts and values as obtain 
here. ‘‘The liberal tradition as a way of life” has 
become for us all the basic method of the applied 
social sciences; the belief that the individual 
matters, and that the interaction of man with 
society, not his subservience to a state, is the 
foundation of human welfare. The argument 
that case-work principles should be embodied in 
the structure of the public services is strongly 
put forward in this volume. 

The book is a symposium of eight papers on 
the “branches” or “fields” of social case work, 
with a foreword by Cherry Morris, the editor, 
and a conclusion by Eileen L. Younghusband. 
After two introductory chapters by Una Cor- 
mack and Kay McDougall on the broader, what 
we would call the “generic,” aspects of case work 
and its place in social welfare, and a description 
of its essential process, there are separate chap- 
ters on ‘Family Case-work,” by D. M. Deed; 
“Medical Social Work,” by Jean Snelling; 
“Psychiatric Social Work,” by Noél K. Hunny- 
bun; “Probation Work,” by William G. Minn; 
‘Moral Welfare,” by Barbara Reeve and Ena 
Steel, and “Child Care,” by Clare Britton. 

Family case-work is described along the lines 
traditional in the London COS with a broad 
commitment to mobilize all kinds of services, 
“cooperating with more specialized workers.” 
This seems to be the approach rather than what 
would be our concept today, namely, to work 


with the family constellation, with special un- 
derstanding of its dynamics. By the same token 
child care is focused largely to boarding-out 
process, the officers assuming “parental re- 
sponsibility,” rather than interaction among the 
child’s own family, foster-home, and worker. 
Even though one can appreciate how the tragic 
war years have emphasized the child away from 
his home, one must resist this too great separa- 
tion within social work structures between home 
and substitute home, between family and child. 
In America, too, much artificial separation of 
“fields” continues to plague us, though perhaps 
with lessening insistence. Family and child 
guidance services for children and their families 
belong together. As Miss Younghusband, with 
delightful irony, puts it, “it is obviously much 
more satisfactory administratively that little 
children should be in homes specially staffed and 
equipped for toddlers, not all mixed up with 
older children and babies, as the untidy order 
of nature has planned.” 

Following the pattern of categories instead of 
life-situations and processes (this is the bad pat- 
tern, too, on the American chess board, in which 
every client except in the simplest situations has 
to be able to make a Knight’s move to get ap- 
propriate services), medical and psychiatric so- 
cial work are soberly differentiated. The almon- 
er’s function, modestly described as ‘invisible 
service” in: ventilating fears, clarifying prob- 
lems, giving psychological support and rein- 
forcing ego strength, beautifully described on 
pages 89-90, becomes in slightly heightened 
language in the next chapter on ‘Psychiatric 
Social Work” (p. 107) “therapeutic.” We have 
in the States the same subtle alchemy at work 
to make essential process sound different in dif- 
ferent settings and with about the same ration- 
alizations. Actually, however, the whole volume 
shows the truth to be that psychiatry is nothing 
if it is not a permeating subject and that every 
case must be seen as a psychosocial event. Pro- 
bation is discussed from a historical and pro- 
cedural point of view, and moral welfare stands 
by itself despite its obvious interconnections 
with probation, child welfare,and mental health. 
One feels here that the setting apart may have 
more to do with statutory versus voluntary aus- 
pices than with content itself. 

In short, any criticism of this volume by this 
reviewer would be for the same reasons as criti- 
cism of similar arbitrary divisions at home. Ob- 
viously all basic processes are affected by stat- 
ute, by structure, by setting, but settings do not 
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in themselves create specialization; and making 
too much of framework may set up barriers 
against common professional growth and devel- 
opment through interaction. Miss Younghus- 
band, in her conclusion, recognizes the rigidity 
imposed by our conventional patterns and 
speaks for the one world of science, for speciali- 
zation built on science, on a sound profession- 
al foundation and new knowledge achieved 
through research. She makes an important 
place, too, for more adequate “generic’’ profes- 
sional training. She does not mention one of the 
chief reasons for further integration of the case- 
work fields, namely, that only so is it possible 
with rapidly expanding subject matter to master 
not only case work and group work as core disci- 
plines, but community planning and welfare ad- 
ministration for which last the British have al- 
ways shown genius. 

Finally, there should be a word of apprecia- 
tion for the clear, simple, honest style in which 
all these writers say what they have to say. I 
suppose we do “spell out” our techniques over 
here more than they do abroad, but why cannot 
we continue to do that and still write like the 
British? 

GoRDON HAMILTON 


New York School of Social Work 


Social Work Year Book, 1951: A Description of 
Organized Activities in Social Work and in 
Related Fields. Edited by MARGARET B. 
Hopces. 11th ed. New York: American As- 
sociation of Social Workers, 1951. Pp. 696. 
$5.00. 


- Since the establishment of the Social Work 
Year Book in 1930, ten editions have been pub- 
lished under the sponsorship of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. This, the eleventh edition, is the 
first one that appears under the auspices of the 
American Association of Social Workers. Mar- 
garet B. Hodges, who has edited the 1949 Year 
Book and has acted as assistant editor in previ- 
ous issues, has continued her editorship for the 
present volume. She was assisted by an ad- 
visory committee with Russell H. Kurtz, the 
editor of the Year Book from 1935 through 1947, 
as chairman. The advisory committee is com- 
posed of six representatives of the professional 
membership organizations: Community Organi- 
zation, Group Work, Medical Social Work, Psy- 
chiatric Social Work, School Social Work, and 
Social Work Research. In addition the commit- 
tee consisted of twenty-two members at large, 


who are identified with various phases of social 
work practice and with social work education. 

Like the previous edition the 1951 Year Book 
addresses itself to an audience which, in addi- 
tion to social work practitioners, administrators, 
and teachers, includes members of related pro- 
fessions—social scientists, legislators, public ad- 
ministrators, and nonprofessionals who find 
themselves interested in social work. Conse- 
quently, it had to acquit itself of a double task: 
to provide information of sufficient depth to sat- 
isfy the social work specialists and at the same 
time to provide data in sufficiently compre- 
hensive form to enlighten and inform members 
of allied professions and laymen. This thinking 
apparently led to the inclusion of topics related 
to social work, for instance, the articles on 
“Public Health Nursing” and on “Labor 
Standards.” 

The organization of the 1951 Year Book is 
essentially the same as that of previous issues. 
Part I contains topical articles which are ar- 
ranged in alphabetic order. Each article is fol- 
lowed by a bibliography of selected references, 
which frequently constitute of and by them- 
selves most valuable guides to the literature on 
the subject under discussion. Part II comprises 
“Directories of Agencies” whose work is related 
to the topical articles and is divided into four 
parts: “International Agencies,” where twenty- 
three government and voluntary agencies in the 
field of International Health and Welfare are 
listed and described; ‘National Agencies— 
Governmental” and “National Agencies—Vol- 
untary,”’ which contain the descriptions of 65 
federal and 422 voluntary agencies in the field of 
social work. The fourth part, entitled “Canadian 
Agencies,” lists thirty-nine voluntary and gov- 
ernmental organizations in the field of social 
work, 

An appendix contains the names and ad- 
dresses of the periodicals which appear in the 
bibliography appended to the topical articles, 
with the exception of United States government 
publications. The Subject Index refers to the 
material discussed in the topical articles. 
Agencies are not listed separately in the Index 
but are mentioned under the subject to which 
they relate. 

The present edition contains seventy-three 
articles in comparison to the seventy-nine in the 
1949 issue. This reduction in number has result- 
ed in considerable streamlining of the subject 
matter and has made it possible to take into ac- 
count new emphases in the field and to include 
data on new developments. For instance, I be- 
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lieve that the Year Book has gained by the res- 
toration of the article on “Social Insurance” 
which made possible the elimination of the ar- 
ticles on “Old Age and Survivors Insurance” 
and on “Unemployment Insurance.” Likewise 
the article on “Informal Education”’ contains 
much of the material previously presented in 
the two articles on “‘Boys’ and Girls’ Work” and 
on “Youth Services.” The information in the ar- 
ticles on “Child Welfare,” “Protective Services 
for Children,” and “Child Labor and Youth” 
has been combined under one topic, entitled 
“Child Welfare.” The data previously pre- 
sented under the titles “International Voluntary 
Social Work” and “International Governmental 
Social Work” have been reorganized and appear 
under the heading “International Social Work.” 

In some instances changes of titles bear testi- 
mony to changes in emphasis as weil as to 
changes in content. The most striking example 
is the change from “Unions in Social Work’’ to 
“Unions and Social Work” which denotes a 
shift in the discussion from the issues of unioni- 
zation in social work, union policies, and union 
membership to a consideration of the functional 
relationship and the common interests of labor 
and social work in the field of social welfare. 
Another felicitous change was the broadening of 
the topic ‘Parent Education” to “Family Life 
Education,” which pays heed to new trends and 
focuses not only on parents but also on the aged, 
the children, and the unmarried members of the 
family. 

The elimination of the article on ‘“Con- 
sumer Protection” is to be regretted, because 
the data contained in this article not only im- 
pinge upon the field of social work but are again 
of timely interest. This loss is compensated for 
by the inclusion of three articles which reflect 
changed emphases or new developments. One 
is the above-mentioned article on “Family Life 
Education,” and the other two deal with 
“Youthful Offenders” and “Social Work and 
the National Emergency.” Articles on the field 
of social work and the history of social work 
would probably add to the encyclopedic stature 
of the Year Book and would increase its value 
both for the layman and the scholar. 

It is, of course, impossible to evaluate the 
various contributions, nor would it be fair to 
do so because each article cannot be of equal im- 
port to every reader. The contributors and the 
editor have succeeded in maintaining the former 
high caliber of the Year Book and have achieved 
for the benefit of the profession and the public 
the creation of a highly valued reference work. 


The magnitude of their task can be appraised 
in its true proportion if we consider the vastness 
of the subject material which often had to be 
encompassed in a few pages and also the non- 
factual character of much social work data 
which makes topical presentation difficult. Fur- 
thermore, this writer can testify to its value for 
classroom purposes. 

WERNER W. BoEHM 


School of Social Work 
University of Minnesota 


Field Theory in Social Science: Selected Theoreti- 
cal Papers. By Kurt LrEwin. Edited by 
Dorwin CaRtwRiGHt. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1951. Pp. xx+346. $5.00. 


This work from the pen of the late Professor 
Lewin of Harvard, who was regarded as one of 
the most brilliant and productive social scien- 
tists, is of interest to the practical social workers 
as well as to students of the social sciences. The 
field theory is not too difficult to comprehend, 
though the author’s style is by no means 
popular. 

For over a hundred years, radical reformers, 
whether Socialists of the Robert Owen school, 
or Marxists, or Philosophical Anarchists of the 
Proudhon-Tucker school, have emphasized that 
theory in nonacademic terms but have not tried 
to formulate it systematically or as an aid to 
scientific research. Professor Lewin’s contribu- 
tion is original and valuable. Its application will 
be increasingly felt in education, elementary 
and high, liberal or professional. 

The field theory is familiar in physics but not 
yet in sociology and ethics. It teaches us that 
behavior depends neither on the past nor on the 
future but on the present field, which has a cer- 
tain “time-depth.” It includes the psychological 
past, the psychological present, and the psycho- 
logical future. The field is the life-space existing 
at a given time. That space is filled by the indi- 
vidual and his total environment. Neither is 
simple. The individual has needs, which moti- 
vate many of his actions, but modern psycholo- 
gy is aware of determinants of conduct which 
heretofore have been either omitted or given in- 
sufficient weight—such as group membership, 
economic and political relationships, social in- 
fluences, and other factors at work in a complex 
society. Thus behavior is a function of the total 
situation. 

Professor Lewin was a pioneer in recognizing 
and predicting that all problems of individual 
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differences must be linked more and more with 
the general psychological laws of human be- 
havior and development. This will deepen 
understanding of both. 

V. 8. 


Therapeutic Group Work with Children. By 
GIsELA KonopKA. Minnesota: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1949. Pp. 134. $2.50. 


How can the group-work method be used 
therapeutically for disturbed young adolescents 
in institutions or in community agencies? Can 
the method be recorded in action? And how 
valuable would such a process record be? 

Mrs. Konopka’s modest 134-page book is 
precisely such an attempt to record and analyze 
group meetings with delinquent boys at a re- 
ception center located at the Minnesota State 
Training School and meetings with adolescent 
girls in the Pittsburgh Child Guidance Center. 

With the emergence of group therapy as a 
distinct discipline, qualified group workers are 
beginning to learn to use their skills toward 
strengthening therapeutic values in group rela- 
tions. Although some dewy-eyed practitioners 
are considering all their group-work to be 
group therapy, Mrs. Konopka does not pre- 
tend to practice group therapy. Instead she de- 
scribes her work as “therapeutic group work.” 
With an understanding of the dynamics of 
individual human behavior and of the group 
process, she feels the group worker can “make 
use of relationships between youngsters so as to 
encourage mutual acceptance and to help in 
guiding group mores and individual behavior 
toward levels that are socially more acceptable.” 

Beginning by providing games and an oppor- 
tunity for free discussions the author is alter- 
nately active or passive depending on group de- 
velopments. She supports the frightened boy, 
recognizes psychosis in an unresponsive boy, 
physically controls and soothes a boy about to 
attack another, helps individuals and the group 
make their own decisions, and nurtures a 
loosely related group of youngsters through a 
sequence of social experiences to social controls 
and organization evolving from group inter- 
action. No evidence of didactic or lecture meth- 
ods is involved. 

The author sees therapeutic group work as 
an additional tool for clinical treatment. She 
does not anticipate inner reorganization of per- 
sonality because of her efforts but hopes for a 
greater ease on the part of youngsters to “adjust 


to their present situation.” ‘The boys were 
able to see their own part in their difficulties 
only after they had been allowed free expres- 
sion of their resentment against what had hap- 
pened.” The girls were confused about their 
need to visit the guidance clinic and were re- 
lieved to discuss the role of the clinic in the 
group. 

Basically, this book should contribute more 
as a teaching tool for group work with overtones 
of therapy rather than a text on group therapy. 
The related and combined roles of other mem- 
bers of the clinical team—the psychiatrist, case 
worker, and psychologist—do not emerge in 
these pages. How well we know that the group 
worker handling emotionally disturbed children 
needs regular group conferences with individual 
therapists to help establish a diagnostic base, an 
over-all treatment plan for the individual child, 
and joint and separate treatment roles for each 
member of the clinical team to evolve in his 
own work with the child. 

Although the author is warm, sound, and 
professional throughout, the basis underlying 
some of her techniques and actions could be 
critically discussed by clinical or classroom 
groups. Should a new worker in a new group of 
disturbed adolescent boys pointedly invite a 
particular boy to sit next to her at the piano? 
Should she be as active as often as she is in 
directing the group? Should she stop short with 
an intellectual comment the girl who wants to 
talk about being “man-crazy”’? 

Such good descriptive group-work teaching 
material has been sorely needed, especially in 
portraying the absorption of psychiatric con- 
cepts in group work, the understanding of cul- 
tural dynamics that grow up in residences serv- 
ing delinquent and disturbed children, and in 
portraying of an adequate, mature group worker 
in action. 

MartTIN GULA 

Children’s Bureau 
Federal Security Agency 


Introduction to Community Recreation. Prepared 
for the National Recreation Association, by 
GrorcEe D. BUTLER. 2d ed. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1949. Pp. 
xiv-+568. $5.00. (1st ed. 1940.) 

This is a comprehensive volume interpreting 
community recreation, its significance, func- 
tions, objectives, program content, methods of 
administration, and relationships. The author 
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defines community recreation as recreation serv- 
ices that are provided for the benefit of all 
people. He deals primarily, therefore, with pub- 
lic recreation. He further defines the field by 
giving consideration primarily to those forms 
which require a considerable degree of organiza- 
tion and leadership and in which participation 
plays an important role. The merely spectator 
type of recreation, therefore, is not included. 
For the general reader, Mr. Butler’s broad con- 
ception of recreation is refreshing. He is not the 
least dogmatic about what he conceives recrea- 
tion to be. He sees it broadly as a universal hu- 
man interest and need, to be satisfied in many 
different ways according to individual interests 
and tastes—from reading, to fishing, to base- 
ball, to painting, to dramatics. 

In view of the field covered, recreation is 
dealt with primarily as a “function of local gov- 
ernment like health, education, and other es- 
sential services.” Some chapters apply also, of 
course, to private recreation, but the important 
contribution of the book lies in its treatment of 
tax-supported recreation services. 

The author presents interesting and well-se- 
lected historical material and also has brought 
his material up to date so that it includes the 
most recent developments in the public recrea- 
tion field. 

The book is geared to students and teachers 
of recreation courses, professional recreation 
workers, and interested lay persons. Among the 
persons outside the recreation field who would 
be interested in this book are persons in the field 
of social welfare who are concerned with the 
part that government can play in the enrich- 
ment of community life. It is also an invaluable 
resource on many technical questions on recrea- 
tion materials and relationships, important for 
professional workers in the recreation field. 

This is a well-organized volume with its pur- 
pose clearly stated and with a comprehensive 
view of the subject that makes it exceedingly 
useful. 

Lucy P. CARNER 


Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago 


My Six Convicts: A Psychologist’s Three Years in 
Fort Leavenworth. By DONALD POWELL WIL- 
son. New York: Rhinehart & Co., Inc., 1951. 
Pp. 369. $3.50. 

This Book-of-the-Month Club selection is a 
work that contains much that is good and much 


that is certainly less than good. It purports to be 
a somewhat disguised account of the author’s 
experiences at a federal prison, Fort Leaven- 
worth, while assigned as a United States Public 
Health Service psychologist some two decades 
ago, and its central characters are six prisoners 
who were his “staff” during his research on drug 
addiction. 

The six “staff members” are interesting, 
unique, but not very plausible persons who are 
imaginatively described in such a way as to cre- 
ate in the minds of the lay reader sympathy for 
them and for all other prisoners. This is all to 
the good. A popularized version of prison life 
that is vividly written and that conveys clearly 
the notion that rehabilitation is a real possibili- 
ty, even with those literally steeped in crime, 
makes a welcome contribution to public under- 
standing of the prison problem. For this we are 
grateful—but unfortunately there is nothing 
else to be grateful about. 

It is regrettable that this book—well-written, 
exciting, whimsical, and interesting as it is— 
conveys a completely erroneous impression of 
prison life, and it is unfortunate that improve- 
ment of the lay reader’s point of view has been 
done by a combination of distortion and mis- 
representation so obvious to those who know 
prisons as to raise serious question concerning 
whether the author is trying deliberately to mis- 
inform his readers or whether he was so gullible 
as to believe the wild tales told by his “six con- 
victs.” 

It seems clear that the author, relatively 
young at the time of the experience, having just 
left his “wistful students,” was impressed by the 
inmates assigned to him to the extent that he 
accepted their version of what was going on in 
the prison. Then, nearly twenty years later, the 
events no doubt seemed more exciting than at 
the time, and were appropriately embellished. 

The evidence for this interpretation is fairly 
strong. It is doubtful whether any prison at 
any time had six characters of the kind de- 
scribed. Certainly most of the incidents reported 
did not happen in one federal prison in 1931-33, 
even though Sanford Bates, who was brought in 
by President Herbert Hoover to reform the 
federal prisons, had been in office only two or 
three years. The bank robber who opened a safe 
and was given the chance to shoplift in Kansas 
City; the prison riots and escapes; the women 
smuggled in; the extensive “outside” contacts 
of the inmates which produced ediphones when 
needed ; the murders and suicides; the “swami,” 





whose hypnotic powers were so great—all these 
and many more incidents are pure fiction. Every 
legend, myth, or fact dealing with prison life in 
all prisons in a decade appears here in one prison 
in one short period. Even Al Capone, who was 
never in that prison, was examined by one of 
the “staff.”” This makes for interesting reading, 
but it should be labeled as fiction. The author’s 
rather feeble explanation of his indulgence in 
“literary license” is not an adequate excuse for 
the reflections he casts upon the staff of the 
United States Bureau of Prisons. 

Book clubs are big business—and one sus- 
pects that a publisher’s editor, reading a manu- 
script detailing the author’s “memorable prison 
days,” was inspired to order it given a spicy turn 
by a professional writer. It seems unfortunate 
that two chapters which give the book a quasi- 
scientific slant were retained. One, dealing with 
drug addiction, is a fair statement of the prob- 
lem; the other, dealing with crime in contempo- 
rary America, is a dull and superficial account. 
To many readers, these chapters may seem to 
give credibility to the entire book. 

That the author has a sincere interest in 
those imprisoned and that he is warm and kindly 
in his views cannot be questioned. For many 
readers this is virtue enough; but for this re- 
viewer, a desirable end—namely, better public 
understanding and sympathy with the plight of 
those imprisoned—has been attained by means 
that are essentially distasteful. 

After all, that which is fiction should be so 
labeled. As fiction, this is a dramatic and fasci- 
nating book. But its net effect will not improve 
the status of those engaged in correctional ad- 
ministration. This is to be regretted, because it 
is only as those working in this important field 
acquire prestige and status that we can expect 
to achieve the substantial improvements that 
should come from their recommendations to 
appropriating bodies. 

FRANK T. FLYNN 
University of Chicago 


Selection for Parole: A Manual of Parole Pre- 
diction. By Luoyp E. Oxntin. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1951. Pp. 143. 
$2.00. 


Dr. Ernest Burgess and Dr. Thorsten Sellin, 
who contributed the Introduction, describe this 
little volume as “the first manual on parole se- 
lection in which the theory and method of parole 
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prediction have been set forth in a form that 
can be applied in other states.” The book de- 
scribes an application of the parole-prediction 
method of Professor Ernest Burgess of Chicago. 

When a parole-board member reads a prison- 
er’s record, he looks, among other things, for 
items which seem to bear on the question of 
whether the particular prisoner is a good or bad 
parole risk, that is, whether or not he is likely 
or unlikely to violate his parole. In setting up 
the parole-prediction plan described in this 
book, such items were systematically checked in 
the records of a large number of former prisoners 
who had been released on parole, and then were 
related to the subsequent success or failure of 
the particular individuals on parole. Through 
careful analysis, the significance or weight of the 
various items for, against, or without effect on 
parole success was determined; and the resulting 
information, carefully keyed to each parole ap- 
plicant’s case, was furnished to the board mem- 
bers for them to make use of, as they would, in 
connection with their parole decisions. 

Following extensive analysis of twenty-seven 
prediction items only twelve were found to be 
closely enough related to violation or nonviola- 
tion of parole to warrant their use. These were: 
type of offense, whether or not the sentence was 
definite, criminal record, character of prisoner’s 
early home life, the relationship between the 
prisoner and his family during his imprison- 
ment, “social type,”’ previous work record, type 
of community or whether a transient, job to 
which prisoner would go to after release, number 
of associates in his offense, character of his per- 
sonality, and psychiatric prognosis. 

For each of these there were established sub- 
classes, which by test were found to be either “fa- 
vorable,” “neutral,” or “unfavorable” to parole 
success. For example, under the first item, type 
of offense, only the subclasses “homicide and 
assault” and “sex offenses” were found to be 
favorable; “burglary” was found to be unfavor- 
able; and all other offenses were found to be 
neutral. 

In connection with the Illinois parole-predic- 
tion experience over a twenty-year period, the 
author states that the average parole violation 
rate declined steadily. The rate for 1925 to 1935 
was reported as 44 per cent, and that from 1936 
to 1944, 29 per cent. But the author does not 
furnish figures for the separate years, and he 
fails to inform the reader how many parole re- 
leases occurred each year in comparison with 
the total number of other types of releases. Ob- 
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viously if the number of parole releases were re- 
duced merely through failure to use parole ex- 
cept for the very best parole risks, the violation 
rate would drop whether or not a parole-predic- 
tion plan were used. Thus, the reported reduc- 
tion in the violation rate would appear to have 
no significance without the other information. 

The author recognizes that the purpose of the 
parole-prediction plan described in this book is 
merely to determine the likelihood of a parolee’s 
violating or not violating the conditions of his 
parole. It is not in any sense designed to deter- 
mine who should be paroled. Obviously other 
factors besides the likelihood of violation should 
be, and doubtless usually are, considered by pa- 
roling authorities. 

Among these factors are the protection of the 
community, and considerations which stem from 
varying philosophies of imprisonment, that is, 
as the extent to which imprisonment should be 
considered primarily rehabilitative rather than 
punitive, etc. 

From the standpoint of rehabilitation, it 
would seem that a prisoner who is ever to leave 
an institution should be released at the point in 
his sentence at which the likelihood of his mak- 
ing a successful adjustment in the free world is 
greatest. For example, a young offender with a 
ten-year sentence might at the end of three years 
have gained the maximum out of his institution 
experience. After having participated in an in- 
stitution’s education and vocational-training 
program, he might be ready for release and for 
success on a job outside. But fear on the part of 
the parole board that he would violate his pa- 
role (which fear might be based on the results of 
scientific parole prediction) might result in his 
not being released until the expiration of his sen- 
tence. At that time the prisoner might be thor- 
oughly embittered, without interest in the train- 
ing he received in his early years in the institu- 
tion, and ready only to take his revenge upon 
society by committing another crime. 

In such a situation, while the good name of 
parole and of the particular paroling authority 
would be protected from the risk of having a pa- 
role violation occur, the menace to society might 
be substantially greater than if the prisoner had 
been released at a suitable point early in his 
sentence. If he had been so released he would 
have had a considerable period of parole super- 
vision in the community to aid him in making 
his adjustment, instead of being released at the 
expiration of his sentence with no such period of 
supervision. 


In the early part of his book Dr. Ohlin pro- 
vides valuable discussion of parole in general 
and of certain misconceptions regarding it. 
The book should be of genuine interest not only 
to paroling authorities but also to others in 
correctional work. 

Henry CoE LANPHER 
Washington, D.C. 


Probation and Parole. By Davip DRESSLER. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1951. 
Pp. xiii+237. $3.25. 

This is a clear and well-written presentation 
of the author’s point of view concerning adult 
probation and parole practice. Based mainly on 
his many years of experience in the Division of 
Parole of the State of New York, the book is in- 
tended to reach social workers in general as well 
as those in the correctional field. It is essentially 
an expository statement, not a manual or a text- 
book, and, on the whole, it is informative and 
interesting. 

Mr. Dressler, who resigned several years ago 
as Executive Director of the New York agency, 
the largest state program in the field, is now edi- 
tor of Saga magazine. He has written for the 
films, television, and radio, and he has taught 
at the New York School of Social Work from 
time to time. His writing is vivid and breezy. He 
has real ability as a phrase-maker—probation 
and parole “should stand midway between the 
tear gas and tear duct schools of thought in 
penology.” This sort of thing occasionally, but 
not often, results in a lack of precision in mean- 
ing, and the author’s flippancy is sometimes 
distracting. 

Probably the most significant contribution 
made by this book is the author’s definite and 
unequivocal stand that case-work skills are es- 
sential for probation and parole workers. This 
has been a matter of controversy for years, and 
many highly regarded correctional workers have 
maintained that probation and parole were 
something “different,” failing to recognize that 
the “‘difference” was one of setting rather than 
one of generic nature. Mr. Dressler has always 
held the point of view he maintains here, but 
until now his statements have been brief items 
appearing in occasional articles. In this book he 
discusses the case-work role in a thorough man- 
ner and with a degree of conviction that is 
heartening. His words should prove effective 
with many who are uncertain of their own 
position in the matter. 
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His consistent attitude with respect to staff 
deserves mention. Many in the field believe that 
case-work skills are required, but they contend 
that they can be acquired on the job, in an un- 
dergraduate sociology program, or in a “‘cor- 
rectional administration” course. According, *» 
Dressler, ideally, as well as.practically, a projaa- 
tion or r°role agency seeking officers will want 
individu ., who are graduates of accredited 
schools of social work, and have had at least 
one year of full-time paid experience under su- 
pervision in a case-work agency with acceptable 
standards, and are persons of stable tempera- 
ment, intelligence, warm personality, practical 
mindedness, and imagination. 

This reviewer’s only basic disagreement with 
the author concerns chapter xv, ‘Law Enforce- 
ment.” The author contends that probation and 
parole workers should be trained as case workers 
(in the schools) and trained as law enforcement 
officers (on the job). As the author admits, this 
position is not held by most persons in the field, 
and this reviewer believes that the two roles are 
contradictory. The case worker in corrections is 
interested in protection of the public, of course, 
but that is best achieved by rehabilitation of 
those assigned to him. About half the parole 
systems and nearly all the probation depart- 
ments believe that police functions should be 
handled by the police and that guns and hand- 
cuffs should not be part of the equipment of the 
probation and parole worker. Whatever the 
merits of the case for or against the “law en- 
forcement” approach, the chapter has more of 
the “cops and robbers” atmosphere than seems 
necessary. 

Despite this basic disagreement in one area, 
the book is to be commended highly; and, with- 
in the limits set by himself, Mr. Dressler has 
done a distinct service to the correctional field. 


ie A 


Neighbors in Action: A Manual for Local Leaders 
in Intergroup Relations. By RACHEL Davis 
DuBois. New York: Harper & Bros., 1950. 
Pp. xiv-+ 294. $3.00. 

This book, in the words of the author, “‘is a 
story of a social invention, the aim of which is to 
bring together strangers in ways that help to 
substitute trust and confidence for ignorance 
and frustration in their relations toward one an- 
other.” The setting is a culturally mixed neigh- 
borhood in New York City, with a junior high 
school as the focus of the experiment. The par- 


ticipants are the parents, teachers, and children 
in the junior high school, aided by Dr. DuBois, 
director of the Workshop for Cultural Democra- 
cy, whose inspired imagination directed the 
project and secured the co-operation of a 
galaxy of “experts.” The author reports that the 
project is now an ongoing activity needing a 
minimum of outside assistance. This fact may 
indicate a certain naturalness in the relation- 
ships involved in the project, although such re- 
lationships in our modern society need, in the 
first place, to be cultivated. For “Americans,” 
comments the author, “need to find new ways to 
recapture their tradition of neighborliness, ways 
of meeting together which will fit the needs of 
ulturally mixed social worlds and thus help to 
jild our disintegrated community life.’ 
The project had its inception in neighbor- 
»od-home festivals stimulated by various edu- 
tional and religious groups with the purpose 
» cultivating appreciation of the various cul- 

al heritages as expressed in traditional cele- 
. tions of religious and national holidays. 

tis idea, by the way, is not quite a new “social 
invention”’ as the author seems to claim.) Be- 
tween 1940 and 1945 these festivals were used 
in several New York City schools; and in 1946 
the ‘Workshop for Cultural Democracy,” at 
the invitation of the Parents Association and 
the principal of Junior High School 165, started 
a project in one of New York City’s tension 
areas. The school is situated on the southern 
edge of Morningside Heights, where the ‘“‘aver- 
age density is 698 persons per acre, compared to 
565 for all Manhattan... . Forty-eight countries 
were represented in the places of origin of heads 
of families. Nevertheless, two-thirds of the 
families in the area came from the continental 
USS., a high native percentage for New York.” 
Wide divergence in economic and social con- 
ditions characterize the area, ranging from 
Riverside Drive to an overcrowded area of slum 
housing near Amsterdam Avenue. 

Two principles guided the project from the 
beginning: (1) the need for a similar intercultur- 
al experience for parents and children; and (2) 
the importance of training volunteer leaders, 
primarily from among the parents, to assume 
major responsibility for the project. The cross- 
section group of parents who entered the train- 
ing course—Jewish, Quaker, Puerto Rican, 
Irish, and many others—themselves experienced 
the value and the fun of the experience they 
were being trained to foster. Thus a nucleus of 
enthusiastic persons was formed, around which 
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wider groups could rather naturally cluster. 
Help in conversation, in the simple talking to 
each other about their own family customs, was 
the starting point in training. 


From this kind of shared experience grew a ‘ 


series of home festivals in celebrations of holi- 
days, and later the “‘Parrandas,” a Puerto Rican 
version of the progressive party where whole 
families go visiting. The record tells of greater 
ease in the social relationships, of appreciation 
of difference, and of a growing sense of under- 
lying unity among the diverse individuals and 
families participating. The influence of these 
events, shared by children as well as parents, 
was felt naturally in the school room. Sinee 
teachers also were active in the project, mu” 
of the learning became incorporated in 
curriculum. 
Thus was developed a sense of commun*?: 
of belonging to an America in which unity 
be found in diversity. This kind of contribut 'n 
to the problems of intergroup relations f#' ' 
America is admittedly but one type of them" 'y 
types of contribution needed. As Dr. Du: is 
points out in her evaluation and Eduard Linée- 
man in his Introduction, this is a contribution 
to the emotional climate in which problems of 
justice with regard to housing, to jobs, to all 
kinds of equal opportunities and civil rights can 
more easily be worked out. The project is not 
offered as a substitute for legislative action or 
as a universal panacea. Its aim is a “limited and 
personal modification of attitudes through con- 
scious, although simple efforts of cultivating 
understanding and friendship.” Seen in this 
perspective, Neighbors in Action is an interesting 
and suggestive account of a method well worth 
the study of those concerned with finer human 


relationships. 
Lucy P. CARNER 


Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago 


Highways in Our National Life: A Symposium. 
Edited by JEAN LaBaTut and WHEATON J. 
Lane. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1950. Pp. xvi+506. $7.50. 


There are forty-five essays in this volume 
covering nearly every aspect of modern high- 
way systems and presenting the viewpoints of 
almost as many disciplines—ranging from an- 
thropology and ancient history to the law of 
traffic courts. The rationale for this type of pres- 
entation, as projected by the Bureau of Urban 


Research of Princeton University, is expressed 
thus: 
... The multiple factors to be considered in the 


problem of highways, as seen from the broad point 
of view of our national life, obviously required the 


~* ¥ntion of not several but many scholars, histori- 


& s, sociologists, economists, engineers, landscape 
architects, and city planners. The 45 esagys in this 
book have thus been written by cont:.),;tors each 
writing with complete familiarity in his particular 
field. 

The advantages of interdisciplinary analysis 
inhere, of course, in focusing upon a single prob- 
lem with a many-sided view. Its weaknesses, 
however, are also apparent in duplication be- 
tween sections, in an occasionally superficial 
survey, and in a general lack of cohesion. Per- 


‘ haps, it is useful again to assert the need for the 


single, broad mind which can encompass the 
wisdom of many disciplines, evoking for our 
time a creative synthesis on particular problems. 
For as informative and full of insight as this 
volume certainly is, it hardly achieves the 
breadth of generalization possible to a single, 
first-rate, pluralistic mind. 

The inadequacy of the multiheaded method 
is often evident in the volume. Within the com- 
pass of four pages are discussed the many com- 
plexities involved in the constitutional relations 
of highways to the federal system. Six pages 
provide a historical treatment of the influence 
of highways and transportation on the structure 
and growth of cities and urban land values. And 
just ten pages are used to explain the sociologi- 
cal tools for a fundamental discussion of high- 
ways and social problems. Within these limita- 
tions the authors were faced with the dilemma 
either of being obvious or unscientific to the 
experts or of being incomprehensible to laymen 
unfamiliar with short-cut terminology. The 
compromises effected were notable in a number 
of instances but unsuccessful in many others. 

The first nine essays are historical, tracing 
the interactive development between roads and 
cultures from the prehistoric era to the modern 
period, with special treatment of the American 
highway system. The contributors are pri- 
marily historians, expert in particular periods, 
but include an anthropologist and two ad- 
ministrators. 

The remaining thirty-six essays, which deal 
with the forms and functions of modern high- 
ways, are grouped under five general headings. 
The first treats of the social aspects of highways 
and covers the relation of roads to cultures, so- 
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cial problems to mobility, highways to urban, 
suburban, and rural development, and the bor- 
der relations between Canada, Latin America, 
and the United States. 

The second category, on economic aspects, 
discusses various economic conceptions of high- 
way functions and finance, the influences of 
highways on the structure and growth of cities, 
the relations of railways and highways in freight 
and passenger transport, and the economic 
problems of mass transportation. 

Under legal aspects there are reviews of the 
problem of control of access and use of land ad- 
jacent to roads and the relation of highways to 
the constitutional separation of powers in our 
federal system. The technique and art of high- 
ways are treated next—the physical aspects 
such as design of modern highways, aesthetics 
in relation to roads and parkways, and general 
highway engineering probiems, The last group 
of papers, headed “highway operation,” includes 
statements on highway safety, parking, traffic 
law enforcement, and motor vehicle legislation 
and administration. Finally, the co-editor, Jean 
Labatut, presents a summation of the sym- 
posium which illustrates the usefulness of indi- 
vidual synthesis. 

This is an important book, which offers a 
major contribution—factually and analytically 
—both for immediate information and for a 
more synthetic examination of one of the basic 
institutions of our time. 

SIDNEY SPECTOR 
Council of State Governments 


Culture Worlds. By RicHarp J. Russet and 
Frep B. Knirren. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1951. Pp. xviiit+620. $6.00. 


Anyone who has taught undergraduates in 
American colleges must often have been dis- 
mayed at their ignorance of geography. Many 
of them seem to think that anything can be 
grown anywhere and that democracy, the eco- 
nomic system, community organization, family 
life, and social case work are or ought to be the 
same the whole world over. One sometimes won- 
ders why it is that the excellent foundations 
laid in third grade are not more often built upon. 
Our belief that common human needs and basic 
human rights are universally the same needs to 
be tempered with a recognition that the means 
of achieving these rights and satisfying these 
needs must differ from country to country and 
from region to region. Adjustment to what is 


feasible and practical grows every day more im- 
portant, as the United States assumes more and 
more the responsibilities of a great power 
pledged to use its economic and social know-how 
for raising the living standards of all men every- 
where. What is involved is not only the attitude 
of newspapermen, teachers, congressmen, and 
voters but also that of the new kind of secular 
missionary that is now being sent abroad in in- 
creasing numbers and whose technical back- 
ground may be anything from an engineer’s to a 
social worker’s. For promoting this urgently 
needed adjustment, many educational devices 
seem worth trying. One possibility is a revival 
and reorientation of geography as a subject of 
undergraduate study. We are told in this book, 
for example, that Louisiana State University 
gives regional geography to freshmen and makes 
this a prescribed course in nearly every curricu- 
lum. With this in mind, two professors at Baton 
Rouge have produced this excellent textbook. 
It depicts our planet and its inhabitants as con- 
stituting neither one world nor two worlds but 
as Europe, Dry World, African World, Oriental 
World, Pacific World, and American World. 
The treatment of these six culture worlds varies 
somewhat. In general, however, it begins in each 
case with an illuminating survey of the physical 
setting and the indigenous populations, then 
goes on to the “new world revolution’’—the 
projection of our European culture into other 
cultural worlds—and concludes with a descrip- 
tion of modern cultural landscapes. It is well 
organized, readable, and sensible, and it success- 
fully combines generalization with detail. Un- 
fortunately two years elapsed between the date 
of the author’s preface and that of the publish- 
er’s title-page, so that the political aspects of re- 
gional geography are not always up to date. No 
one whose reading is limited to this book would 
guess that Indonesia is independent or that 
there is a country called Hashemite Jordan. 
Nor would he guess that a new political region- 
alism has emerged, in which OEEC and NATO 
are playing major but by no means isolated 


roles. W. Harpy WICKWAR 
Plainsboro, New Jersey 


The Population of India and Pakistan. By 
KincsLEy Davis. Under the editorial spon- 
sorship of the Office of Population Research, 
Princeton University. Princeton, N.J.:Prince- 
ton University Press, 1951. Pp. xvi+263. 
$7.50. 
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This is the fifth of the studies of major popu- 
lations to be undertaken by the Office of Popu- 
lation Research and the first to deal with Asian 
people. The Geographer of the United States 
Department of State had requested that these 
studies include Asia; and two Foundations made 
the study and publication possible. This book 
is exceptionally well organized under six parts 
and twenty-three chapters, with careful ob- 
jective considerations given to varying views. 
Scholars in the field will find it abundantly docu- 
mented through footnotes and appendixes and 
a good bibliography. The twenty-two maps and 
ninety-four tables will doubtless mean much to 
such scholars, but they are instructive even to 
laymen. In fact, although the author keeps 
fully within the limits of his announced subject, 
it has so many subtopics treated so thoroughly 
that its reference uses extend far beyond bare 
“population” in many directions that concern 
this subcontinent. 

While Mr. Davis stresses his “persistently 
demographic focus” in the present work, he also 
insists that he intends it “to be a contribution 
to the sociology and economics, as well as to the 
demography, of India and Pakistan.” While he 
observes that two major regions could scarcely 
be found that differ more than the United States 
and India-Pakistan, yet many other areas are 
in much the same condition as the latter, so that 
such a study as this should promote an under- 
standing of other areas. The subcontinent offers 
the study seven decades of censuses (beginning 
in 1870) and many collections of vital statistics. 
Outstanding British scholars had much to do 
with these census reports. 

India-Pakistan occupies a huge triangle of 
over a million and a half square miles, almost 
shut off from all outside land contacts by the 
Himalayas and otherwise surrounded by sea. 
This has meant isolation to a great extent. But 
internally there is almost unbelievable diversity 
of race, culture, religion, mores, climate, topog- 
raphy, resources—and much more. It has be- 
come greatly crowded, about a fifth of the 
world’s population living now in about one- 
thirtieth of its area with a density of 246 per 
square mile. That is higher than any other very 
large political area, five and a half times that of 
the United States. The birth rate is high, though 
not higher than that of some other countries. 
But any percentage of increase is serious when 
the total is already perhaps 430 million. Cur- 
rently there seem to be at least five million more 
inhabitants every year. Life expectancy is still 


not over thirty years, so the population is 
young. The author considers the arguments 
used by those who decry the ““Malthus Myth” 
and claim that various changes, especially in in- 
creased food production and numerous techno- 
logical devices, can make decent living stand- 
ards keep pace with any foreseeable population 
growth. He quotes a number of authorities who 
warned otherwise before the increase had grown 
from perhaps one million to five annually. He 
tries to show, convincingly, that eventually at 
the present rate of increase, the population 
would “use up all the resources even the wildest 
technological enthusiasm might conceive.” 

The three great determiners of population— 
fertility, mortality, and migration—are studied 
in detail. Two interesting chapters discuss mi- 
gration, but the author shows how unlikely it 
is that India can hope to have five million of her 
people emigrate annually to stabilize the popu- 
lation. Mortality, though still tragically high, is 
decreasing through absence of wars and famines 
and through lessening of epidemics (at least at 
the time of partition). Prevailing diseases are 
discussed one by one; some which have caused 
the most deaths seeming almost ready to be con- 
trolled or eliminated. Surely the high maternity 
and infancy mortality rate should be capable of 
great reduction, too. Any rise in the standard 
of living should reduce mortality, since as the 
writer observes, lack of calories, vitamins, and 
other nutrients is probably the greatest death- 
dealer of all. Mortality, then, has been much re- 
duced but can still be reduced spectacularly. 
But this will mean spectacular population rise 
unless fertility is greatly lessened; and if the 
population grows beyond bounds, then wars (at 
least bloody strifes), famines, debility, suscepti- 
bility to epidemics, and high mortality will ap- 
pear again in due cycle. 

The author sees the only hope for tolerable 
living in India-Pakistan as depending upon con- 
trol of the birth rate. However, in this chiefly 
rural region of abject poverty and illiteracy he 
sees two possible programs toward it but is most 
dubious as to the likelihood of either being 
worked to successful conclusion. One is direct 
promotion of birth control on a subcontinent 
wide scale. The other is industrialization of a 
deliberately speed-up type. 

The need for quick industrialization is ur- 
gent. No country predominantly agricultural, 
the author reminds us, is wealthy compared 
with any industrial nation. And India-Pakistan 
has always been harrowed by the caprice of the 
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monsoons, which are absolutely essential to the 
annual crops. Failures or lateness of the mon- 
soon or its frequent torrential deluges make av- 
erage life precarious indeed. 

The author also discusses caste, urbaniza- 
tion, literacy, the effects of women’s low status, 
the religions of the area, population and parti- 
tion, and other subjects of great interest and, 
naturally, of pertinence to his subject. Here one 
can take space only to sum up what may be con- 
sidered a proper population policy for India- 
Pakistan—strategic emigration, a sustained and 
vigorous birth-control campaign, and ‘“‘a scheme 
for rapid industrialization.”’ Thus only is it pos- 


sible to see any hope for raising these two great 
peoples out of the brief, hungry, sickly, suffering 
lives that most of this fifth of the world endure, 
before overwhelming numbers add decades or 
generations of even greater suffering before 
final population stabilization. With less than 
four years of freedom in which to plan for them- 
selves, both peoples deserve our fullest sym- 
pathy. 

Hazet E. Foster 


School of Religion 
Morehouse College 
Atlanta, Georgia 


BRIEF NOTICES 


How To Raise Funds by Mail. By MARGARET M. 
FELLOws and STELLA AKULIN KoENIG. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1950. Pp. x +342. 
$4.00. 


Books that deal with a highly specialized subject 
usually have a limited appeal but often meet a more 
genuine need than the more popular volumes. This 
book doubtless lies outside the area of interest of 
most readers and, for that matter, of most social 
workers. But there are thousands of people these 
days—laymen, social workers, educators, and others 
—who face the responsibility of raising funds by 
mail and who have developed a genuine interest in 
the problem. Such people will find in this treatise a 
thorough and coherent treatment of the subject. 

The authors were well equipped to undertake 
the preparation of this text. Both are experienced 
fund-raisers in important social agencies in New 
York City. They were not content, however, to 
rely wholly on their own knowledge. They con- 
sulted the experiences of many other individuals 
and organizations and have incorporated a wide 
range of these findings in this book. 

Although the focus of the text is upon fund- 
raising by mail, a considerable amount of useful 
material on related topics is included which has 
value in its own right and for purposes other than a 
mail appeal. Among these related topics are a 
succinct description of the type of campaign that 
relies chiefly upon a corps of volunteer solicitors, a 
good discussion of agency annual reports, valuable 
pointers on letters that seek not to raise money but 
to cultivate good will, sound advice on how to get 
maximum service from the post office department, 
an exposition of tax laws that affect money raising. 
Lay and professional people who engage in fund- 
raising will be well advised to keep this book at 
hand and to use it frequently as a reference and as 
a guide. 

W. McM. 


The Soviets in World Affairs: A History of the Rela- 
tions between the Soviet Union and the Rest of the 
World, 1917-1929. By Louis FIscHER. Prince- 
ton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 
1951. Vol. I and Vol. II; pp. xviiit+464; 465- 
892. $10.00. 


This well-known and authoritative history of 
the relations between the Soviet Union and the rest 
of the world was first published in 1930, and it re- 
ceived, as it deserved, considerable praise and some 
criticism. The author’s pro-soviet sympathies were 
inevitably reflected in the work, which, as he now 
points out, was more annals than analysis. He is not 
embarrassed by his early attitude, which, he pleads, 
was in part a justifiable reaction to the illegal inter- 
ference, military intervention, and the stubborn 
hostility of the outside world which the soviet re- 
gime, animated by the dream of a better life, en- 
countered in its early years. 

Now that he is bitterly anti-soviet, Fischer 
speaks of his former ‘‘prejudices” and is convinced 
that not he, but the Russian regime, has changed, 
and for the worse. He contrasts ‘“‘the period of 
Russian renunciation with the later orgy of grab.” 
He is frank enough to say that the rebirth of the 
book is a great joy to him. It may not be a joy to 
all his readers, but the new unaltered edition is 
welcome as a major contribution to history. Some 
day the events and developments since 1929 in 
Moscow and the other capitals will no doubt be 
analyzed and interpreted by some one without 
prejudice, but that day is distant. The pamphleteers 
are busy; the historians are waiting. 

Meanwhile Mr. Fisher’s reflections in his final 
chapter are strangely up to date, though written 
over thirty years ago. The Soviet Union has not 
been accepted by the Western Allies and is still 
regarded as a potential enemy. The United States 
has a War party. Assurances of peaceful intentions 
are disbelieved. Russia is daily called ‘‘the enemy” 
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by American politicians and editors. Peace petitions 
are ‘‘propaganda,” and the slightest concession to 
Russia or China is denounced as appeasement. The 
new diplomacy may be ‘‘democratic,” but it is, 
unfortunately, also crude, provocative, bellicose. 
Television threatens to cause further deterioration 
in intergovernmental relations. Mass-meeting and 
melodramatic diplomacy has its vices and dangers. 
Its virtues have yet to be demonstrated. 

SY; 


The Press and Society. Edited by GEorcE L. Brrp 
and FreDErIc E. Merwin. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1951. Pp. xv-+655. $5.00. 


This is a new, revised edition of a book published 
in 1942. It is described as ‘‘a book of readings” 
for students primarily but, naturally, also for the 
public interested in the problems of the press and 
other media of mass communication. 

The editors explain that their purpose in this new 
edition has been to preserve the historical depth of 
the work while drawing liberally upon major studies 
published since the end of World War II. The press, 
particularly the daily paper, has always had critics, 
and mostly adverse, but the problems of the press 
today are not the same as those of even a decade 
ago. The newer problems appear to be more com- 
plex and more difficult. 

Most of the issues are controversial. In each case, 
the pros and cons are fairly and impartially pre- 
sented. The students are supposed to decide from 
their own experience which side is right and which 
of the complaints currently under discussion are 
well founded. We have the question of monopoly 
trends, of the role of the columnists, of the de- 
clining influence of the editorial section, of objectiv- 
ity or impartiality in the news columns, of the space 
devoted to religious and cultural activities, of 
sensationalism and the exploitation of scandal, etc. 

Some students may find the volume ‘‘an em- 
barrassment of riches.” One wonders whether they 
are given a chance to discuss it freely in seminars, or 
to put questions to the professors of journalism, of 
ethics, of sociology, of political science. Often in- 
formation without candid interpretation is con- 
fusing rather than illuminating. 

Vesa ¥: 


Full Circle: A Story of the National Catholic School 
of Social Service, 1918-1947. By Loretto R. 
LawLer. Washington, D.C.: Catholic University 
of America Press, 1951. Pp. ix+243. $3.75. 


This book relates the interesting story of the de- 
velopment of a professional school of social work 
which, in its beginning, was inspired by religious 
principles to meet the demands of the years following 
the first World War. The Foreword points out that 
there is one sentence in the text which puts in focus 


this unique historical story: ‘In the triple alliance 
of a great spiritual leader, an apostle of social jus- 
tice, and an eminent example of lay action, the 
National Catholic School of Social Service found a 
leadership that is perhaps its greatest single claim to 
distinction.” Father John J. Burke, of the Mis- 
sionary Society of St. Paul, served as priest and 
spiritual director to the School and its students and 
was, for many years, the president of its governing 
board. Father William Kerby, an educator, made 
his great contribution in his conception of a gradu- 
ate, professional institution and through his influ- 
ence as a teacher. Miss Agnes Reagan, distinguished 
for her community activities, became interested in 
the School early and identified herself with it, carry- 
ing much of the administrative responsibility over 
many years. 

We have here an interesting account which is not 
so different from the history of many private insti- 
tutions. The School was established to meet an im- 
mediate need. It began as a small boarding school 
which required a great deal of its students in personal 
qualifications and in capacity to serve others. There 
were tremendous financial difficulties to overcome. 
The National Council of Catholic Women was the 
organization which took over and carried much of 
the responsibility for securing financial support over 
the years. 

There are, also, the stimulating stories of men 
and women, members of the clergy, educators, and 
social workers with devotion and vision who con- 
tributed to the development of the School. The au- 
thor brings out clearly the insistence on a high 
standard of scholarship and the conviction that this 
must be graduate education based on a sound basic 
liberal arts education. Serious consideration was 
given early to the value of good field-work teaching. 

From the beginning there had been a close rela- 
tionship between the National Catholic School of 
Social Service and the Catholic University of Ameri- 
ca. In the early years, faculty of the University 
served on the faculty of the small, new professional 
school. In 1923, there was an affiliation with the 
Graduate School of the University through which 
the latter conferred the Master’s degree on graduates 
of the Schoo]. The founders planned for a national 
institution situated in the nation’s capital and con- 
nected with a university. Catholic University was 
the obvious choice; however, it did not admit lay- 
women students. In 1939 there was an arrangement 
made for the exchange of courses and of faculty be- 
tween the two schools. Finally on July 1, 1947, the 
University took over the School of Social Service, 
admitting both men and women students. 

The book closes with a chapter discussing the 
contributions of the alumni. Through its many 
foreign students the School’s influence had been felt 
over a wide area. A survey made in 1947-48, which 
included returns from 40 per cent of the alumnae, in- 
dicated that large numbers of students were serving 
the public agencies as well as the Catholic and non- 





sectarian private agencies. The School had provided 
services for every field of social welfare, public and 
private, Catholic and nonsectarian, which would 
normally and legitimately enlist professional social 
service workers. 

W. W. 


Tyrant from Illinois. By BLatr Bottes. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., 1951. Pp. 248. $4.50. 


This book tells the instructive and interesting 
story of ‘‘Uncle Joe Cannon’s experience with per- 
sonal power,” or the rise, decline, and fall of a mod- 
ern political ‘‘czar.” We no longer call the speakers 
of the House of Representatives “‘czars” if they 
stretch and abuse their brief authority. We have 
learned in the hard way that, when the rules of con- 
gressional and committee procedure are abused and 
minorities or small cliques obstruct and block 
needed legislation, some vested, intrenched, anti- 
social interest is back of the unfair, inadequate 
rules. The czars are not necessarily personal and 
hateful tyrants. They may be likable individuals and 
perfectly sincere defenders of certain policies and 
philosophies. The real struggle is between ideas— 
written or unwritten legislative programs. Insurrec- 
tion in Congress is, or has been, caused by progres- 
sives who represent new, liberal principles. Reac- 
tionaries form open or secret alliances to defeat the 
majority or prevent it from carrying out the ex- 
pressed will or mandate of the electorate. 

‘Uncle Joe” made himself a dictator and 
‘‘reigned” several years—1g06-10—as Speaker of 
the House and popular hero. He unwittingly pro- 
moted monopoly and reaction while posing, quite 
honestly, as the champion of the people and defender 
of the constitution and its basic principles. He was 
convinced that ‘‘America was a hell of success,”’ and 
any change was necessarily subversive and treason- 
able. He was profane, yet a fundamentalist in re- 
ligion. He loved poker and tobacco. He became, in 
the end, the symbol of evil, meanness, and in- 
tolerance. 

The bitter and protracted struggle between the 
insurgents and Congress and in the press, on the 
one hand, and the “‘tyrant”’ and his clique, on the 
other, was a drama in several acts. The finale was 
rather melodramatic, and ‘‘Uncle Joe’s” defeat was 
brought about by a mere revision and rationalization 
of antiquated rules of procedure and the method of 
selecting the rules committee. The fall of the czar 
ushered in a new era and paved the way for Wilson’s 
New Freedom and F. D. Roosevelt’s New Deal. 
Many of the active and strenuous participants in 
the conflict have been forgotten. The concrete issues 
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have changed, as has the language of our politics, 
But, in essence, the old struggle continues—the 
people versus privilege, pelf, plutocracy, and eco- 
nomic autocracy. The outcome remains to be de- 
cided by the masses guided by the right leadership. 
Genuine democracy will win in the end, since it 
stands for social justice and equality of opportunity. 


Van. ¥. 


Growing Up into Revolution: Reminiscences of Mar- 
garet Cole. By Mrs. G. D. H. Cote. London: 
Longmans, 1949. Pp. viii-+224. 15s. 


The American reader’s first impression, on look- 
ing over this little book, is one of surprise that this 
story of Mrs. Cole’s life and work was thought to be 
important enough to publish—with accounts of her 
childhood, her days as a school girl, and more than 
one photograph of her as a baby and small child. 
Why is this important, one will perhaps ask. How- 
ever, although hard to find any reason for baby pic- 
tures (e.g., “Margaret and a sugar mouse,” when the 
author was probably five years old), the reader will 
find here a very pleasantly written narrative of a 
not unusual English woman’s life, work, marriage, 
and all the rest of it. Her own interests which brought 
her into contact with her future husband, G. D. H. 
Cole, whose books are well known in this country, 
also made it possible for her to know many of the 
leading figures in the socialist and labor movements. 
The result is an ‘‘easy to read” story of the impact of 
some great events—the World Wars, the growing 
“Labour Party” and its leaders—on the life of a 
young Englishwoman with an interest in social 
movements and social change. 


A Citizen Thinks of His Government. By CHARLES G. 
Morris. Philadelphia: Dorrance & Co., 1950. 
Pp. viii+220. $2.50. 


This book is made up of articles dealing with the 
period that is sometimes called the beginning of 
‘‘governmental meddling in business” down to the 
present day. The author, who has had a long inter- 
est in ‘‘the unenforced statute,” writes from a 
lawyer’s point of view. Written at “odd moments in 
a busy life,” the articles seem to have been some- 
times dashed off in ‘‘a spirit of fun.” However, they 
are generally serious and they all come from a back- 
ground in economics and politics. In general, these 
are very brief, popularly written little essays still 
readable although they were some of them written 
for a much earlier period. 
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REVIEWS OF GOVERNMENT REPORTS 
AND PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 


Federal Prisons, 1950: A Review of the Work of 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons during the Year 
Ended June 30, 1950. (United States Depart- 
ment of Justice.) Leavenworth: U.S. Peni- 
tentiary, 1951. Pp. v+92. 

This annual report of the Director of the Bu- 
reau of Prisons, Mr. James V. Bennett, to the 
Attorney-General is one of the best in a long 
series of good annual reports. It is a concise and 
lucid presentation of the work of the world’s 
largest prison system, which now cares for 
nearly eighteen thousand prisoners in the twen- 
ty-six diversified institutions operated by the 
Bureau and in the two Public Health Service 
hospitals used for federal prisoners. 

The report is interesting, informative, and 
readable, and its format is excellent. Following 
the general plan of other recent Bureau reports, 
there is a nice balance between statistical data 
and narrative presentation, and there is skilful 
use of illustrative charts as well as well-placed 
center and marginal headings. These technical 
and mechanical devices are important, but 
even more important is the fact that the report 
has a calm, dispassionate, professional approach 
to the areas discussed. 

In these days of beating the drums in the 
“war on crime” it is refreshing to note that the 
Bureau continues to assess its facts in a scientific 
manner and that its statistical interpretations 
are reasonable and sound. Court commitments 
of federal prisoners increased by 7.9 per cent 
over the previous year, and the average daily 
population of federal institutions increased 1.8 
per cent. Quite correctly, this is not interpreted 
as an increase in crime. Similarly, with respect 
to juvenile offenders disposed of by the courts, 
the report comments: 

The trend downward which had continued since 
1946 in numbers of juvenile cases disposed of by 
Federal courts was halted. There were 187 more 
dispositions this year than last, 1,999 as compared 
with 1,812. We feel encouraged, however, that al- 
though more juveniles came before Federal courts, 
the judges sent a smaller proportion to institutions 
and diverted a greater proportion to State authori- 
ties. We believe that the slight increase in juvenile 
cases reflects merely the increase of this age group 
in the general population rather than an increased 
rate of delinquency [pp. 10-11]. 


This kind of candid reporting is encouraging 
at a time when many otherwise responsible per- 
sons would use such data as a springboard for a 
discussion of “the increase in juvenile delin- 
quency.” Even the increase in narcotic-drug 
commitments in the total committed population 
from 1,503 to 2,029—up 35 per cent over the 
previous year—is reported as a fact and not as a 
basis for excursions into the currently popular 
‘narcotic evil.” Narcotic addiction is a problem, 
and it may be an increasing one, but we do not 
know that itis; and the restraint with which this 
report treats the increase in commitments for 
this cause is commendable. 

The report is divided into numerous sections: 
“Population Trends,” “Juvenile Offenders,” 
“Classification and Treatment,” ‘Correctional 
Education,” ‘Employment,’ ‘Medical Serv- 
ice,” “General Administration,” and “Jail In- 
spection.”’ All these topics are competently han- 
dled, and one gets a clear, factual, and realistic 
account of the Bureau’s present status. The fed- 
eral correctional system has displayed consid- 
erable leadership in the field, and the various 
aspects of its progressive program deserve more 
widespread recognition. 

The section dealing with jail inspection is es- 
pecially interesting. The Bureau, except in New 
York City, does not maintain detention facili- 
ties but relies upon a per diem arrangement with 
local jails when detention of federal prisoners is 
required. Only about one-fourth of the nation’s 
jails (excluding police lockups) are used by the 
Bureau—451 jails are on the “approved list,” 
and another 365 are authorized for emergency 
use. It is something of a paradox that those 
charged with federal crimes, awaiting trial or 
disposition, may be held only in a select one- 
fourth of our jails, while the local communities 
—mainly counties—utilize as well the unaccept- 
able three-fourths of the jails for other offenders. 

The Bureau’s inspection service has been un- 
der attack by the National Sheriff’s Association 
on the ground that its evaluations are unrealist- 
ic and that small jails cannot provide employ- 
ment, religious, educational, or recreational op- 
portunities. In this connection, the report states: 


We have continued to review our standards with 
this argument in mind. Since we believe, however, 
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that idleness is perhaps the most fundamental evil 
of the jail system, we feel that we would be derelict 
in our duty if we failed to insist upon the importance 
of providing constructive activities for individuals 
confined. We have, of course, always favored the 
substitution of larger regional institutions for small 
local jails. But since we realize that most jails pres- 
ently in use are likely to continue to operate for 
many years to come, we plan to direct more of 
our attention in the future to showing how, through 
full utilization of community resources, construc- 
tive activities of many types can be provided in 
even the smallest local institutions [p. 37]. 


This is a forthright opinion in an area in which 
it would be easy to yield to pressure. 
Altogether, the report is a courageous one, 
and it does not leave the implication that the 
Bureau is content and complacent with the 
present state of affairs. The vexing problem of 
rehabilitating offenders in an institutional set- 
ting has not been solved anywhere. But this re- 
port indicates that the staff members of the 
Bureau are trying to make improvements in 
every area. Their efforts to push forward deserve 
sturdy support. 
hy eS 


Philadelphia County Board Department of Public 
Assistance, Public Assistance in Mid-Cen- 
tury: Annual Report, 1950. Philadelphia, 
1951. Pp. 22. 


The member of the staff who writes these an- 
nual reports should be congratulated. They are 
simple, clear, and concise, and anyone who reads 
them will have respect for the County Depart- 
ment, its work, and its workers. 

If the Report is an indication, this is an 
agency that respects its clients and wants them 
to know that their points of view are appre- 
ciated and understood. It is an agency that ap- 
preciates the importance to the client of a steady 
adequate income, and it hopes that some day 
the insurance programs will provide a more self- 
respecting method of assuring him a decent live- 
lihood. The investigation of need when need is 
clear is aptly described as “‘very irksome” to the 
needy aged. The ADC mother who wonders if 
she should work is encouraged to remain in the 
home to care for her children—a welcome case 
story today when the tendency is to encourage 
mothers and children to seek employment. 

If under the ADC program one generation 
follows another in squalor and poor standards, 
what can be done about it? Children subject 
for long periods of time to minimal social and 
economic standards may not have starved, but 
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neither have they been given knowledge of 
other values nor afforded real opportunity for 
self-improvement. The public agency alone, 
comments the Report, cannot give the service 
some families need. Fundamental community 
changes and more widespread community re- 
sources must come first. 

There are some families to whom dependency 
has become a way of life. “If we only knew how 
to help them,” who can say how many might be 
once again independent. It is this attitude of 
concern and consideration that gives life to the 
document. It is written with the imagination 
and insight that its readers are urged to bring to 
the study of the statistics in its final pages. In- 
cidentally, no one can look at the pictures that 
illustrate the text and fail to enjoy the Phila- 
delphians they portray. 


Caro. K. GOLDSTEIN 


Illinois Public Aid Commission 
Chicago, Illinois 


Public Assistance in Wisconsin: Biennial Report, 
July 1, 1948—June 30, 1950. STATE DE- 
PARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, DIVISION 
oF Pustic AssIsTANCE. Madison, 1951. Pp. 
168. (Processed.) 


This Report achieves an exceptionally high 
standard in the difficult art of public reporting. 
It is informative and readable, conveniently and 
logically organized, expressed in sufficient detail 
to clarify complex problems and relationships 
while still retaining conciseness and balance. 
The reader of this Report will receive more than 
a factual accounting of the public assistance 
program. The facts are there, but they are so 
presented that the reader sees also the vital and 
pressing problems, how they have been dealt 
with and with what success, what problems re- 
main, and how the agency plans to attack them. 

The Report is organized into five chapters: 
(1) organization and administrative functions, 
(2) development of programs with supporting 
and explanatory data, (3) supervision and staff 
development, (4) research and special studies 
with interpretation and recommendations, and 
(5) problems of the next biennium and methods 
of meeting. Details of the several programs are 
to be found in the thirty-two tables at the back 
of the Report. It is indeed refreshing and gratify- 
ing to find a state agency report that includes 
discussion of such matters as organization and 
administration, supervision and staff develop- 
ment, and its continuing problems. 
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The chapter on organization and adminis- 
trative functions contains a useful description of 
the whole department of public welfare, of 
which public assistance is one of four operating 
divisions—the others being corrections, mental 
health, and child welfare. The department has 
recently undergone a reorganization and has a 
new director and three new division heads. Un- 
der this present administration the country 
may well look to Wisconsin for leadership of a 
high order in all aspects of the public welfare 
field. This Report contains useful organization 
charts of the department and of the Division 
of Public Assistance. A series of shaded state 
maps does much to clarify the complex patterns 
of local government administration of the public 
assistance program in Wisconsin. The special 
categorical aids are all administered by single 
county departments of public welfare, but all 
the counties have not yet accepted the state di- 
vision’s advice with respect to integrating gen- 
eral assistance, child welfare, and other services 
into completely integrated county departments. 

The public assistance program in Wisconsin 
has a number of unique and interesting features. 
The program is locally administered with state 
supervision. The state does not participate in 
the general assistance program, although it does 
reimburse local governments for aid given to 
needy persons during their first year in the 
state; and it may recommend allocations from 
an emergency state fund to financially distressed 
local governments both for general assistance as 
well as for the local governments’ share of the 
categorical programs. Wisconsin has had a 
special program of aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled since 1945—thus anticipating 
the other states and the federal government by 
five years. Since 1947 Wisconsin has extended 
ADC payments to children in foster-home care 
“regardless of the cause or the prospective peri- 
od of dependency.” The state pays one-third of 
the payments to approximately 1,500 children 
in foster-homes. For over fifteen years the di- 
vision has maintained a work camp where from 
100 to 500 needy homeless men per month have 
received care. The camp was closed in June, 
1951. The division also administers a student 
loan fund and provides staff services to the state 
commission for displaced persons. 

One of the most moving sections of the report 
is on “Indian Welfare in Wisconsin,” where the 
peculiar problems of this unfortunate group and 
the inadequacies of existing public services for 
them is discussed with admirable frankness. In 
contrast to certain other states that have refused 
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to extend public assistance and related services 
to their Indian population, the Wisconsin po- 
sition is that Indians are “entitled to the same 
rights and treatment under the state law as are 
all other people and are entitled to share in the 
aids and services provided by state law.” This 
problem is not entirely solved in Wisconsin, but 
that diligent efforts are being made to meet their 
needs is made abundantly clear by this Report. 

It is stated that the Division of Public As- 
sistance “has long recognized the value of almost 
continuous and unrelenting research, analysis 
and study in all branches of activity.” The Re- 
port summarizes the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the three major studies carried out by 
the division in the biennium reported: “Care of 
the Aged and Infirm,” “Incapacitation as a 
Cause of Dependency in the ADC Program,” 
and “Medical, Hospital, and Related Health 
Care Costs.” 

The Division of Public Assistance recog- 
nizes that the aid programs will be no better 
than the personnel administering- them, es- 
pecially the county staff; and it has organized a 
system of field services, including a staff of con- 
sultants, to assist county departments more ef- 
fectively to do their job. This service is offered 
through ten district offices. In addition to pro- 
gram responsibilities, the field service attempts 
also to provide and stimulate staff development 
services in the counties. 

Throughout the Report the reader will find 
constant emphasis upon constructive service to 
recipients on their rights to aid and service, on 
a basis of dignity and self-respect, and on the 
need for increasing efforts of administrative 
staff to strive to find better ways to provide 
services required. 

Atton A. LINFORD 
University of Chicago 


Maternal Care and Mental Health. By JoHN 
Bow sy, M.D. (World Health Organization 
Monograph Series No. 2.) Geneva: WHO, 
1951. Pp. 179. 10s. (For sale by Columbia 
University Press, New York. $2.00.) 


This is the second of an important new series 
of monographs published by the World Health 
Organization. The report was prepared on behalf 
of WHO asa contribution to the United Nations 
program for the welfare of homeless children. 
The author, Dr. John Bowlby, a consultant in 
mental health for WHO, is director of the Child 
Guidance Department, Tavistock Clinic, Lon- 
don. This volume was originally published in the 
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Bulletin of the World Health Organization, 1951, 
and is now issued in separate editions in English 
and in French in the Monograph Series of WHO. 

The history of the monograph goes back to 
1948, when at the third session of the Social 
Commission of the United Nations, April, 1948, 
it was decided to make a study of the needs of 
homeless children, who were described as “‘chil- 
dren who are orphaned or separated from their 
families for other reasons and need care in foster 
homes, institutions or other types of group care.” 
The study was to be confined to “children who 
were homeless in their native country,” thus ex- 
plicitly excluding refugees from war or other 
disaster. When the specialized agencies inter- 
ested in the matter were approached by the 
United Nations for their comments and sug- 
gestions, WHO offered to contribute a study of 
the mental aspects of the problem. This offer, 
which was accepted, resulted in the present re- 
port. 

The handsome appearance of this volume in 
the new series of WHO is justified by its con- 
tents. The report shows. that the quality of 
parental care which a child receives in his earli- 
est years is of vital importance for his future 
mental health. Direct, retrospective, and follow- 
up studies have revealed the extensive and 
harmful consequences upon the child’s develop- 
ment of depriving him of maternal care. Since 
this situation is injurious to the mental and so- 
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cial welfare of the whole community, attempts 
to prevent it must be made. But how can ma- 
ternal deprivation be prevented? There is no 
truer maxim than “there’s no place like home,” 
and even bad homes are often better than good 
institutions. The task, first and foremost, is to 
improve care not outside the home, but inside 
it. The problem of child welfare is not isolated, 
but inextricably mixed with that of family care 
and mental health in general, for neglected 
children frequently become neglectful parents. 
In this aspect of mental health, the twentieth 
century offers an opportunity for equaling the 
nineteenth-century achievements in public and 
physical health. Once it is universally recog- 
nized that mental development is as important 
to the child as physical development, the para- 
mount importance to the community of the role 
of the mental health worker will be realized. 
In his capacity as consultant to WHO, the 
author visited the United States of America, 
France, the Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and the United Kingdom, holding discussions 
with child-care and child-guidance workers, see- 
ing their work, and studying the literature. 
The table of contents shows the scope of the 
report. It lists six chapters under Part I, “Ad- 
verse Effects of Maternal Deprivation,” and 
nine chapters under Part II, “Prevention of 
Maternal Deprivation.” There are also four ap- 
pendixes, a bibliography and a series of tables. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


OTHER THAN CHICAGO FACULTY 


EVELINE M. Burns is professor of social work, 
New York School of Social Work, Columbia 
University. 

Joun S. Brapway is professor of law and direc- 
tor of the Legal Aid Clinic at Duke Uni- 
versity, Durham, North Carolina. 

ELEANOR K. TAayLor is associate professor in 
the School of Social Work, State Universi- 
ty of Iowa, Iowa City. 

Mary STANTON is executive director of the 
Citizen’s Adoption Committee of Los 
Angeles County, Los Angeles, California. 

ALTON M. BroTEn, who was a graduate student 
in the School of Social Service Administra- 
tion, University of Chicago, from April, 1949, 


to September, 1950, is now program director 
at the Chicago Nursery and Half Orphan 
Asylum. 

BARBARA C. WALLACE, formerly member of the 
faculty of the School of Social Service Ad- 
ministration, University of Chicago, has 
recently become director of research of the 
Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago. 

EizABETH S. L. GovAN is the secretary of the 
Public Welfare Division of the Canadian 
Welfare Council, Ottawa, Canada. 

Kart A. LunpDBERG has held various adminis- 
trative positions in public and private wel- 
fare programs at local, state, and national 
levels during the last seventeen years. 
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The Social Welfare 9 Social Work 


Gonum 1951 


OFFICIAL PROCEEDINGS, 78th ANNUAL MEETING, 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N.J,, MAY 13-18, 1951 


Papers of practical value that contain new and 
significant information. The variety of subjects 
range from “The Midcentury Conference on 
Children and Youth” to “The American People 
in the World Crisis,” “The Place of the Sec- 
tarian Agency in Services to Groups,” and 
“Solving Health and Welfare Problems through 
Neighborhood Participation.” $4.75 





® 
Methods of Social 
Welfare Adminis- 
hation 


Monographs on thirty countries describing 
their attempts to solve problems of administra- 
tive organization in the social welfare field. A 
concluding general summary analyzes some of 
the most frequently recurring problems of so- 
cial welfare administration. A United Nations 
publication. $2.50 


Education in the 
in 
Yunited States 

THE REPORT OF A STUDY MADE FOR THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL ON SOCIAL 

WORK EDUCATION 


ERNEST V. HOLLIS 
ALICE L. TAYLOR 


A milestone in the history of social work, this 
evaluation of professional social work educa- 
tion summarizes the evolution, status, and prob- 
able future role of social work. It provides a 
sound base from which to chart a program of 
education. Laymen and professionals from all 
phases of social work and education took part 
in discussions that shaped these conclusions 


and proposals. $5.50 








& 
Juternational Ex- 


Welfare Personnel 


(TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FOR SOCIAL 
PROGRESS, NO. 1) 


An analysis of the need for international 
exchange schemes in the social welfare field 
that canvasses the resources, both national and 
international, already available, and describes, 
with emphasis on the social welfare fellowship 
program administered by the United Nations, 
the uses to which these resources are now being 
put. 80¢ 


s 
Work 


AN INTERNATIONAL SURVEY 


A detailed description and analysis of the 
training methods of educational institutions 
evolved by various countries for the profes- 
sional preparation of social workers. Appendixes 
include a descriptive summary of the organi- 
zation and programme of study of one school 
of social work in each of the 41 countries, and 
a world-wide directory of schools of social 
work. A United Nations publication. $2.00 








Note! 


Further United Nations publications in the 
field of social science can be obtained by writ- 
ing to International Documents Service, Co- 
lumbia University Press. Ask for Social Publi- 
cations of the United Nations. For a new 
Columbia social work circular, write to the 
address below. 





Columbia University 


Publishers of the revised and enlarged Columbia Encyclopedia 
2960 Broadway 


New York 27 











LOCAL COMMUNITY FACT BOOK OF CHICAGO, 1949 


Edited by LOUIS WIRTH and ELEANOR H. BERNERT 


Greater scope « more accurate data « fuller presentation of basic 
census materials 


THE MOST recent data about each of the seventy-five communities 
which comprise the metropolis of Chicago are here brought together— 


comparative 1940 and 1930 census figures for each commu- 
nity, with recent vital statistics on age, sex, nativity, mari- 
tal status, and citizenship. 


164 pages. 8:11. Illustrated. Paper bound. Planographed. $2.50 


AF) THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
hen 5750 ELLIS AVENUE - CHICAGO 37 - ILLINOIS 














INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


(Published in English, French and Spanish editions) 


The International Labour Review, issued monthly by the Inter- 
national Labour Office and now in its 31st year, is a scientific peri- 
odical devoted to questions of labour and social policy. It contains 
general articles reflecting the evolution of social policy internation- 
ally and in the different countries, documentary articles, statistical 
tables of wages, hours of work, employment and the cost of living, 
and a bibliography. 


A specimen copy of the Review and a catalogue of International 
Labour Office publications will be forwarded on application to the 
International Labour Office, Geneva, Switzerland, or to the Washing- 
ton Branch Office of the I.L.0., 1825 Jefferson Place, Washington 6, 
D.C. 


The International Labour Review may also be obtained from the 
publishers in the United Kingdom, Messrs. George Allen and Unwin 
Ltd., Ruskin House, 40 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 





Annual subscription: $5.00; 30s. Single copies: 50 cents; 3s. 




















